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RENAULT ALLIANCE. 


NOW THERE'S AN AFFORDABLE EUROPEAN SEDAN 
WITH ELECTRONIC FUEL INJECTION, 
TWIN AXIAL REAR TORSION BARS, 
FOUR-WHEEL INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION AND... 













European performance than leaf springs or coils. Fore and aft the design process. First, finite 
and handling. stabilizer bars and steel-belted radials element analysis improves the 
The new Renault Alliance DL. are also standard. structural integrity and helps pare 
Powered by an aluminum head weight. Then a UNISURF (uniform 
1.4 litre engine with Bendix single- European =< = surface ) computer probe “reads” 
point fuel injection. An on-board engineering. the specihcations of the 
computer monitors fuel feed to Alliance DL. design model and 
provide precise response through five Nearly one anda | translates 
superbly ratioed gears. half million hours | Mork AX -them—within 
Alliance DL. Front wheel drive of development aa =a? a tenth ofa 
from the world’s and testing and over 3 ae — millimeter— 
all-time leader in #200 million invested in American directly to the die that 
front wheel drive. Motors’ Kenosha assembly plant produces the Alliance body parts. 
And an integrated have produced a sophisticated Finally, the computer-controlled, fully 
group of small sedan of European breeding automated Gilman assembly process 
road-holding and American manufacture. assures precise and consistent bodv fit 


Renault has employed 
computers extensively 
throughout 


components. Of 
course there's 
independent 
McPherson front 
suspension and rack 
and pinion steering. 
But also an entirely 
new twin axial 
torsion bar/trailing 
arm rear suspension 
that's more 

efficient 





















from the first Alliance to the 100,000th. 

The result of all this technology is 
a spirited car that looks as good in the 
wind tunnel (.39Cx) as it does on the 
road. How good is that? Good enough 
for the European version of the 
Alliance to win Europe's 1982 Car of 
the Year award. 


Driver appeal and room for five. 
Alliance DL. Proof- positive of 
Renault's passion for ergonomics. 
With bio-formed bucket seats on 
curved tracks to tlt and recline in 
totally new ways. An instrument 
group whose every element ts in easy 
reach. And laser-calibrated lines of 
sight for improved visibility. 

A driver's car, ves. But sensitive 
to passengers as well. The 
Alliance comfortably seats 
live, with extra hip and leg 
room provided by a 
stretched wheelbase 
and the added room 
under the 7K 
pedestal front (\-— 
seals. % 
Surprisingly, 






















esthwy. probably be lower. 


there’s separate rear seat heating, so 
the people in back can enjoy the 
Alliance as much as you do. 


Sophisticated options. 
Alliance DL. With standard equipment 
typical of hne European sedans, and a 
provocative array of options: 
computer-controlled 3-speed 
automatic transmission. Power 
windows and door locks. Clearcoat 


metallic hnishes and halogen lights. 
5.5° x 13” cast aluminum wheels. 
Even a patented Infrawave Keyless 
Entry System, to lock and unlock the 
doors trom outside the ear. 

One thing that’s never an option: 
the exclusive American Motors Buyer 


*Compare 1984 EPA estimates with = — 
; cstimated MPG for ouher cars. Your » | 
a actual mileage depends on specd, i 
Si trip length and weather. Actual 





highway mileage and CA figures will 
Protection Plan® With the only full 
covers every part except tires, 


a hve-vear No Rust-Thru 


— Limited Warranty” 





FPA esi MPG 


12-month, 12,000-mile warranty that 


even if it just wears out. Plus 


A surprisingly low price. 
Such European engineering, precision 








manufacturing and fuel economy * is 
remarkable. But the real achievement 
Renault 
Alliance 

Renault Alliance. The Alliance of 
quality and affordability is here. At 


ren $H 595 “s 
Starts at | 
Renault and American Motors dealers. 






















Vehicle type: 5-passenger front wheel drive 2-door and 
4-door sedan 

Engine type: Transverse-mounted, 4-in-line, Berncin 
singte- point electronic fuel iryection (Bosch 
multi-port yn CA) 

SMeering........ .. Rack and Pinion with Opt. Power Assist 

Brakes .............Power-Assisted Front Disc, Rear Drum 

Suspension .......... weceee ee ee es wf Wheel Independent 

Desplacement .... oo... eeepc esate es 

YT Ol SE cece olen 2 oot wices Crs ban REALE Eee 

Length ccc eedees iss. 

Curb Weight ............ 


“Manufacturers suggested retail price 
forthe Alliance 2-door. Price docs not 

— include tax, license. 
destination charges and 
other optional or 
regionally required 
equipment. 
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LIGHTS: 9 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine, LIGHTS 100's: 10 mg. “tar”, 
0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Now that you’re ready for a change of pace 
it’s time to try John Jameson. 


Take a sip of John Jameson. Note the light, delicate taste. 
Luxurious and smooth as you would expect a premium whiskey to be. 
But with a distinctive character all its own. Set a new pace 
for yourself. Step ahead of the crowd with John Jameson, the 

| world's largest selling Irish Whiskey. 





PLAY BILL 





IT SEEMS FITTING to celebrate the spirit of adventure during 
the month of Thanksgiving. In America, it all goes back to 
those tough cookies, the Pilgrims. They refused to crumble 
in the face of all the odds, and we dedicate this issue to them. 

Steering us through the ruins of the left this month is 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. In One 
Last Chance for the Democrats, Schlesinger pins the donkey's 
tale—are these the last gasps of the world's oldest political 
organization or the first breaths of a new order? It comes 
with a command-performance illustration by Dan Clyne. 

Then there’s an uplifting unveiling of The Women of 
Braniff, photographed by Associate Staff Photographer Dovid 
Mecey, for all you bankruptcy fans. “It started out as a broader 
piece on unemployed women,” says Senior Photography Edi- 
tor Jeff Cohen. ““Then it seemed natural to focus on Braniff.” 
It’s a high-flying feature that’s particularly appropriate this 
month, The Pilgrims landed on the rocks; so did Braniff, and 
hardy souls in both companies survived, 

Globe-trotting Luciano Pavarotti has logged so many miles, 
he’s probably met all the Braniff staff. Those who love him 
say his is the voice of the century. He solos in this month's 
Playboy Interview, conducted with style by Lawrence Grobel. 

Ugly George (known to relatives as George Urban) is the 
vicar of vulgarity, the trail blazer of twisted cable TV. 
D. Keith Mono is either a great prose stylist or something akin to 
Big Fig with a typewriter—or both. Now Mano has cut out 
a big slice of The Cheap Agony of Ugly George. a picce we 
found agonizing, ugly and excellent—but not cheap. 

Ever wonder how such folks as Dolly Parton, Woody Allen and 
Elvis looked in high school? Neither did we until Sacagawea 
to the stars Dan Corlinsky led us to his Celebrity High. It's an 
excerpt from his new Price/Stern/Sloan book The Celebrity 
Yearbook, and Jefferson Davis isn't in it (everybody already 
knows he was voted boy most likely to secede). 

A foray into the land of mystics is the subject of prime 
fiction by Stanley Elkin, George Mills, excerpted from his E. P. 
Dutton novel of the same name. Then there's The Second 
Coming, in which Mitch Sisskind details a maculate conception 
the likes of which you've never conceived before. 

Can a poor railbird make a pilgrimage to the Mecca of 
mutuels and make better bettors eat crow? Some in the know 
said neigh, but Jay Cronley’s How J Broke the Bank at the 
World Series of Handicapping is anything but a tale of whoa. 

A horse is a horse, but college sport’s an equine of a shadier 
shade. In Circle of Deceit: The Hypocrisy of College Athletics, 
John Schulian explores the tainted jungles of “amatcur’’ sport. 
Michael Ansell illustrated it and both men deserve a sporting 
pat on the fanny. 

Fanny patting’s one of the reasons Why Sex Is Still Worth 
ft, but Senior Staff Writer James R. Petersen and Associate 
Editor Kate Nolen have plenty more. Petersen is the Playboy 
Advisor, and Nolan is both achingly cute and the editor of 
Sex News; these are sexual] adventurers who ought to know. 

One reason sex is sul worth it is that there's Sex in 
Cinema—tI982, our cellulite-free scan of celluloid freedoms. 
Arthur Knight shaped the text, and PLAYBOY staffers Patty Beaudet, 
Marilyn Grabowski, Gretchen McNeese, Chet Suski and Bruce William- 
son searched for the screen gems. 

David and Victoria Sheff trekked to the Valley to ask Frank and 
Moon Unit Zappa 20) Questions. They didn’t discover a bar 
where they serve Notables’ Potables—we did, concocted for us 
by Emanvel Greenberg and visualized by Madman Mort Drucker. 
Dovid Plott spins us A Classic Yarn, shot by Roberto Rocco, about 
the tweed fashion scene. Danny Goodman maps the electronic 
learning scene for The Paper Chasers. And there's Marlene 
Janssen, a Playmate whose terrain cries out for exploration. 
Who says there are no more [frontiers to conquer? 
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Wine lovers the world over have loved B&G’s fine French wines since 1725. Our 
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The box grows up. 


It's not just a box. It's a mature, sophisticated stereo musical octaves. So you can really fine-tune the bass, 
system. Introducing the new Panasonic Platinum treble, and midrange. The cassette deck has Dolby* 
Plus 3-piece portable stereo systems. With separate noise reduction, and sets recording levels automatically 
speakers, an AM/FM/FM stereo or manually. So every tape comes 
receiver and stereo cassette deck. out sounding astoundingly crisp 
Outdoors, the Platinum Plus and clean. But there are alot more 
stereo system Is totally portable. pluses to this Platinum Plus. It 
Its 3 pieces join together as one. has a Tape Program Sensor that 
To all work in perfect harmony. ___ makes it easy to skip a song you 
Indoors, it tansforms into a home /_, don'tlike and find one you do. It 
Stereo without losing a beat. also has precision fluorescent 
This Platinum Plus RX-C100 LED meters, linear scale tuning, 
(shown) has a chorus of features late Rate) (-mealalem(e)m@ el-le)e) (“Rui ale) 
Weltkok-)(o\-1em(oRilalekelakeess ere aia . want a lighter and more compact 
systems. Like independent 2-way speakers with 614" Platinum Plus system, there's the RX-C60. 
woofers and 142” tweeters. A 5-band graphic equal- So get the box with all the pluses. Panasonic 
izer. It giveS you a separate tone control for every two —- Platinum PIUS. -poiby is a tracemark of Dolby Laboratories. 


Panasonic introduces Platinum Plus 
3=piece portable stereo systems. 
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just slightly ahead of our time. 
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Drink a Ronrico Rumkin instead. 
Reve) ou mle] ley i=\-1a Melee [olelo Ke Bilasl-) 
as any to try something just a little bit 
different; something like a lively, 
luscious Ronrico Rumkin. 
PNi(-tmell Mu elalaicoMRial-8 liaime)s 
Halloween. It's light 
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holds its own. 

Just stir it up ¥ 
liamelcelare [om Ulla 
and a splash of 
e[galelellatce 

holm diate YZeltls 
only regret will be 
that Halloween 
comes but once a 
year. 














1 oz. of Ronrico Rum 

Orange juice 

Dash of grenadine 

Pour Ronrico Rum into a highball 
glass with ice cubes. Fill glass with 
orange jyice. Add a splash of 
grenadine. Stir lightly 
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THE WORLD OF PLAYBOY 


in which we offer an insider’s look at what's doing and who's doing it 








SOCKO EVENING AT MANSION WEST 


Below, Hef welcomes Julie Andrews and director husband 
Blake Edwards to a Playboy Mansion West fight night. 
This time, guests watched the subscription telecast of the 
Holmes-Cooney bout, from which Holmes emerged the 
victor. Andrews, who knows something about being a 
Victor, will join her husband in our December interview. 





THE COURT IS IN SESSION 


Above, young fans are treated to autographs by college basketball 
greats Michael Jordan of North Carolina (left) and Ralph Sampson 
of Virginia at Chicago's LaSalle public school. The two were there 
to pose for a photo of PLAYBoY’s pre-season All-America Team, 
due in the December issue and in a syndicated TV special. 





HOW TO STUFF - 
A PLAYMATE 2 
LEOTARD e 


Start with August 1980 

Playmate Victoria Cooke — 
and she'll do the rest, Ss 
as you can see from S Woe 
the photo at right. To , E = 
promote Playmate-brand rs 
tights and leotards, Vic- MASS SS | 





toria {in a Playmate pose y WittsSS= 
at left) demonstrates aer- \\t INS 
obic exercises in retail 1 SS 
Stores. We'll admit we 
get well exercised just . > nl 
looking at the pictures. 


Xs 





JAZZ FEST IV: 
BEBOPPIN’ THE 
BLUES 


Mayor Tom Bradley 
proclaimed a Playboy 
Jazz Festival Month 
in Los Angeles while 
we put on a month-long series 
ol small concerts, a collegiate jazz con- 
test and a tennis tournament prior to the two- 
day fest at the Hollywood Bowl, m.c.'d by Bill 
Cosby. Some of the jazz stars in the spectac- 
ular line-up are shown here: from left, Dave 
Brubeck, Sarah Vaughan, Maynard Ferguson 
and Weather Report with Manhattan Transfer. 
Watch for the festival on The Playboy Channel. 
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CUNNING GENERALITIES 
The resignation of Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig seems the fitting con- 
clusion to the tragedy of his situation. 
Given the bizarre circumstances of the 
Nixon-kKissinger White House, Haig was 
simply the right man in the right place 
at the right time. Clearly, his person- 
ality was ill suited to the procedural idio- 
synecrasies of the Reagan Administration, 
Hats off to Roger Morris for the detailed 
insight and sense of truth exhibited 
in Campaign of Cunning: The Inside 
Story of Alexander Haig’s Rise to Power 
(PLAYBoy, August). The acid test of a 
behavioral theory is its ability to pre- 
dict events; Morris’ portrayal is an ex- 
cellent explanation of Haig, his thoughts 
and his subsequent actions. 
Christopher |. Shaver 
Scotia, New York 


While it is always fashionable to criti- 
cize people at the top, I think Campaign 
of Cunning, by Roger Morris, is a bit 
heavy. The article seems replete with 
“they say”s and some shadowy “maybe’’s. 
I'd like someday to read a two-sided pres- 
entation about a celebrity. That way, 

a reader might draw a conclusion instead 
of being handed one. For my own part, 
I believe General Haig is superior to his 
White House detractors. He may be ego- 
tistical and pragmatic and he doubtless 
does some scheming, but I don't believe 
those traits are minuses for a man who 
lives in the world of Al Haig. 

Professor George F. Gannon 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 


Roger Morris’ article on Alexander 
Haig is a unique insight into the power 
ploys of the military and political elite. 

Fran Doyle 
Lubbock, Texas 


The implicit ttme bomb in Campaign 
of Cunning is not the ruthless ambition 


DEAR PLAYBOY 


ADDRESS DEAR PLAYBOY 
PLAYBOY BUILDING 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


of the now-departed Alexander Haig but 
the portrait of Richard Nixon as an al- 
coholic paranoiac. The American people 
were lucky! 
Ted Troup 
Jamaica, New York 


In your May issue, you feature a pro- 
file of the CIA’s Admiral Bobby Ray 
Inman (The Smartest Spy). Shortly there- 
after, Inman resigned. In the August 
issue, you published Campaign of Cun- 
ning. A few days after PLaysoy hit the 
newsstands, Alexander Haig resigned. 
Have you considered publishing a piece 
on Ronald Reagan? 

Eric Randall 
Ithaca, New York 


I finished your article on the pos- 
sibly dangerous Haig ten minutes be- 
fore his resignation was announced. In 
light of that and of your piece on 
Bobby Kay Inman, who has also resigned, 
could you please do a piece on James 
Watt? 

5. R. Wheelhouse 
Topeka, Kansas 

Maybe we're on to something here. 
We're considering profiles on the Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini, George Steinbrenner, Jer- 
ry Falwell, Erik Estrada, Andrew Sarris 
and the Osmond family. 


NIPPON AT OUR HEELS 
The August Playboy Interview with 

Akio Morita ts simply fabulous! If Amer- 
ican middle and upper management 
would listen to the Sony Talkman for a 
moment, maybe we could become the 
one and only again. Long-term goals and 
planning—that's what it takes. 

James S. Meek 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


The Morita interview should be re- 
quired reading in every social-studies 
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HARDWARE & GENERAL STORE 


JACK DANIEL 
SQUARE GLASS SET 


Mr. Jack Daniel was the originator of the | 
| square bottle for his whiskey and always | 


wanted to have a matching square glass. Well, 
here it is! This hefty square glass {each 
weighs 14 ounces) is the perfect companion 
to a bottle of Mr. Jack's finest. The inside is 
rounded to make drinking a pleasure and the 


Original design is fired on for good looks and 
| durability. My $15.00 price for a set of 4 
| glasses (8 oz. capacity) includes postage. 
| Send check, money order or use American Express, Visa 


or MasterCard, including all numbers and signature. 


| (Add 644% sales tax for TN delivery.) For a free catalog. 


write to Eddie Swing at the above address. Telephone: 
615-759-7184. 


_ DESIGNER SHEETS 
elegant, sensuous, delightful 


Satin Sheets 


_ Drder Direct from Manufacturer 
Machine washable: 10 colors: Black, 
Royal Blue, Brown, Burgundy, Bone, 
Cinnamon, Lt. Blue, Mauve Mist, Navy, 
Red. Set includes: 1 flat sheet, 1 
fitted sheet, 2 matching pillowcases, 
Twin Set $29.00 Queen Set $46.00 
Full Set $39.00 King Set $53.00 
3 letter monogram on 2 cases - $4.00 
Add $2.50 for postage & handling. 
Immediate shipping on Money Orders 
and Credit Cards: American Express, 
Visa and Mastercharge accepted. I|n- 
clude Signature, Account Number & 
Expiration Date. Checks accepted. 
HOT LINE NUMBER! 
Call 201-222-2211 
24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week 
N. J. & N.Y. Residents add Sales Tax. 


FOR Za ISSUES, $22 FOR 12 ISSUES. CANADA, $27 FOR 12 ISSUES. ELSEWHERE, $15 FOR 12 1S55UE%. ALLOW 45 DAYS FOR NEW SUB. 
SCAIFTIONS AND RENEWALS. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: SEND BOTH OLD AND NEW ADDRESSES TO PLAYBOY, POST OFFICE BOM za4z0O, 
BOULDER, COLORADO 80302, AND ALLOW 45 DAYS FOR CHANGE. MARKETING: ED CONDON, DIRECTOR / DIRECT MARKETING; MICHAEL 
J. MURPHY, CIRCULATICN PROMOTION DIRECTOR. ADVERTISING: HENRY W. MARES, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, HAROLD BDUCHIN, HaA- 
TICHAL SALES MAHAGER; MICHAEL DRUCKMAN, NEW TORK SALES MANAGER: MILT KAPLAN, FASHION ADVERTISING MANAGER, TAT 
THIRD AVENUE, NEW TORE, MEW YORK 0007, CHICAGO E0611, RUSS WELLER, ASSOCIATE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 919 NORTH 
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Boots: 1.4=—4 


A whole new angle on staying Fit.” 


To Order Call (800) 423-3596. re 
In Calif. call collect (213) 792-7222. 


Or mail check/money order to: 
Gravity Guidance, Inc., P.O, Box 99403, 
Marina del Rey, CA 90299 


Yes, I want the following: 

0) Gravity Guiding Inversion Boots™ 
$79.95" includes book. Plus $4.50 shipping. 
O) Gravity Guiding Inversion Boots™ 

& Doorway Bar $104.90* includes book. 
Plus $4.50 shipping. 

C) Dr. Martin's 124 page, illustrated book, 
The Gravity Guiding System®” $4,95 

Plus 50¢ shipping. 

*California residents add 6% sales tax. 

Los Angeles County add 64% sales tax. 
NAME. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 
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textbook in this country. People who 
attribute the tremendous achievements 
of the Japanese to “cultural differences” 
should make one distinction regarding 
the modern U.S.A.: What culture? Japan 
has advanced so far out of our league 
that we had better just stick to Conan 
the Barbarian movies and let the really 
smart people do what they do best—own 
our locks, stocks and barrels. 

Craig R. Brougher 

Independence, Missouri 


In your interview with Akio Morita, 
he states, “You know. the American side 
is always telling us we should do some- 
thing.” Yes, Mr. Morita, you should do 
something: Let us sell our products on 
your market in Japan without restric- 
tions and at the same duty rate and un- 
der the same antitrust protection that 
are afforded your products here in Amer- 
ica. Phat would be a nice start. 

A. H. Krieg, President 
Widder Corporation 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Ignorance is, indeed, bliss. In read- 
ing your interview with Akio Morita, 
the cofounder and chairman of Sony, I 
was somewhat taken aback to have my 
moniker (Sonny) referred to as a “fun- 
ny nickname in America.” Morita’s de- 
cision to use Sony instead of Sonny on 
his products was a cruel twist of fate. 
Just think—I could have been immottal- 
ized, a household word, turned on by 
millions of women countless times each 
day. Fate can be cruel. 

Solomon “Sonny” Sauerhaft 
New York, New York 


A LONG TIME COMING 

Alan Brauer’s work on extended sex- 
ual orgasm (E.S.O.), as reported by Rich- 
ard Rhodes in The Age of the 30-Minute 
Orgasm (PLAYBOY, August), is reminis- 
cent of those three-initialed self-help 
groups. This impression is enhanced by 
the story, which consists of a single en- 
counter with Brauer's work and negli- 
gible background and criticism. Brauer 


| seems slippery with his terminology and 


concepts. We really learn nothing to 
distinguish a long series of multiple 
orgasms from a plateau state and from 
“extended (presumably single) orgasm.” 
Brauer seems to dehne orgasm as the 
state of intense arousal. He gives the 
unplication that the state intended is 
the (unproved) one of the male organ’'s 
actually achieving ejaculatory contrac- 
tions and pumping fluid for half an hour. 
That state, if possible, may be mostly 
one of pain and does not seem to have 
heen discovered by earlier ingenious 
cultures. 
(Name and address 
withheld by request) 


I find Richard Rhodes’s The Age of 
the 30-Minute Orgasm interesting but 


hardly startling. It only confirms what 
lesbians have always known. It's unfor- 
tunate that heterosexuals have been 
missing out for so long. 
(Name withheld by request) 
Berkeley, California 


According to Rhodes's The Age of the 
30-Minute Orgasm, the Brauers believe 
that E.S.O. can be achieved in the fe- 
male through manual stimulation of the 
genitals. Yet, for the male, they recom- 
mend both oral and manual stimulation. 
Come on, now; what's good for the gan- 
der 1s also good for the goose. Right? 

Betsy Johnson 
Ithaca, New York 


MISDIRECTION 
From viewing their films, one can see 
that George Lucas and Steven Spielberg 
are men of similar genius. I hadn't real- 
ized how similar until I saw in your 
August Coming Altractions that Spiel- 
berg 1s actually a clone of Lucas. 
Hal Toomer 
San Diego, California 


In your August Coming Attractions, 
you have a picture of George Lucas 
where you really want a picture of Ste- 
ven Spielberg. Do you put these mistakes 
in intentionally to see how many readers 
are paying attention? 

Michael J. Debiase 
Concord, California 
Yess. 


FEAST OF ST. GEORGE 
Our softball team had a meeting re- 
cently and we passed around the August 
issue of PLAYBOY. We decided we would 
dedicate all our victories to Cathy 5t. 
George if you showed us one more pic- 
ture of the most beautiful Playmate ever. 
Warner Elevator Softball Team 
Warner, South Dakota 


I must admit that I had thought the 
nuclear bomb was the most devastating 
creation known to man, but [ stand cor- 
rected by Cathy St. George. 

John Osborne 
Lebanon, Oregon 


The past two Playmates of the Year 
(Terri Welles, 1981, and Shannon 
Tweed, 1982) were easy to predict, but 
this is ridiculous! Cathy St. George ts 
phenomenal. PLaysoy usually saves the 
best till year’s end. Do you actually think 
you can improve on Cathy? As far as 
I'm concerned, the vercict’s in. 

Richard Abel 
Lockport, New York 


You've really done it this time! Nev- 
er before in the history of your maga- 
zine has such a magnificent woman as 
Cathy St. George graced its pages. Natu- 
rally, that leads me to wonder what you 
will do for an encore. Let me suggest 
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Light. Smooth. Imported Canadian Mist® 
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You know where you're headed. 


Sure you've got confidence. Ambition. A good income. But do you have the American 


Express’ Card? If not, you should. Because the Card’s a must for any eben tee individual. 


With it, you’re welcomed at major airlines, car rental counters, fine  gyegweceesscesaecerrsars 
restaurants, hotels and more than 100,000 shops. Worldwide. Pox sees oe +3 
: a ; * es | Cy Pox <2 oi yi 
And there are other rewards like $75,000 automatic travel insurance & re ae sy 
and emergency Card replacement. So if you know where you're headed, fa arr a Pe e 
re | ae é Pe oan 4 


get the Card. And you might get there a little faster. © american Express Company 1982 





that you donate a life-size marble sculp- 
ture of Cathy to be placed at the en- 
trance to the town of St. George, Utah, 
as part of a Beautify St. George (the 
city) campaign. In the meantime, please 
allow us the privilege of viewing Cathy 
at least one more time. 

Richard Atkinson 

St. George, Utah 


When [ opened the August PLAYBOY 
to page 110, my heart began to race. 
Cathy St. George is the most exquisite 
lady 1 have ever seen. By the time I had 
turned to page 121, my temperature had 
increascd 30 degrees and I had grown 
scales. A look in the mirror proved it: 
I was a dragon! One more look at the 
fantastic St. George should restore my 
humanity. 

Eric A. Kilpatrick 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

Almost all our readers breathed fire 
over Cathy, which heated her up some- 
thing fierce. Here, she ts recovering with 
a blow drier set on Coot. Too bad Eric 


~ ie a 





Kilpatrick, who writes pretty well for a 
dragon, has switched back by now. Nes- 
sie was going to ask him over, but now 
she’s changed the keys to her loch. 


THE RUSHES ARE COMING 
I find The Double Life of Peter 
O'Toole, in the August PLAYBOY, ex- 
tremely candid, very provocative and 
downright entertaining. O'Connell Dris- 
coll captures O’Toole in rare form, and 
for that reason alone, I congratulate 
him. As an aspiring writer, I feel a tinge 
of envy and a great deal of respect for 
Driscoll, who portrays such a compli- 
cated and eccentric man with candor 
and with extreme professionalism. I 
should add that O"Toole’s versatility 
would qualify him as a formidable op- 
ponent in any future James Bond moviel 
R. J. Lettau 
Penfield, New York 


There are two errors in O'Connell 
Driscoll’s wonderful and wry The Double 
Life of Peter O’Toole. Since you spe- 






cialize in knowing the difference between 
men and women, I feel you should be 
made aware, for my son's sake, that 
Richard Rush, the director of The Stunt 
Man, docs not have a daughter. He has 
only one child—a son named Anthony. 
Also, the “canine creature” mentioned is 
a Vizsla, not a golden retriever. 

Dorie Rush 

Bel Air, California 


GRIDIRONIES 
I see that the Eastern sportswriters’ 
cartel is still alrve and well and has 
further developed its appetite for crow. 
One gets the feeling from Playboy's Pro 
Football Preview (August) that were it 
not for the obligatory portrait lead-in, 
Anson Mount would rather not mention 
the San Francisco 49ers at all. Maybe 
this year he'll] learn that it is the win- 
ning attitude, the superior athletic abili- 
ty and the organization of the Walsh, 
Montana, Dean, Lott and Reynolds 
company that make champions. 
‘Tom Phelps 
Sacramento, California 


How Anson Mount can refuse to pick 
the San Francisco 49ers to win again 1s 
beyond me. Loyal Niner fans waited a 
long time for the excitement of last 
year, and I can’t see how it won't be 
repeated. In addition, I Just can’t under- 
stand why Ken Anderson is the quar- 
terback for Playboy's 1982 Pre-Season 
All-Pro Team. Even though Anderson is 
a capable passer, he has nothing on Joe 
“Big Sky” Montana. Joe is by far the bet- 
ter quarterback now and will probably 
become the best quarterback ever to 
play the game. Mount’s choice of wide 
receivers leaves me cold as well. How 
he can ignore Dwight Clark perplexes 
me. Not only are Clark’s statistics bet- 
ter than those of the two players Mount 
picks but Clark plays brilhantly under 
pressure. 

Geoft Wreschner 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Mount thinks the Cowboys will ride 
roughshod over the 49ers this year, and 
there are a few good ballplayers who 
don’t work for Bill Walsh. 


JEWELS THIEF 
A letter in your June issue comment- 
ing on Roy Blount Jr.'s essay The 
Family Jewels (pLAvBoy, March) was 
called to my attention by a colleague 
who is a reader/viewer of PLAYBOY, as 
it bore my signature. While I agree with 
the facts stated in the letter, I disagree 
with the unauthorized use of my name 
by its unidentified writer. I am hoping 
to identify the source so that his anony- 
mous effort might not go unrecognized, 
W. Marvin Davis, Ph.D. 
Professor of Pharmacology 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


CACHE VALUE 
Now that I've splurged on the men’s 
fashions you feature in Night Lines 
(PLAYBOY, August), my lady insists on 
knowing where you got the great ladies’ 
clothes that appear in that feature. They 
have impressive night lines, too. 
(Name withheld by request) 
Chicago, Illinois 
The curves aren’t bad, either. They 
are accentuated by fashions from Cache, 
of your home town. You can write to tt 
at Water Tower Place, 845 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 60611. 


EXCUUUSE WATASHI! 

I read and enjoyed Asa Baber’s Men 
column (PLAyBoy, April) and can identi- 
fy with some of his Marine Corps experi- 
ences. However, I must contest one point 
in his opening lines. Either Baber or his 
drill instructor was tailoring a definition 
by saying that watasht means “death” 
(‘Don’t fuck with watashr’). Any sparse- 
ly seasoned GI knows that watashi is the 
Japanese word for “me.” As any Marine 
recruit of that era can attest, fucking 
with a D.I. most assuredly could mean 
death, or something worse. 

R. J. Schroeder 
Delray Beach, Florida 
Iith and 12th Marines, 1960-1964 


MARCH, HARE 
Each year, our dormitory decides on 
an activity in which the whole campus 
can participate. This year, we decided to 
pay tribute to PLAYBoy and its staff. To 
do that, we marched out a 165-foot Rab- 
bit Head onto our front lawn, outlined 
it with students and faculty, then flew 
over the campus and took pictures. 
Thanks, and keep up the good work! 
Steve Bradeen 
Thomas Hall Director 
Black Hills State College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
Gee, tl’s good to know you're learn- 
ing a trade you can apply later in life. 





Now, tf you'll all just crowd tnto a two- 
inch space, we'll put you on a cover 
girl's navel. 
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f | Winter Range Vest — 

= Sometimes cowboys are out on 
their own for days at a time. A vest 
like this helps keep them warm, day 
and night. Natural range leather and 
wool-lined for warmth. The collar 

buttons up for extra protection. 

Color: saddle tan. Even sizes: 
36-46. $90.00 each. 


Concha Belt —Tough bridle | eather, 1% 
inches wide. The buckle is solid brass; th 
conchas are brass in a star-burst design. — 
Sizes: small (30-34), medium (36-38) and 
large (40-42). $17. each, ‘ 





: Bay 4- Point Se a on the northern range 
were new, ready and willin’ to swap for these blankets. SS 
‘The Hudson’s Bay-name has stood for-quality for more than 

years. i wool. 72 inches wide*by 90 inches long. $95.00 each. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








outdoors, 20% polyester for 
comfort indoors. Patch pockets, 
snap closures. Sizes: small (14-32), 
medium (15-33), large (16-34) 

and extra large (17-35). 

$42.00 each. 









- Snowshoes — They're a must 
in the deep snow country. 
Tough, seasoned ashwood 
frames, full-grain leather 
bindings. 56 inches long, 

10 inches wide. $70.00 a pair. 
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The Marlboro Stetson — Made for Marlboro by the 
famous Western hatmaker, J. B. Stetson. It’s the 
cowboy’s constant companion — the first thing 

he puts on in the morning, the last thing he takes off 
at night. Color: silver belly. ~ 

Sizes 678 to 72. 
$65.00 each. 








Roping Gloves—Top-grade leather, soft but 
tough enough to prevent rope burns when 
cowboys are workin’ stock. Natural color. 
Sizes: small, medium, large and extra large. 
$14.00 per pair. 





















eS Son-of-a-Gun Stewpot Set — Old-time graniteware that 
» will stand up to a lot of use. There’s a 7-quart stewpot, 
six 28-ounce stew howls, six 10-inch plates, six coffee « cups, 
one frying pan, a wooden spoon, ladle and spatula. Sete | 
The set comes with a canvas bag for easy storage 8 
and carrying. DD: 00 te set. 
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Bunkhouse Lantern —Designed after the kerosene lanterns 
that light many a bunkhouse on long, cold winter nights. 
It can be hung, or it will stand on any flat surface. 


$54.00 each. AOFE 


These horse brands are 
faithful reproductions: 
o used by famous 
ranches, the Pitchfork 
gend the CS; the third, 
the.Marfboro Rafter | 
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$3200 each. 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











Ps Marlboro Red Thermal Shirt — You won't have to 
wear it 24 hours a day, as many cowboys do— 
a but it’s mighty comfortable indoors and out. 
50% cotton, 50% polyester. Sizes: small , i * 
(34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44) (va 
and extra large (46-48). $10.00 each. 











Trail Driver Boots—Calf’s leather | 
boots specially made for Marlboro _ | 
by Justin of Fort Worth. Western 
toe, double-stitched side seams 
and cowboy heel. Sizes: half sizes , 
from 614 to 11; also 12 and 13. 4 
All D width. $94.00. Fe A 


Sheepskin Coat—A Wester | 
» ay sic. Soft; double-stitched 
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Sy al * , INET Scare item. a | . ; 
Quan. size and other specifications. Total price. 









© Philip one Inc. 1982 | 
Grand total. 


Come {0 where the flavor iS. (Insurance, postage and tax are prepaid.) vo ~~ 
Come to Marlboro Country. Please enclose two end labels from any pack or box of Marlboro, 


along with check or money order only (no cash, please) payable to: 

Marlboro Country Store, 20. Box 7070, Westbury, N.Y. 11592 
Name _ 
Address 


arly alr | tho | City Zip J 
== ae ave Martha 0.0 | 











Olfer available only to persons over 2] years of age. Oller good in U.S.A. 
only, except where pro ieie licensed or taxed. Offer good until May 
31, 1983, or while supplies last. Please allow 8 to 10 weeks for delivery. 


Cut out and save. 

ay aim is to make sure you're completely satisfied with your order — 
and that you get it on time. But sometimes things go wrong. If they do, 
be sure to let us know. 


Write: Marlboro Country Store, 120 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 





Lights Kings: 11 mg “‘tar!’ 0.7 mg nicotine—Lights 100's: Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
10 mg ‘‘tar,’ 0.7 mg nicotine—Kings: 16 mg ‘‘tar}’ 

1.0 mg nicotine—100's: 16 mg “‘tar’’ 1.1 mg nicotine 

av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec‘81 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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THE RIGHTEOUS STUFF 
Skylab and space-shuttle veteran Jack 
Lousma isn’t worried about getting lost 
in space. In a recent interview for The 
Christian Reader, Lousma assured earth- 
lings, “God has a reference trajectory 
for €ach of our lives.” 
B 
A letter to The Montgomery Advertiser 
went like this: “I was delighted to read 
about National Condom Week, for I, 
too, am concerned about the extinction 
of our birds of prey.” 
oe 
Overheard in Washington, D.C.: a new 
slogan describing the attitude of some 
Congressmen toward their constituents. 
[t's “Promise them anything, but give us 
our page.” 


SILENT BUT DEADLY 


Remember the big ozone-spray-can 
scare? Now a new culprit has been found. 
Recent studies indicate that concentra- 
tions of methane in Earth's outer at- 
mosphere are increasing by about two 
percent each year. Among the major 
sources of the gas are cows and other 
ruminant animals that, as Science News 
delicately puts it, “give off the gas as a 
by-product of digestion.” 


JOINT ACCOUNT 

The bank handling the late Mae 
West's estate was sued by the professional 
bodybuilder who lived with her for 26 
years, Claiming to have had a palimony- 
style agreement with the actress and to 
have given up his career at her behest, 
Paul Novak—at 56, Miss West’s junior by 
34 years—wanted more than the $10,000 
he had been willed. The executor bank 
countersued, charging the hefty helper 
with illegal transfer of funds, but that 
charge was dismissed when Novak was 
discovered to have had a joint account 
with the famed sex symbol. ‘The matter 
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was closed with his receiving a substan- 
tial settlement for his years as Mae’s 
“devoted lover, manager and, in the last 
years of her life, nurse.” Referring to 
Novak's deposits and withdrawals, his at- 
torney summed up the muscle man’s 
role more succinctly: “He was a joint 
tenant and had been doing it for years.” 
® 

At least they all know the school 
fight song: The University of Illinors 
Alumni News, in its report about the 
embezzlement conviction of former uni- 
versity vice-president Robert N. Parker, 
was proud to point out that Parker, class 
of '47, had been successfully prosecuted 
by Thomas Difanis, "71, and assistant 
state’s attorney Mike Zopf, '76. Parker's 
defense lawyer was Arthur Lerner, °57, 
and he was sentenced to prison by cir- 
cuit-court judge Harold Jensen, '55. 

. 

The notification in The Dallas Times 

Herald of the civil suit that pitted the 











Association of Flight Attendants against 
Texas International Airlines wins our 
mot juste award this month. Part of 
the document is a “Description of This 
Lawshit.” 
e 
We've spotted an ad for cemetery flow- 
ers in which you get your choice of mum, 
lily or reincarnation. 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE 

The new quick-bonding superglues 
are noted for their ability to fasten 
together what we often bust up. Now 
an up-to-the-minute robber has used 
the stuff to replace the more conven- 
tional ropes, chains, handcuffs and 
tape. The gunman whio skipped with 
an undetermined amount of loot from 
Wayne's Bait and Supply of Osage 
Beach, Missouri, did so after gluing the 
hands of the owner, his wife and daugh- 
ter and a customer to the floor. 


THE POPE OF STEEL 


And now, from the comic-book com- 
pany that brought you The Incredible 
Hulk and The Amazing Spider-Man, 
comes the latest all-American hero—Pope 
John Paul II. Marvel Comics has pub- 
lished the life story of the Pope in 
exciting comic-book form, and if the 
first book is a hit, there may be more m 
the offing. “He's not our usual type 
of character,” Marvel president James 
Galton admits, “but at least he does 
wear a Cape.” 


A COW AND THE PROS 


In these days of cut-rate, rebate, bar 
gain-bandying sloganism in advertising, 
an Australian ad agency has found some- 
one to endorse a real steal. 

Set on an apartment balcony in Brazil, 
the commercial shows a man sipping De 
Janeiro java and praising its modest 
price. “When you're on the run all the 
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time, like me,” he says slyly, “you really 
appreciate a good cup of coffee.” The 
man is Ronald Biggs, 55, one of the 
robbers convicted of a $7,200,000 British 
mail-train theft some 20 years ago. Biggs 
escaped from prison and high-tailed it to 
Brazil for rest and residuals, and—who 
knows?—this may be a second career. 
With the nerve-racking possibility of re- 
newed British extradition efforts, we 
figure he's a likely candidate for the de- 
caffeinated campaign, too. 
ve 

Chicago's Cablevision guide lists a 
film titled Apple Dump Gang. The 
cause, we suspect, was a lot of green 
apples. 


LOVE STORY 


Not that we think folks are getting 
jaded or anything, but recently, a fellow 
entered a posh restaurant in midtown 
Manhattan and after having a few drinks, 
pulled out a gun and held up the 50 
patrons, escaping with more than 
$75,000 in cash and jewelry. And what 
was the reaction of the victims to 
this hit-and-run robbery? After the gun- 
man took off, they all stood up and 
sang “I Love New York.” 


TOLLHOUSE KOOKIES 


Transit systems around the country 
are going broke—rapidly. But the Com- 
mittee for Pedestrian Tolls in Phillips- 
burg, New Jersey, says that will stop 
when its program is initiated. “It's 
time for these walking freeloaders to pay 
their own way—these so-called pedes- 
trians contribute absolutely nothing” 
while wearing down the blacktop. The 
C.P.T. wants to install toll booths and 
charge five cents a block, which, among 
other adva ntages, would subsidize transit 
fares and result in hundreds of jobs for 
tolltakers. The committee has even given 
serious thought to the logistics: Exact- 
change lanes would be provided for 
those in a hurry. Yes, but who would be 
in a hurry to get back to New Jersey? 


GRAVE MESSAGES 


Gabe Gabor, a Southern California 
businessman, has begun a service called 
Heaven's Union—a telegraph line be- 
tween the here and the hereafter. For 
540, Gabe will take a message of 50 
words or less and deliver it to the loved 
one of the sender’s choice via a mes- 
senger who “has an illness that makes 
his departure inevitable in the near 
future.” After the messenger expires, he 
forwards the missive to that dead-letter 
ofce in the sky. How can a sender be 
sure that his unworldly letter has the 
correct postage? “You have to have faith,” 
intones Gabe. Meanwhile, if anyone 
really wants a rush job, he can slip 
Gabe an extra $60 and he'll give the 
message to three terminally il runners. 





CHECKING IN 





Robert Crane met with Lesley Ann Warren in Los Angeles. Best known for her 
steamy portrayals of victims turned heroines, she proved herself a flamboyant come- 


dienne in “Victor, Victoria.” 


Crane reports, “It’s difficult to believe that someone 


who dresses the way she does and acts the way she does is really shy in person.” 


PLAYBOY: In last spring's Victor, Victoria, 
you gave a spirited portrayal of a dippy 
blonde. Do you think that when God 
gives a woman blonde hair, He takes 
something else away? 

WARREN: Playing that kind of charac 
ter, I felt I was not being taken seriously 
as a person. People on the set, especial- 
ly men, responded to me much more 
Hirtatiously. 

PLAYBOY: When you played your part in 
Victor, Victoria, was there a blonde per- 
son you were getting back at? 

WARREN: No, I was playing a character 
who had no regard for other people. We 
don’t get to do that very often 1m life. 
I'm very much aware of what's socially 
correct. Getting to vent my feelings the 
minute I felt them, to throw things and 
scream and push people—I loved it. It 
was really liberating. 

PLAYBOY: You often play good girls who 
do bad things. What do you think the 
appeal of that is? 

WARREN: I’ve played women who were 
victimized by men and by the times and 
by circumstances. They didn’t think that 
they had a choice, That's a very seductive 

aspect of pornography. 

PLAYBOY: Were you relieved or disap- 
pointed when your nude scene in Victor, 
Victoria got cut? 

WARREN: It didn't get cut; it got changed. 
It was the scene at the train station in 
which I opened my coat; I was supposed 
to have been nude. Three quarters of 
the way through shooting the film, Blake 
Edwards decided that that would be out 
of step, not within the character or con- 
sistent with the tumes. It would be there 
purely for shock value, and the film 
didn’t need it. I was really glad it was 
changed. Oh, God; Blake originally 
wanted to shoot it in an actual train 
station. | would have died. It would 


have been the end of my career. 
PLAYBOY: Having played hookers, show- 
girls, strippers and now a blonde bimbo, 
do you have strong convictions about 
how women are treated these days? 
WARREN: I’m definitely pro-E.R.A. It's 
impossible for me now to play someone 
who ts unquestionably, and with no hope 
for change, a victim. It’s repellent to me. 
I look for a character to make some kind 
of internal change. I have a 13-year-old 
son, and it’s really important to me that 
he get both sides of the story. 

pLAYboy: Which pickup lines work with 
your 

WARREN: I'm basically shy. I don't feel 
comfortable with that kind of thing. I 
met Jeffrey, the man I’ve been with for 
five years, while we were working to- 
gether. I was basically the aggressor in 
that relationship. [ was attracted to him, 
and my way of getting to know him 
was very honest. I would knock on 
his trailer door and say, “What are you 
doing? Can we talk?” 

PLAYBOY: You have a withering stare. 
Under what circumstances do you exer- 
cise it? 

WARREN: If you're talking about a sexual 
kind of look, I don't do that a lot in 
my own life. I'm much more free to be 
sexually aggressive in my work. There's 
definitely a part of me that’s very sexual, 
free and lustful. But in my own life, I 
don’t feel comfortable owning that. 
PLAYBOY: Many men are intimidated by 
you. Do you like that? 

WARREN: This is the first time I've 
heard that. It’s taken me many years 
to feel that I can hold my own with a 
powerful man. So that’s news to me. 
I'm glad. Great. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think you could con- 
vert a fay man? 

WARREN: No. I think people's sexuality 
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# IN A SERIES OF TECHNICAL REPORTS FROM BFGOODRICH | 
OBJECTIVE: To design a tire construction that yields both exceptional touring and performance | 
charactenstics. 


SOLUTION: Introducing the Syntonic System." 
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At BFGoodrich, we have line of BFGoodrich T/A® 
developed a total tire system High Tech® Radials. 4 
| that attains a high level and The Syntonic Sys- 4 


tem entails the use of 
sophisticated state- 
of-the-art design 

~ development that 

_ includes X-ray 
inspection, com- 


optimal balance of touring char- 
acteristics (ride, wear, uni- 
formity, noise reduction) and 

| performance characteristics 
(handling, traction, high-speed 
capabilities): It's called the 





Syntonic System” | puter-optimized 
The Syntonic System consists tread design, 
| of certain internal and external | thorough analy- 
| components that, working | sis of street tires 
| together, achieve a high level through racing, 
_ of tire performance. These com- | and laser in- 
ponents include some of the | duced holograph- 
most advanced material ic examination. 
designs in the industry, like the placement of tire’s 
- unique Inverse Cane-Folded The implications intemal components. 
Fiberglass belt system, high- of holography and 
| modulus bead filler, and stiff X-rays on tire 
| lower sidewall construction that | design 
| have been utilizedin the devel- | X-raysare ideal 
opment of the Comp T/A®—the for verifying the 


| most recent addition to our placement of a tire’s 
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4 BFGoodrich races with street tires 














vacuum inside the chamber. A 
| laser beam enters the chamber, | 
| strikes the tire, and reflects 

back to the camera, which 
takes pictures of the tire at 90° 
| intervals. 

_ Any areas of separation con- 
tained within the tire's layers 
would move as a result of the 
vacuum. The use of double 
exposures allows this move- 
ment to be recorded on the 
holographic film that, when 
developed, is a hologram. 
| BFGoodrich utilizes holog- 
raphy to give our engineers 
maximum insight into the tire’s 
| capabilities, leading to con- 
struction changes that optimize refinements are derived 
performance. | from the race track, which 
Poe _ offers the extreme conditions 
sroest needed to test a tire’s endur- 
ance and performance. 
Racing allows our Per- 
formance Team to put our 
. race car through extra- 
\ ordinary maneuvers 
@\ while monitoring our 
\ T/A High Tech Radi- 
‘\ als for acceleration, 
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tire’s surface $ femperatures, 
checks for separa- g clong with tread 
tion between tire : i) wear and driver 

| layers. <3 comments, are 

| : ¥ recorded and later 
evaluated by tire 

experts and techni- 

cians. A post-race 
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braking, and corner- 


to optimize performance capabilities. 








containing comments and 
recommendations for improve- 
ments to be considered in the 
manufacturing of T/A High 
Tech Radials. Some of the re- 
finements in the Syntonic 
System that have stemmed 
directly from racing are com- 
pound changes, groove-base 
modifications, and a tread 
block element redesign on the 
tire shoulder. 

The Syntonic System has 
been incorporated into the 
design development of current 
T/A High Tech RadialTires and — 
will soon be integrated into 
upcoming lines of premium 


| high-performance radials. 


Because the Syntonic System 
optimizes tire performance... it 
will set new standards in tire 


_ technology. 


This is the fourth in a series of | 
articles designed to help you 
understand how our technol- 
ogy Is utilized...and how it ben- 
efits you. 
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In the current economic climate, American universities must retool. Today's 
students are informed consumers shopping for courses that produce tangible 
results. The offerings in this fall’s catalogs illustrate the trend toward more 
career bang for the tuition buck. Former all-pro student Lenny Kleinfeld 


discovered the following. 


MATHEMATICS 10{0A/CREATIVE MATH- 
EMATICS (Prerequisite: Fine Arts 222/ 
Masterpieces of Trompe l’oeil)—An 
adventure in deductive reasoning. 
First half of the semester is devoted 
to the study of classic tax returns. In 
the second half, students learn to cam- 
ouflage receipts, construct shelters and 
make quick overseas plane reserva- 
tions. (M., W., F., 8:00-9:30 a.., 
Capone Library) 
6 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 600/ATHLETIC 
PRODUCTS OF THE FUTURE (Prerequt- 
site: Phys Ed 400/History of the 
Track Shoe)—A graduate seminar 
that encourages students to think big. 
Past concepts generated include 
domed  little-league stadiums; the 
women’s professional sumo-wrestling 
circuit; Tex Dex, the first combined 
smokeless tobacco and time-release 
amphetamine. (Sun., 2:00-5:00 P.a.., 
Steinbrenner Chapel) 
i 


CHEMISTRY 246/DOMESTIC CHEMISTRY 
(Prerequisite: Physics 101/Primal 
Soup)—Lab course demonstrates the 
classic and nouvelle effects of ex- 
treme temperatures on edible com- 
pounds. In the fall semester, there 
is feld work in Sonoma County, 
where students will gather raw ma- 
terials with which to study fermen- 
tation; the spring field work is a 
hands-on experiment in the fabrica- 
tion of veal. (T., Th. 5:00-7:00 
P.M., Bocuse Lab) 


* 
SOCIOLOGY #4/MARRYING UPWARD 
(Prerequisite: Bio  111/Advanced 


Tanning)—Course combines study 
of seven-digit marriages with appro- 
priate role-playing exercises. Special 
attention will be given to prenup- 
tial agreements and strategies for 
avoiding probate. One student each 
year will be selected to represent the 
school in the national competition 
for the Bouvier Trophy. (M., T., W., 
Th., F., 1:30-3:00 p.m., Capote Com- 
mons TV Lounge) 
6 

CLASSICS 115/INTRODUCTION TO WEST- 
ERN  CIVILIZATION—Comprehensive 
survey of the Sun Belt traces the 


development of the shotgun from 
Judge Roy Bean to Coach Tom Lan- 
dry. Discussion sections will also 
explore The Greening of Ralph 
Lauren, Folklore of the Silicon Chip, 
The Disappearance of Branifft. (T., 
Th., 10:00-11:00 a.st., Hunt Cultural 
Center) 


6 
THEATER ARTS 252/BASIC AGENTING 
(Prerequisite: R.O.T.C. 108/Theo- 


ries of the Bayonet)—Somewhere in 
L.A., there’s a $30,000,000 lunch with 
your name on it. What you learn in 
this course can make the difference 
between getting a package deal and 
getting boxed out. Be sensible. Trust 
us. Sign here. (T., Th., noon—4:00 
p.M., Polo Lounge) 

o 


ECONOMICS 610/BUSINESS RACOQUET- 
BALL (M.B.A. candidates only)— 
Knowing when and how to win grace- 
fully is a fundamental negotiating 
skill. The course provides an in- 
depth analysis of the Laffer Serve 
and Supply-Side Scoring. (M., W., F., 
12:50-1:30 p.m., La Costa Memorial 
Gym) 

3 
PSYCHOLOGY 377/BUREAUCRAT MODI- 
FICATION (Prerequisite: Middle East 
Studies 301/Baksheesh)—This lab 
course is part of a research project 
to determine the most effective type, 
size and frequency of reward to facili- 
tate transit through a_ procedural 
maze. Comparative studies will be 
made of American, Common Market, 
Warsaw Pact and Third World cur- 
rencies and bureaucratic psyches. 
(M., W., F., 7:30-9:00 A.m., Vesco 
Building) 

e 
ENGLISH 448/LITERATURE AS LITERA- 
TURE (Prerequisite: A trust fund)— 
A course for students who wish to 
explore a vintage ivory tower. Dis- 
cussion sections will analyze master- 
pieces of fiction in terms other than 
their adaptability to film. Guest lec- 
turers will include famous novelists, 
who will lead practicums in the 
relationship between saloons and 
Western literature. (M., W., F., mid- 
night—2:00 a.m., Elaine's Hall) 


is much more complicated than that. I've 
had some crushes on gay men, which 
really proves to me that what attracts 
you to a person isn’t necessarily his sex- 
uality—miaybe intelligence or talent, cer- 
tainly initially. 

PLAYBOY: Have you ever hit a man? 
WARREN: Yeah, but I never hit to hurt. 
I have been hit by a man. And I know 
that violence reduces the victim totally. 
It takes away your dignity. 

PLAYBOY: Which is your good side? 
WARREN: All sides. 

PLAYBOY: More and more women are 
spending time with younger men. Why? 
WARREN: I hate to drop names, but I've 
talked with Ali MacGraw about that. 
She's with a man who's 12 years younger 
than she, and I’m with Jeffrey, who's ten 
years younger than I. She said, “You 
don't have to go through the struggle of 
re-educating a man in terms of equality 
and the need for independence and all 
that. It seems to come built in with a 
younger man.” 

PLAYBOY: How young is foo young? 
WARREN: I can't imagine being involved 
with anyone under 21. People are just 
getting to know who they are in their 
20s. So it wouldn't be attractive to me 
to be with someone who was in that 
adolescent search. 

PLAYBoy: Under what circumstances does 
enthusiasm make up for lack of ex- 
perience? 

WARREN: Sexually speaking, I don’t think 
enthusiasm ever makes up for lack of 
experience, [here's much more intimacy 
that comes out of experience. As far as 
the other areas go, I'm sure nobody cares. 
PLAYBOY: If your son only saw your mov- 
ies, would you be comfortable with the 
image he had of you? 

WARREN: No, not at all. When you're 13, 
you're bombarded with puberty, and to 
have your mother be a sexy woman in a 
larger-than-life situation onscreen is dis- 
orienting. I’m sure he would like me to 
look like the other moms and not be 
threatening in any kind of way. 
PLAYBOY: Do you screen his dates? 
WARREN: No, I really do trust his taste. 
We talk about it. 

PLAYBOY: What have you told him about 
fast women? 

WARREN: I'ye really talked with him only 
about how women and young girls feel 
when they’re beginning to date and how 
scared they are, even if they don’t act 
that way. 

PLAYBoY: What is the most fun you can 
have in a public place? 

WARREN: I'm real _ affectionate—very, 
very physical. That's the girl part of me. 
I love to be picked up and carried and 
thrown around. Jeffrey and I do a lot of 
that, and we don't really care where we 
are. Other than head-on sexual behavior, 
I don't feel shy about being physical in 
front of people. 
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Ss" Pong first kicked the Foosball 
game out of the neighborhood bar, 
video games have issued ever greater 
challenges, thrusting players outward 
from the friendly confines of earth. Now 
TRON presents the logical extension of 
computer-game evolution, sucking us 
back to inner space, into the unfamiliar 
guts of the thinking machine. It's a jun- 
gle in there, and in a metaphorical 
search for the computer's heart, we en- 
counter a mechanical solipsism in which 
the machine zs the universe. 

Disney’s TRON film, whatever you 
think of its pedestrian plot, is the com- 
puter age’s answer to Fantasia. Other 
science-fiction epics have fired us off to 
future worlds and parallel planets, but 
TRON takes place in the electrified in- 
nards of a computer. Its success has 
inspired tons of TRON T-shirts and ac- 
tion figures and noodle separators, and 
now its galvanic gonads have spawned 
three electronic games that pit players 
against the video villains of the movie. 

Mattel’s Intellivision TRON package 
offers reasonable facsimiles of two of the 
hlm’s more dynamic confrontations. In 
Deadly Discs, you trade fire with swarms 
of warriors who seem to have microchips 
on their shoulders—they're happy only 
when zapping you with electronically en- 
hanced Frisbees. In Maze-a-Tron (dumb 
names, aren't they?), you slip through a 
busload of integrated circuits to disable 
an evil computer. Anyone familiar with 
the arcade TRON will be disappointed 
by the simplicity of Mattel’s games. 

Tomy's TRON, on the other hand (on 
either hand, actually; it’s hand-held), 
does well within its limitations of size 
and intricacy. It has a decent variation 
on the movie's light-cycle race, a Frisbee 
fight with archvillain Sark and a very 
boring ringtoss with MCP, the Master 
Control Program of the film. Tomy’s 
TRON is a cute little debbil—you can 
see the printed circuits through its 
smoked-plastic console—and it provides 
many minutes of enjoyment. But may- 
be it’s deliberate that the console comes 
presmoked; any good game player will 
smoke the machine with an hour's prac- 
tice. Still, Tomy’s game gives a lot of 
good play until you start beating it. 

But the best and (literally) brightest 
of them all is Bally/Midway’s arcade 
TRON. This ultraviolet powerhouse’s 
popularity is A-aing out Zaxxon and 
shooting down Donkey Kong. It’s a 
work of coin-op art, four video games 
in one. There’s a spider skirmish, in 
which you play futuristic exterminator, 
tackling hordes of arrogant arachnids 
that like the taste of your brain. There's 
a cone climb—shoot your way up what 
looks like a 2Ilst Century crayon and 
MCP (who truly sucks) will suck you up 
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Bally’s maze tanks you very much. 


TRON sings the hobbies 
electric—here’s how 
to beat the best. 


to the next level. If that’s not enough, 
try the tank maze, in which you have to 
hit enemy tanks thrice but they have to 
hit you only once (they carry around 
hre-colored wounds if hit once or twice). 
Finally, there’s an incomparable “‘chick- 
en” game, in which you roar through 
right-angle turns on a motorcycle made 
of light, running your foes into con- 
trails that become walls. The spider and 
cone gamés are uninspired, but the tank 
segment 1s a terrihc combination of tank 
and maze games. And the action in the 
light-cycle sequence makes Hell’s Angels 
look like tough-talking tricyclists. For 
true videophiles, taking on three streak- 
ing enemy cycles with your lone heroic 
one has to be the next best thing to 
piloting the Millennium Falcon. 

These TRON games are not the ulti- 
mate explication of computer technol- 
ogy; they're just toys that bandy about 
technical terms for electric effect. But 
they do familtarize us with the computer, 
if only in the most rudimentary fashion. 
The more we know about our thinking 
machines, the less we have to worry 
about some future day when they start 
playing ws. 

Well, hand-held and home games are 
for fun, but coin-op games are for serious 
competition. What every arcade crusader 
wants is a bit of Bally's blood. How can 
you become a superstar at the arcade 
TRON and be a member of what in- 
siders call the elect TRON? It's not easy— 
not like memorizing one pattern and 
mesmerizing old Pac-Man. So I went to 





Richard Ross of Jacksonville, Florida, 
who won the recent national TRON 
tournament with a score of (get this) 
1,830,044, to ask for strategic suggestions. 

“The important thing to remember 
about TRON,” he says, “is that the tank 
and light-cycle games are the toughest. 
Concentrate on finding the patterns that 
will beat them. You can free-lance on the 
spider and cone games. Well, there are 
some things to keep in mind about 
the cone game: First, run to the side the 
cone’s rotating from. Shoot straight up 
over your head and move in the direc- 
tion of the cone’s rotation. You'll shoot 
a path through the blocks and you can 
move up into the top of the cone.” 

Fine. Now we can handle the cone, 
and the spiders look meaner than they 
play. What about the light cycles? 

Ross pauses—like J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer trying to explain fission to Darryl 
Dawkins. 

“Everybody has a different attack. You 
should just practice at first. When you 
find a pattern that works once, write it 
down and memorize it. Then try it on 
the next level. Slowly, you'll learn a pat- 
tern for every level of difficulty. I always 
start with the throttle full forward at 
maximum speed. On most screens, I cut 
left, then go to the top of the screen and 
take a right past where the enemy cycles 
started. Three cycles are the most you'll 
ever see, but they get faster, while your 
speed stays the same. Just don’t forget 
that the point is to box them inside your 
larger trail. Then go on to the tanks.” 

Hurray—on to the armored nightmare. 

“Sure, the tanks are the toughest, but 
they're not so bad if you remember to 
move up first. On the first board, go to 
the top of the pink diamond in the mid 
dle of the screen. You can shoot through 
the diamond, but the other tanks can't. 
From there, it’s easy to pick off the one 
enemy tank. It gets much harder on the 
later boards. Once you work your way 
into a pattern that has some promise, 
don’t forget what hit you at the end if 
you do get killed. The next time, stop 
short of that particular aisle and take 
out the tank that got you before. Any 
time your tank is less than halfway into 
an aisle—even if your turret’s out 
there—the other tanks in that aisle won't 
fire on you. In an emergency, you can 
drive right into the pink diamond. You'll 
appear somewhere else on the board—a 
lot of times, right on top of another 
tank. I don’t recommend it.” 

If Ross’s TRON strategies sound like 
a long-cut combination of skill and trial 
and error, I'll leave you a last little byte 
of information: From the first token he 
dropped into the slot to the last game of 
the national championship, Richard Ross 
played TRON for 40 days. —KEvIN Cook 





O.J. Comfort 


Pour 2 ounces of Southern 


Everyone Needs _ fe 
a Little Comfort. 0 2c0"" 


—— 
The temperature was hot and the competition __ 
hotter. Now’s the time to serve up the cool, $; 
refreshing taste of Southern Comfort and 
orange juice. We call this thirst-quenching 
combination “O.J. Comfort” 
Your guests will call it delicious! 





To order your set of six 11 ounce Highball glasses, send a check 
or money order for $16.95 (plus $1.00 shipping and handling) or 
your Visa or MasterCard number to Southern Comfort, 1220 
North Price Road, St. Louis MO 63132. To speed your order, use 
your Visa or MasterCard and call toll free 1-800-325-4038 (in 
Missoun: 1-314-993-6606). Void where prohibited by law. 


Southern Comfort 


Southern Comfort Corp., 80-100 Proof Liqueur, St. Lous. Mo. 63132. © 1982, 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Stewart, lan, Dad and Miles Il. 


OPELAND CLAN-DESTINY: Last 
year, The Police arrived in Cairo, 
Feypt. for a concert. Because of a reli- 
gious holiday, customs, along with the 
band's equipment, was closed. The story 
goes that Miles Copeland III, the band’s 
manager, placed a call to an associate of 
his father; shortly thereafter, the amps 
and the guitars were waved through on 
orders from lugh-level authority. Even 
The Police were impressed. The father, 
Miles Copeland II, was one of the found- 
ers of the CIA and, for various reasons— 
including the one described above—has 
been a welcome aide in his three sons’ 
booming music careers. 

Son Stewart is drummer and composer 
for The Police, the only band in the 
world to parlay New Wave music into a 
major financial success. Tan's company, 
Frontier Booking International (F.B.1L), 
arranges tours and concerts for dozens 
of New Wave bands in the United States. 
Miles {11 manages The Police and runs 
two record companies—the Internation- 
al Record Syndicate (I-R.S.) and Spy 
Records. If their penchant for sharing 
their companies’ initials with law-en 
forcement agencies indicates a fascina 
tion with their dad's line of work, it also 
suggests their alfection for the man. 

“Our father is a legitimate genius,” 
says Miles III, 58. “He wrote the biog- 
raphy of The Police in the current 
progran—his writing style is kind of 
like Kurt Vonnegut, Jr.,on LSD.” 

The elder Copeland, who once told a 
reporter that he had chosen spying over 
soldiering at the start of World War 
‘Two because secret agents got to stay in 
better hotels, was instrumental in over- 
throwing the Syrian government in 
1948, among other actions. 


While ther father skulked around 
the Middle East, the brothers grew up 
in such exotic places as Cairo and 
Beirut. “I used to find old CIA manuals 
labeled Tor secreT lying around the 
house,” Miles IIT says. “1 thought I'd 
follow in Dad's footsteps, but he dis- 
couraged me, He said all the fun days 
were over.” 

Copeland senior, who had played 
trumpet with the big bands of Erskine 
Hawkins, Charlie Barnet and Glenn 
Miller before his CLA days, made early 
contributions to each of his sons’ careers. 
“The first set of drums I got Stewart 
were tom-toms that had been a gift from 
Kwame Nkrumah, the former president 
of Ghana,” the father muses. Later, he 
urged Miles II to go into business. With 
a master’s degree in the economics of 
underdeveloped nations, Miles LIT quick- 
ly applied his skills by separating some 
of the Kuwaitis from their newly ac- 
quired oil money. As soon as he discov- 
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Buddy Guy & Junior Wells / Drinkin’ 
TAT ‘n’ Smokin’ Dynamite 

Billy Joe Shaver 

The Dorsey / Sinatra Sessions 

King Crimson / Beat 


. MCS / Kick Out the Jams (reissue) 


We oo 


TRUST US 


You may not find Hot item 
number one at your record store, 
but you can kick your blues by 
sending $8 to Blind Pig Records, 
208 South First Street, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, 48103. 


ered that overnight wealth applied to 
rock groups as well as to Kuwaitis, he was 
on hus way to London as an agent. 

“Lan ts my clone,” says his father. “He 
chased girls and got into fights. and 
when I was his age, I did, too.” Once, 
lan hopped on his BSA 650 and ran 
away from home. hiding out in a tough 
section of Beirut. But, says lan, “After 
about two weeks of hiding, Dad tracked 
me down. He told me for the first time 
that he worked for the CIA.” Then 
Father gave Ian some money and sug- 
gested that he run away to England, 
where Ian went to work for Miles II], 
who soon began managing The Police 
and Squeeze. Stewart soon became a rock 
star; Lan moved to Macon, Georgia, and 
began to import a steady stream of New 
Wave bands, all of which led to the top. 

Miles Ill, who has just bought his 
parents a new house in Oxford, claims 
that his father loves to bring Iriends to 
hear their New Wave bands. Says Dad, 
“I do think Stewart is the second-best 
drummer in the world—alter Buddy 
Rich. Of course, Stewart makes more 
money ina month than Buddy makes in 
a year.” 

At 69, Copeland—who claims to be 
retired from the CIA but may do spot 
consulting work on security problems in 
the Middle East and Alrica—can now, 
presumably, pursue his own imterests. 
Right now, he has a book in the works 
called The Boy-Girl Game. He concedes 
that if seems appropriate that a man 
who once wrote a handbook on clandes- 
tine operations for the CIA should be 
advising young women how to handle 
their men. He says that the book ts “all 
about the tricks that each sex plays to 
catch the other.” How did he get to be 
such an expert? “No comment.” 

—TOM PASSAVANT 





REVIEWS 


Throughout their history, The Eagles 
rap 


took the for mellow—shorthand 








NOT 
]. MECO / Swingtime’s Greatest Hits 
2. Mormon Tabernacle Choir / Songs Amer- 
ica Loves Best Vol, Ni—The Twenties 
3. Frank Berber / Hooked on Big Bands 
+. Billy Idol / Hot in the City 
5. Axe / Offering 


if you're still 
drinking 
whiskey 

on the rocks... 
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it’s because you 
haven't tasted 
goldrum 

on the rocks. 
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Try gold rum—the smooth alternative to bourbons, 
blends, Canadians, even Scotch. The first sip will amaze 
you. The second will convert you. 

Make sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 

Rum has been made in Puerto Rico for almost five 
centuries. Our specialized skills and dedication have 
produced rums of exceptional dryness and purity. 

No wonder 86% of the rum sold in this country 
comes from Puerto Rico. 


RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 


For free “Rums of Puerio Rico’ recipes, wre: Puerto Rican Rums. Dept P-10, 1290 Avenue ot the Amernrcas 
NYO NY 10102 & 1982? Government of Pueno Rico 
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Ever since Ray Charles asked the immortal question “What'd I say?" 
neither lovers nor dancers have sated their appetites for sweet, Juicy Amer- 
ican rhythm-and-blues. There were a few moments when disco automation 
dominated radio and dance floors and made embarrassingly successful forays 
into bedrooms, but the heartfelt romance of RvB ts back, and the message ts 
the same: It’s five p.m. Friday, so let’s parly! Here, then, are a few imperatives 
to bear in mind when your local d.j. says, “Just tell me what you want.” 


The Funk, a.k.a. The Right Stuff, can 
be slick and sly, like Earth, Wind & 
Fire and Chic, or down and dirty, a la 
Parliament/Funkadelic and the Bar- 
Kays; either way, its roots are in the 
chicken-scratch guitar licks and the 
heavy back beat of James Brown's 
and Sly Stone's booty-shaking Sixties 
hits. Beware of fake funk that merely 
sets the toes tapping. True funk at- 
tacks the solar plexus and quickly 
spreads throughout the body, inflict- 
ing a severe case of stompitis. 

Punk Funk is a mutant strain, with 
cranked-up bass, fuller horn arrange- 
ments, lots of onstage leather and 
lace and a decidedly kinky outlook. 
Rick James sums up the aggressive, 
macho side of the genre, while 
Prince—with his bikini briefs—repre- 
sents the lighter side. 

The Smooth Stuff revels in sleek mel- 
odies and streamlined rhythms and 
often cruises to the top of the pop 
charts. Here the Commodores and 
Kool & The Gang walk that fine line 
between syncopated strut and purely 
pop fluff with grace and aplomb. It's 
a tradition that stretches back to Nat 
“King” Cole, and today, the logical 
successor to his throne is crooner/ 
guitarist George Benson. 

Hi-Tone-Harmony groups constitute 
another R&B tradition that refuses to 
die, and you'd best believe they're still 
singing about L-U-V. The Jacksons 
are the sultans of group sing, brother 
Michael having made a smooth transi- 
tion from cherub-faced falsetto to 
impassioned tenor several years back. 
The ultraromantic Fifties and Sixties 
guy-group style lives on in such con- 
temporary units as The Whispers, 
Ray, Goodman & Brown and the 
Spinners. And The Four Tops still 
cook their rich Motor City melodies. 
Girl groups, bless ‘em, flourish today 
in abundance: Sassy, Spandexed Sis- 
ter Sledge had a recent hit with an 
upbeat remake of Mary Wells's early- 
Sixties Motown chestnut My Guy, 
which proves that old wine in new 
bottles still packs a punch. 

Love Men trace their roots back to the 
legendary soul singers Otis Redding 
and Sam Cooke, and their job is to 


sing songs that make women melt. 
Some R&B purists can be heard mut- 
tering, “Not since Otis died.” And 
now that Teddy Pendergrass is recu- 
perating from a near-fatal car crash 
and Al Green is a preacher, we'll 
have to rely on Ray Parker, Jr.’s, rich 
arrangements and sensitive ballads 
and on newcomer Luther Vandross’ 
sophisticated but vulnerable style. 

Divas tend toward the glam and the 
glitz of showbiz after they've been 
around awhile, but the best ones 
overhaul their images and their mu- 
sical approaches every couple of years 
to let us know that soul women are as 
essential to contemporary R&B as get- 
down funk. Diana Ross, Aretha 
Franklin and Gladys Knight, for ex- 
ample, are in fine voice these days, 
and each has produced strong pop 
albums in the past year. And the re- 
turn of Tina Turner's legs to Ameri- 
can music must not be underestimated. 

Reggoe has some strong roots in 
American R&B, so when a Jamaican 
band such as Third World releases an 
album that Stevie Wonder copro- 
duced, you know the forms are mov- 
ing closer together. Sly Dunbar and 
Robbie Shakespeare, the hottest reg- 
gae producers working, had a hit with 
Grace Jones's Nightclubbing LP. 
Look for a lot more Jamaican “rid- 
dims” to turn up in Stateside R&B 
this year. 

Legends keep on recording impor- 
tant new albums, alternately influenc- 
ing and following trends, and three 
Motown greats are still in peak com- 
petitive shape: Smokey Robinson has 
bounced back as one of the great 
sweet balladeers of all time, and 
Marvin Gaye's self-produced output 
usually varies in reverse ratio to how 
much he's in debt for alimony pay- 
ments. Stevie Wonder continues to 
represent the best of all possible 
worlds, whether it’s R&B, pop or jazz. 

James Brown deserves a category all 
to himself. He’s still the hardest-work- 
ing man in show business, breaking 
out in a Cold Sweat onstage more 
than 200 nights a year. Now, that’s 
class. —CRISPIN CIOE 


for a laid-back California music with 
drifting harmonies and redundant cho- 
ruses. It was a bad rap, because the 
band's lyrics were frequently anything 
but mellow and often reflected the over- 
wound mainspring of drummer Don 
Henley, who with the other members 
agreed to disband the supergroup for 
the Eighties. Now Henley’s first solo ef- 
fort, | Can’t Stand Still (Asylum), takes re- 
venge on a gossip-hungry public and 
the boys in the newsroom. The music 
and lyrics here are hot and angry. [he 
anger reaches out more public-spiritedly 
in Johnny Can’t Read and in what may 
be the first antinuke juke tune, Them 
and Us, a bouncy nuclear-annihilation 
rocker. This is a touching and exciting 
album; it is not mellow at all. 
* 

One evening last year, we were pre- 
paring to go to see Superman II. We 
went about our toilette, with the PBS- 
TV program Austin City Limits, teatur- 
ing a hot-blooded saloon-style concert by 
stringman Roy (Hee-Haw) Clark and his 
band, as background. Sometime between 
the shower and the deodorant, it 
occurred to us that Clark's energetic per- 
formances on guitar, fiddle and banjo de- 
served to be more than background, so 
we stayed home and chose the strings of 
steel over the Man of Steel. We recom- 
mend Roy Clark Live from Austin City Limits 
(Churchill/ MCA) to anyone who's ever 
accused Clark of selling out for the big 
time. 

© 

On Somewhere in the Stars (Columbia), 
Rosanne Cash reaches for the stars and, 
luckily, her ambitions never exceed her 
reach. She finally appears confident with 
her own unabashed country style—no 
more dipping into the rock-a-billy ar- 
chives or sweating out an R&B trip that 
she just can’t take. Here she sings her 
guts out and comes off as well as any 
female singer at the mike stand today. 
This is one of the best country ventures 
of the year. 

6 

Punk, the minimalist rock-’n’-roll form 
that has slammed around the country 
for years, fortunately refuses to die. Now 
it’s thriving in L.A., particularly on 
new albums by X and by the Go-Go's 
and on an EP by an unknown phenom 
called King Cotton. Guitars that sound 
like drums and female singers who sound 
like toys are what these groups have in 
common. X's Under the Big Black Sun (Elek- 
tra) may be the rock LP of the year, with 
its hard-working rhythms, grown-up lyr- 
ics, strong melodies and master guitarist 
Billy Zoom. If radio has any guts, you'll 
hear a lot from X. The Go-Go's have 
followed their successful debut album 
with the slower-paced Vacation (I-R.S.). 
It isn’t as hook-laden as the first but 
includes the signature Go-Go beat and 
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Why Hair Transplantation Works. 








Your own living and growing hair Not everyone is a candidate for Hair Transplantation 
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another BMG develop- 
ment that creates a softer, 
more natural hairline. 
Integrity and 
Professionalism 
All our physicians are 
members of the Amer- 
ican Medical Associa- 
tion (AMA), skilled in 
the science and art of 
Hair Transplantation. 
More hair transplant 
procedures and 
MPRs are performed 
at our Group's out- 
patient facilities than 
at any other single 
medical center in 
the world. 
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- Medical 
' Group 


> L. Lee Bosley, M.D. 
Founder and Director 


~ Certitied Diplomate of the 
Ametican Board of Dermatology 


Beverly Hills: 
6447 Wilshire Blvd. 
(at La Cienega) 
213/651-4444 


Newport Beach: 
3961 MacArthur Blvd. 
(at Jamboree) 
114/752-2227 


it ' 
worked 
for Doug. 


Doug Howarth, program coordinator for a leading 
aerospace corporation, is just one of thousands of 
men who have come to the Bosley Medical Group to 
find a permanent solution to baldness through Hair 
Maneplagtation. 


Or mail this 
request for 
information today 


nodiey Medical Group PB11/62 
Beverly Hills: 
8447 Wilshire Blvd. (at La Cienéga) 213/651-4444 
Newport Beach: 
3961 MacArthur Blvd. (at Jamboree) 714/752-2227 

0 Send me more information on Hair Transplantation at 
the Bosley Medical Group, at no cost and no obligation 
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Best System Ever For 
Winning With Women! 


Here’s the most complete system ever for doing a \Tox'Loy Me) -J30)) We) 3 
better with women—NOW at an incredible $25 TYTPNT NTT Wes WITH WOMEN! 
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savings. You get: Eric Weber's new enlarged HOW 
TO PICK UP GIRLS, HOW TO MAKE LOVE TO 
A SINGLE WOMAN, HOW TO PICK UP WOMEN, 
THE SHY PERSON'S GUIDE TO LOVE AND 
LOVING, and 100 BEST OPENING LINES. Yes, 
after just one hour with this revolutionary system 
you ll be meeting, attracting, and making dates 
with beautiful women. . . guaranteed! 

You'll learn: ¢ Over 200 Great Opening Lines 
e How to be sexier to women e The ‘‘Ultimate 
Compliment’ ¢ Getting women to fantasize 
about you © World’s best pickup technique 
e Special words that attract women ® Making 
shyness work for you * Places where women | 
always outnumber men ¢ Getting women to 
approach you ® Over 100 photos of beautiful} 
girls. © and much, much more! 

So stop wasting your money on fancy cars and 
expensive clothes. With our world-famous EN-| 
CYCLOPEDIA, you'll never have a problem with 
women again. And by ordering now, you Save an 
incredible $25! The 5-volume ENCYCLOPEDIA | To order THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WINNING © 
OF WINNING WITH WOMEN is fully guaranteed. | WITH WOMEN send only $49.95 complete (a 
You've got absolutely nothing to lose, and a fan- | Savings of $25!) to: 
tastic, women-filled love life to gain. So order SYMPHONY PRESS, INC. 
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now and start winning with women right away! Dept. PB-K 
z i P.O. Box 515, 
Save $25.00 on these Five MEUM ESET ASTAU 
Fan Bestsell ' Include your name and address. MC and VISA 
SAN IE hee Na accepted. . .Send card number and expiration 


date. Charge-card holders (only) may also order 
by phone. Call toll free anytime: 


800-631-2560 
(In N.J., call: 201-569-8555) 


Allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. Order any book 
separately by sending $12.95 plus $2.00 shipping 
per book and indicating title(s) below: 

__] HOW TO PICK UP GIRLS 

_] 100 BEST OPENING LINES 

[_] HOW TO MAKE LOVE TO A SINGLE WOMAN 

| HOW TO PICK UP WOMEN 

_] THE SHY PERSON'S GUIDE TO LOVE AND LOVING 


Full, 30 day money-back guarantee. HOW TO 
PICK UP GIRLS is also available in many 
Guaranteed! bookstores. 





surf guitar. Island Records execs knew 
nothing about King Cotton but lhked 
the multiracial L.A. band’s demo tape 
so much that they issued it as Stick to the 
Grind, a funky. danceable, calypso-punk 
record with a big beat and peculiar lyr- 
ics. There's definitely some fun under 
the hot California sun. 

° 

A woman in our office likes Lindsey 
Buckingham's voice on Fleetwood Mac's 
Mirage (Warner) for two reasons: It's 
just this side of a schnauzer’s yelp and 
something in its texture reminds her 
of that moment before orgasm. There 
are other reasons why the album is in- 
teresting: Mick Fleetwood’s Africanized 
drumming: the clear voices of McVie 
and Nicks; songs—particularly Hold 
Me—that argue their cases eloquently. 
‘There are missteps, too: Sometimes the 
group sounds so dreamy, even they al- 
most fall asleep. But this gang earns 
every success on this album, and there 
are quite a few of them. 

% 

It is not easy to look at that short 
man in his late 50s—slightly thick in the 
waist, wearing glasses—and suspect that 
he is the hippest jazz singer around. But 
he is. For doubters, there’s Tormé/Encore 
at Marty's, New York (Flair), a live set at 
one of Mel's favorite Manhattan hang- 
outs. The songs are, as ever, chosen with 
impeccable taste—Lulu’s Back in Town, 
an Astaire medley, Sophisticated Lady, 
Day in, Day Out and Stormy Weather 
among them. The backing—by pianist 
Mike Renzi, bassist Jay Leonhart and 
drummer Donny Osborne—is crisp and 
empathetic. Through it all, there’s Mel's 
imagination, wit and that mellow, fluid, 
incomparably inventive voice. Long may 
he wail. 


SHORT CUTS 


Ph.D. (Atlantic): A promising debut 
that doctors up our notion of punk 
with a couple of R&B-flavored cuts, dance- 
able rock and tight harmonies. Worth 
the price. 

Gene Watson / This Dream’s on Me (MCA): 
Another disc that makes us wonder how 
long this fine singer can remain a secret, 

Johnny Griffin’ To the Ladies (Galaxy): 
Terrific sax blowing and backup but 
really dumb song titles, Sofi and Furry? 

Marty Stuart / Busy Bee Café (Sugar Hill): 
A talented studio string man solos with 
# few Ifriends—Johnny Cash, Earl 
Scruges and Doc and Merle Watson. 

Cleo Loine & Dudley Moore / Smilin’ 
Through (Finesse): Fresh out of Oxford, 
Moore landed a job playing piano for 
Laine and husband John Dankworth. 
This reunion is a casual get-together; 
everyone gets along—but nothing very 
serious gets discussed. 

Josie Cotton / Convertible Musie (Elektra): 
Cruising music, with quirky, sexy songs 
such as her underground hit Johnny, 
Are You Queer? 


FAST TRACKS 








GIRDLING HER LDINS DEPARTMENT: Olivia Newton-John has been signed to star in 
an Australian film, Undercover, which will begin rolling right after the first of 
the year. Undercover is not a cop movie; it's a comedy, set in the Twenties, 
about a country girl who goes to work in a foundation-garment factory. What's 
that, you ask? An underwear factory. Olivia is also planning another movie— 
a comedy with music—with John Travolta. She says, “We'll be playing adults 
this time, not kids.” Maybe we're about to see Olivia actually get physical. 


EELING AND ROCKING: Cherlie Daniels 
Ie may have found the script he’s 
been looking for to make his movie 
debut. Says Daniels, “I'd play an out- 
door character in the 1860s, kind of 
a mountain man.” Sounds right to 
us... . Richard Pryor ancl Gregory Hines 
are going to co-star in a movie about 


the late, great Charlie Parker... . D. A. 
Pennebaker, who made Don't Look 


Back and Monterey Pop, is working 
on a film combining interviews and 
concert footage of guitarist Mike 
Bloomfield, who died last year. Other 
Bloomfield news: A book's in the 
works, and PBS is interested in film- 
ing a book Mike wrote himself, Me 
and Big Joe Williams. ... Good Gawd 
De partment: We hear that Dolly Parton 
and Bette Midler may make a movie to- 
gcther, .. . There is a feature docu- 
mentary in the works on Steve Miller‘s 
latest tour... . John Travolta and Brion 
De Palma have given up on the idea of 
trying to make a film based on the 
life of Jim Morrison. Instead, they may 
téam up and do a story of a Morrison 
type similar to the way Midler did the 
Janis Joplin character in The Rose... . 
Looks like liza is set for Ken Russell's 
Finta. 

NEWSBREAKS: Linda Ronstadt will try 
an album of standards after all, with 
Peter Asher producing. Last year’s 
stab at the project was scrapped. 
Nelson Riddle will work on arranging 
and conducting. . . . John McEnroe has 
been taking private music lessons 
from David Bowie, we hear. . . . Mourice 
Gibb had so much fun covering the 
Grammys as a reporter for Good 
Morning, America that he's going to 
cover music on that show perma- 





nently. He'll appear on a semiregular 
basis. More Gibb news: Brother Barry 
bought one of Bing Crosby's golf putters 
at auction in San Francisco. . .. The 
Deod’s drummer, Mickey Hart, has scored 
The Vietnam Experience, a 15-week 
PBS series on Vietnam, airing now. ... 
A musical play called Lennon has 
come to off-Broadway from Liverpool. 
It's the story of Lennon's life with 
Beatles music, but rt’s not Beatlemania 
stuff. Liverpool reviews were good. . - . 
second Generation Department: Zap- 
po and Ringo aren't the only guys with 
kids who perform. There’s a new 
band in London called the Leunder- 
ettes, headed by a 13-year-old young 
lady named Emma Townshend. . . . For 
the first time in 20 years, Abbey Road 
recording studios will be open for any 
music act to use. The Beetles made it 
famous, and the opening of the 
studios to non-EMI artists coincided 
with the anniversary of the boys’ first 
session, for Love Me Do. Other 
Beatles news: Finally, Liverpool's 
Cavern Club is to be resurrected as 
part of a $14,000,000 scheme to re- 
develop part of the city as a living 
memorial to the Beatles. It was buried 
under concrete nine years ago. If they 
can't unearth it, they'll rebuild. 
RANDOM RUMORS: We like this one: 
Martha Davis and the Motels apreed to 
open for J. Geils‘s American tour, but 
they weren't sure about going on to 
play Japan. Said Davis. “I never go 
to Japan on the first date.” ... And 
las of all: Reger Corman’s next movie, 
The Dise Jockey, is about an ugly guy 
with a great voice. Women swoon 
until they see him. Why, then, would 
we want to sce him? —BARBARA NELLIS 
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magine a drunken movie star doing a 
| guest shot on a major TV variety show 
called Comedy Cavalcade back in 1954, 
with one of the show's junior writers 
assigned to keep the superstar sober 
until air time. That's all ye need to know 
about the plot of My Favorite Year (MGM), 
an old-fashioned farcical mishmash full 
of wildly mixed blessings but mostly 
redeemed by a string of hilarious comic 
highlights. Peter O"Toole plays the flam- 
boyant, swashbuckling actor, apparently 
someone a lot like Errol Flynn. Joe Bo- 
logna plays the TV star, someone not 
unlike Sid Caesar in his heyday. Movie 
newcomer Mark Linn-Baker is the young 
writer, someone rather like Mel Brooks 
way back when. Maybe. Anyway, Brooks's 
company coproduced the movie, a cirec- 
torial debut for actor Richard Benja- 
min, who is occasionally heavy-handed 
but is helped by his step-lively cast. 
O'Toole oozes style and class from every 
pore, as usual, equally at home with 
drunkard jokes, sex jokes, Jewish jokes 
and knockdown, drag-out slapstick. Also, 
its fun to see formersexpot singer 
Laime Kazan (whose last rescue mission 
was One from the Heart) emerge as 
# top comedienne. Here, she's cast as 
Linn-Baker’s formidable Jewish mother, 
a dragon lady apt to greet a dinner 
cuest with “Welcome to our humble 
chapeau.” Although Favorite Year 
doesn't gel half the tume, the better half 
is fruity, firm and delicious. ¥¥% 

a 

His sunny disposition and that phe- 
nomenal voice carry [taly’s Luciano Pa- 
varotti to another personal triumph in 
Yes, Giorgio (MGM). The sound track 
socks it across, with the great tenor 
performing operatic showstoppers, plus 
such pop favorites as Santa Lucia and 
I Left My Heart in San Francisco. 
Mama mia, there’s the rub, You gotta 
have some kind of movie as a framework 
to display a world-class artist. (For 
another framework, see this month's 
Playboy Interview with Pavarottt.) In 
this case, they've come up with a wry 
romance between a touring concert star 
and a Jady doctor (kathryn Harrold) 
who knows he’s a contentedly married 
man but decides a fling might be fun. 
It's a silly piece of fluff but no sillrer 
than some of the plots used by Mozart 
and Verdi and somewhat more sophis- 
ticated im tone than those cmematic 
pastas in) which Mario Lanza’ and 
Kathryn Gravson used to flounder. Har- 
rold is a fetching nonsinger who can 
act, and her illustrious co-star acquits 
himself well, too, under the direction 
of Franklin J. Schaffner (a long way 
from his Oscar-winning Patfon). Lanza’s 


screen career went to pot, literally, 








O'Toole hams up his Year. 





O’Tooleing around with 
Peter; romancing on the 
high Cs with Pavarotti. 





Adrienne meets her match. 


because of weight problems. Pavarotti 
outshines him im every department and 
may become a movie star if there's a 


place im the Hollywood firmament for 


golden-tenor Teddy bears. Meanwhile, 
buy the record and bear with Giorgio. ¥¥ 
o 

George Romero's off-the-wall Creep- 
show (Warner), a cinematic comic strip 
from an original script by Stephen King, 
was supposed to even things up for all 
those loyal King readers who hated what 
Stanley Kubrick did with The Shining. 
I'm not sure the point is made in this 
omnibus film designed as a horror-comic 
spool, a varied collection of eerie tales 
that range in quality from poor to per 
fect. Romero made his reputation with 
Night of the Liwing Dead and Dawn of 
the Dead, cult favorites, a pair of shock- 
ers so grisly that no one noticed that he’s 
not especially good at handling actors. 
Here, he is mocking the kind of movie 
he used to do and seems convinced that 
strenuous overacting will make everyone 
funny. Leslie Nielsen, as a jealous hus- 
band who buries his wife and her lover 
neck-leep on the beach and sets up 
closed-circuit TV to record his diabolical 
revenge, 1s left high and dry by Romero. 
So is Adrienne Barbeau, opposite Fritz 
Weaver and Hal Holbrook in a gory 
minishocker titled The Crate, about a 
boxed monster that devours a henpecked 
professor's wife. Creepshow's piéce de 
resistance 1s They're Creeping Up on 
You, a droll masterwork starring E. GC. 
Marshall as a rich, utterly nasty old man 
who goes berserk in a modern Manhat- 
tan tower infested with wall-to-wall 
cockroaches. Marshall knows /ow to 
ham it up with no loss of credibility. 
Last in the line-up, he's hilarious and 
such a take-charge performer that | 
kept wishing he had been there from the 
beginning to score more points for 
King. ¥¥ 

oe 

Among those midsummer specials that 
may stand a chance of surviving until 
the first [frost is The Best Little Whorehouse 
in’ Texas (Universal/RKO), otherwise 
known as Hello, Burt and Dolly. Every- 
one must know by now that the movie 
is based on the Broadway hit musical, 
which was based on a Larry L. King 
story originally published in pLaysoy. A 
lot has been taken out of the show— 
mainly pungent detail about the girls in 
Miss Mona’s cat house—to make room 
for cutesy-sexy star turns by Dolly Parton 
and Burt Reynolds. Burt doesn’t have 
much to do, but Dolly's irrepressible as 
always, her cleavage garnished with a 
million dollars’ worth of spangles, and 
both seem to be having fun while Dom 
DeLuise and Charles Durning damn 
near steal the show—DeLuise as a moral 
watchdog who stuffs socks in his crotch, 
Durning as the hard-pressed, — side- 
stepping governor of the Lone Star 
State. What's been added to Best Little 
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Hf you'd nh ic Car more about the way we make ink Daniel s, drop us a line. 


AGING JACK DANIELS WHISKEY alls 


for hot summers, cold winters and a few men 
like Lawrence Burns. 


Summer's heat causes our whiskey to seep 
inside the barrel’s char. (Here's where it gains 
body and color.) Our cold winter air brings 
it back out. And barrelmen like Burns 

keep track of this gentle 
activity year after year after 
year. For a whiskey, there's 
no better resting place than 
a Jack Daniel’s warehouse. 
And from the looks of 
Mr. Burns, there's nothing 
wrong with it for a man. 
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Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof = Distilled and Bottled by Jack Danie! Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. | 


| famous 
| homogenized that one song reassuringly 





| clint 





} Anachronisms of morals and 
l abound in 





F 2 = La - 
Whorehouse doesn't quite measure up to 


| what was taken away, in my view. but my 


view Is prejudiced tn favor of the earth- 
i¢r Broadway version. Director Colin 
Higsins’ Whorehouse is a likable enter- 
tainment, middlebrow raunch about the 
Chicken Ranch—harlotry so 


amd almost 
there’s " 


convincingly insists that 
nothin’ dirty go’ on.” ¥¥% 
cy 

More whores with hearts of gold turn 
up in Night Shift (Ladd/WB), a sur- 
prisingly beguiling comedy about two 
oddball characters who use a Manhattan 
morgue as command post for a ring of 


| calleirls. Expertly directed by Ron How 
| ard. his colleague 
| Days. 
} with his finest big-screen performance 


from [Ws Happy 


Henry “Fonz” Winkler comes up 


so far as a mild-mannered sclinook who 


| resolves his identity crisis through flesh 
|| peddling and 


tomfoolery with a win- 
some trollop (Shelley Long). Night Shift 


| plavs far better than it sounds in sum- 
}imary, and the 


screenplay (by Lowell 
Ganz and somcone named Babaloo Man- 


Pdel) really takes off whenever the cam- 
Pera is on Michael Keaton. 


another TV 


recruit in au star-1s-born debut as Wink- 


| ler’s madcap cohort. Keaton has the best- 
P written part and waltzes away with the 
|} movie as a revved-up. 
|} man who tapes all his brain storms yct 


never-sav-die con 


preserves a wondrous innocence about 
pimping as an expression of American 


| free enterprise. No such job opportunt- 


ties in Russia, he notes. Which pretty 
well sums up the cheeky amorality that 
keeps the film hustling chuckles all the 
way. ¥¥¥ 
‘ 
Doggedly loval Woody Allen fans are 


| welcome to A Midsummer Night's Sex Comedy 


which sets Woody back a 
step into his oh-to-be-Ingmar- 
Bergman phase. This costumed period 
piece is gencrally sophomoric, soporific 


(Orion /WB), 


1 and left me wishing that Woody would 


just go back to being himself. TU defend 
to the death a film maker's right to trv 


| something new and different. But what 


is new about an indifferent rehash of 
Bergman’s masterful Smiles of a Summer 
Night, made in 1955 and already re- 


| hashed by Stephen Sondheim in thie 


Af rastc? 
manners 
turn-of-the- 


slage musical A Little Night 


Sex Comedy, a 
century romance reeking of 1982 that has 


| Mia Farrow doing a so-so Diane Keaton 
| imitation. 
1 Ferrer 


N f lt ¥ St een burgen e ] cae" 
and Tony Roberts also wade 


through Allen's sluggish country week- 


i end, but the only memorable house guest, 


Julie Hagertvy— 
Air pla ne! a 


for my money, was 
chief stewardess olf 





| horny nurse. Too bad Woody neglected 


lo invite a show doctor. Neither Julie's 
charms nor limpid cinematography by 
Gordon Willis nor Allen’s undeniable 
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talent can do much to rescue a terminal 
case of trivial, derivative blah. ¥ 
a 

Shady characters in dark city  set- 
tings are the essence of the so-called 
film now, a French label invented by 
critics for a particular kind of gang- 
Ster movie of the Forties. One of the 
best and earliest examples of the genre 
is Bogart’s The Maltese Falcon, hased 
on a novel by Dashiell Hammett. Which 
brings us, finally, to Hammett (Orion/ 
WB), a homage to the American writer, 
the French label and, maybe, to Bogart 
and tough-guy movies in general. It is 
based on a book by Joe Gores and filmed 
by West German clirector Wim Wenders. 
Got all that? Francis Ford Coppola's 
Zoctrope Studios originated this project, 
starring Frederic Forrest, a damned good 
actor, as the fictionalized Hammett of 
the tille—a famous, hard-drinking writer 
mixed up in a case reminiscent of those 
in his own books. It's a San Francisco 
melodrama about a missing Chinese girl, 
prostitution and = blackmail. It’s also 
murky, mannered, slow as molasses but 
quite beautifully designed and photo- 
graphed. I'd call Hammett the cinemat- 
ic equivalent of designer jeans—a_ lot 
of style laid over the simple substance, 
which has been fancied up without being 
improved in any significant way. To me, 
it’s an interesting and somewhat pre- 
tentious failure, though I strongly sus- 
pect that Hammett would have called 
it a crock. ¥¥ 





e 

The subtle, sexual but essentially 
innocent relationship between a 12-year- 
old girl (Ana Torrent) and a widower 
(Hector Alterio) well into his 50s be 
comes a matter of life-or-death urgency 
in The Nest (Quartet). Writer-director 
Janne De Arminan’s Spanish-language 
drama is a delicate piece and a bit of a 
downer, though clearly deserving of the 
Oscar nomination it recetved im 1980 as 
Best Foreign Film. To make this unlike- 
ly romance believable takes some doing, 
since the mismatched duo—she a_ pre- 
cocious, seductive charmer, he an eccen- 
tric recluse—bridges the generation gap 
chiefly by talking about birds, playing 
valnes, pretending to conduct symphony 
orchestras. Torrent and Alterio con- 
vincingly project, however, that their 
May-December close harmony 1s pure, 
simple and poeuc in the grand tradition 
ol star-crossed lovers [rom Romeo and 
Juliet to Harold and Maude. ¥¥¥ 

sd 

As a scientific whiz Kid in Zopped! 
(Embassy), Scott Baio goes to his high 
school chemistry lab and whips up a 
formula that gives him telekinetic pow- 
ers. Egged on by his best friend (Willie 
Aames), he uses that secret weapon most- 
ly to pop the buttons off coeds’ blouses 


or whisk away their formals at the 





Hammett's Forrest, Henner. 





Hammeit loses the original’s 
Dash; Cheech and Chong overdo 
it; but Lofa’s Sukowa sizzles. 
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Tough luck for Cheech and Chong. 
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Barbara Sukowa as Lola. 


prom (see Sex in Cinema, page 160). As 
a snippy prom queen, Heather Thomas 
suffers most of the impromptu exposure 
(though a footnete in the closing credits 
states that her nudity was performed by 
a double). Ah, well: she looks good, who- 
ever she is. Zapped! doesn't go quite far 





enough to realize its potential as an 
amiable, youth-oriented. absolutely brain- 
less send-up of Carrie. ¥¥ 

* 

A rageedy mess but entirely their own, 
Cheech and Chong’s Things Are Tough All 
Over (Columbia) hits a new low in the 
dogged celebration of recreational drugs 
and toilet humor. One rank running gag 
about flatulence sets the tone for the 
lads’ sloppiest cinematic spree, alleviated 
to some extent when they ride an open 
convertible through an atitomatic car 
wash and when Cheech gets tuinbled dry 
at the laundromat. That's the subtler 
stuff. All in all, they were infinitely fun- 
nier in their September Playboy Inter- 
view. Maybe they gave us the best of 
C. and C. and blew it for their seat-of- 
the-pants scenario. Thanks, guys. Catch 
you next time, ¥¥ 

a 

Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s mannered 
but spellbinding lola (UA Classics), one 
of his last films, turns out to be among 
his best. The acknowledged gay white 
hope of West German cinema, Fass- 
binder died earlier this year at the age 
of 56. Except lor The Marriage of Marta 
Braun, in 1979, he never made a movre 
quite so sexy, stylish and accessible as 
Lola. She's a kissin’ cousin to Maria 
Braun and a born survivor, another sym 
bolic character who somehow sums up 
the spirit of modern West Germany, 
though she seems at first to be only the 
resident singing prostitute in a sump- 
tuous cabaret. Seducing a stolid bourgeots 
bureaucrat (Armin Mueller-Stall) respon- 
sible for local building contracts draws 
Lola into a spiral of power and sexual 
politics that may baffle an audience at 
times but is never dull. Fassbinder’s sheer 
theatricality transforms his seemingly 
commonplace tale into bravura cinema— 
a fable of good and evil in luminous 
shades of pink, blue and gold, as stun- 
ningly lit as a vintage MGM > musical. In 
the title role. blonde Barbara Sukowa 
delivers an electric performance reminis- 
cent of Diectrich’s in The Blue Angel. 
She shimmies; she strips; she wraps men 
around her little finger, Knocks ‘em dead 
onstage, brings them to life in bed. ¥¥¥ 

a 

Made several years ago and recently 
released over here, Piof: The Early Years 
(Fox) is a musical bio of the late, great 
French singer's early years. A diminu- 
tive actress named Brigitte Ariel is very 
sympathetic in the title role, though the 
movie on the whole seems a carefully 
laundered retelling of Piaf's life as a 
guttersnipe destined to become a legend. 
There are 14 classic Piaf songs on the 
sound wack—five from Piaf recordings, 
the rest sung by a remarkable vocal 
impressionist named Betty Mars. Since 
none of the lyrics are subtitled in Ene- 
lish, this is a movie better heard than 
seen. ¥ —REVIEWS BY BRUCE WILLIAMSON 
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They both know nothing works better, nothing’s more soothing. 

The man on the left wishes he were the man on the right. 
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MOVIE SCORE CARD 


capsule close-ups of current films 
by bruce williamson 


The Best Little Whorehouse in Texas 
(Reviewed this month) And cleaned 
up a bit for Burt and Dolly. ¥¥2 

Creepshow (Reviewed this month) 
Writer Stephen King lets George 
(Komero) do it. ¥¥ 

Diner Hanging out with the cuys 
back mm 1959. Nostalgic, and even 
more delicious than on first view. ¥¥¥¥ 

ET. The €xtro-Terrestrial Courtesy of 
Steven Spielberg, it came from outer 
space and appears to be conquering 
the world. v¥¥¥ 

Hommett (Reviewed this month) 


Tribute to Dashiell, a mixed bag. ¥Y¥ | | 


tola (Reviewed this month) Fine 
Fassbinder swan song. ¥¥¥ 
A Midsummer Night's Sex Comedy ({Re- 
viewed this month) Woody, wooden. ¥ 
Monty Python Live et the Hollywood 
Bow! Invasion of ye merrie English- 
men, all mad as hatters. ¥¥¥ 
My Favorite Yeor (Reviewed this 
month) O'Toole ws. television in 


154. ¥¥' 
The Nest (Reviewed this month) Ihe 
rain in Spain soaks lovebirds. ¥¥¥ 


Night Shift (Reviewed this month) 
A better litthe whorehouse—in a city 
morgue, of all places. ¥¥¥ 

An Offcer and a Gentleman Old- 
fashioned movie romance—Richard 
Gere wooing Debra Winger. V¥¥ 

Piaf: The Early Years (Reviewed this 
month) A legend lessened in a Jaun- 


dered bio. ¥ 
Pink Floyd The Wall Illustrated rock, 
lrom the celebrated LP, ¥¥% 


Poltergeist Spielberg again, raising 
the dead and wreaking havoc in a 
neat California suburb. ¥¥¥% 

The Rood Worrior Ausiralia’s Mel 
Gibson as a futuristic highwayman 
having one hell of a time. ¥¥¥ 

Rocky (NW Another knockout, and he 
needs no introduction. ¥y¥¥ 

Tempest Paul Mazursky bellics up to 
the Bard. v¥ 

Things Are Tough All Over (Reviewed 


this month) Cheech and Chong gone 


wrong with a splash, as usual. ¥¥ 
TRON What you see is what you 
vet—video games as cinema. ¥¥'2 


The World According to Gerp The 
book, with Robin Williams. Wonder- 
fully cast and mostly exhilarating, ¥¥¥ 

Yes, Giorgio (Reviewed this month) 


Pavaroltissimo, and that's all. ¥¥ | 


Young Doctors in Love Genial spoof ol 
medical soap operas, with every stetho- 
scope booby-trapped. ¥¥2 

Zopped! (Reviewed this month) Cash- 
ing im on Carrie. Maybe. ¥¥ 


¥¥¥¥ Don't miss ¥¥ Worth a look 
¥¥¥ Good show ¥ Forget it 
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WHAT WE HAVE LOVED 


FOR CENTURIES, YOU 


| WILL LOVE IN SECONDS. 


Since 1608 it's been the same old story 

People love Old Bushmills the second 
they taste it. 

Because Old Bushmills is smooth and 
mellow. A smoothness not easily come by. 

The secret lies in an ancient process 
that goes back centuries to Ireland. To the 
village of Bushmills, and the oldest whiskey 
distillery in the world. 

Here we pick the local barley ripe for 
harvest in nearby fields. 

We draw clear water from the River Bush, 
water born for whiskey. 

We commit these and other choice 
ingredients to our age-old triple distilla- 
tion process. 

Then our whiskey matures in 
handmade oaken casks. 

When it finally comes of age years 
later, only then is it worthy of our label. 

Old Bushmills 

But, like 18 generations before you, 

you'll know exactly what that means. 

After your very first taste. 





by Fi: taste you dont have to acquire, 


A BLEND OF 100% IRISH WHISKIES. 80 PROOF PROOUCT OF IRELAND. 
" THE JOS. GARNEAU CO, NEW YORK N.Y © 1982 
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BOOKS 





raham Greene's Monsignor Quixote 

(Simon & Schuster) is a nifty bit of 
Inerary updating. A simple country 
priest, who counts the fictional Don as 
an ancestor, is suddenly elevated to mon- 
signor—a sort of knight of the Church. 
He sets off on a journey with the former 
mayor of his town, a Communist con- 
veniently miscalled Sancho, in a Fiat- 
Five named Rocinante. En _ route, 
Sancho and Quixote manage to talk 
movingly about faith, doubt, commu- 
nism and friendship. Is this a gentle, 
harmless book? Thank God, it isn't. 

. 

Rejoice, Flashy fans! Harry Flashman, 
the drunken bully expelled from Rugby 
School in Tom Brown’s Schooldays, is 
back in Flashman and the Redskins (Knopl), 
from The Flashman Papers 1819-1850 
and 1875-1876. This time, our ace of 
cads is headed West with the forty-niners 
(picking up where author George Mac 
Donald Fraser abandoned him in Flash 
for Freedom!) as the leader of a wagon 
train of whores. With Apaches to the 
left and mulatto sluts to the right. Flashy 
takes French leave and nearly loses his 
ycllowed skin to half the Indian nations 
and some mighty nasty white scalp hunt- 
ers to boot. Then, 25 years later. Flash 
and his beautiful, brainless wife, Elspeth, 
return to the West, and our boy steps 
in it again—meeting scorned old loves 
and receiving the sheck of his callow 
life while masquerading as a corpse at 
the battle of the Little Big Horn. Polish 
your saber and pour the wine. Flashy's 
on the warpath—running like hell in 
retreat. 

* 

You went to college. You were an 
English major, which meant you were 
sensitive and/or wanted to get laid. 
You went looking for a muse. If you 
were lucky. you found her and she put 
out. From John Fowles’s vantage point, 
she was a radical feminist who dressed 
in punk attire and played electric gut- 
tar mstead of the traditional — lyre. 
Fowles’s latest novel, Mentisso (Little, 
Brown), is a grad student's delight. filled 
with literary references, but the sex 
scenes make it totally accessible. It is 
light, lively and a major chuckle. 

Talented short-story writer Laurie 
Colwin has now written a second novel 
that may be the most unembroidered, 
focused piece of writing about a love 
triangle since Smokey Robinson wrote 
Silent Partner (in a Three-Way Love 
Affair) in 1973. In Family Happiness 
(Knopf), Polly Solo-Miller Demarest is a 
perfect mother, a perfect wife and a 
perfect daughter. She even has a job 
and does that well. Perfect people 
don't usually make good subjects for 





Cervantes recycled. 





Graham Greene puts the Don on 
wheels; Flashman survives 
Custer’s last stand. 





Flashman resurrected. 


novels, so the appearance of Polly's 
lover comes as both a relief to the read- 
er and a necessary wrinkle to the plot. 
The problem ts, how does a perfect per- 
son handle this infraction? Does she fish 
or cut bait? We won't tell except to say 
that, while the book moves a bit slowly 
for anyone who's been Ludlum loading 
lately, the ending 1s a vote for love 
whatever its complications. 
o 

(Click Song (Houghton Mifflin) slipped 
through our fingers when it was pub- 
lished earlier this year. We want you 
to know about it. Its author, John A. 


Williams, has written a number of good 
books, including The Man Who Cried 
f Am and The Junior Bachelor Socicty, 
which NBC made into the TV movie 
Sophisticated Gents. !Click Song is about 
everything American: race relations, 
fricndship, love, politics, publishing, 
hope and despair. The hero is a poet 
turned novelist: he doesn't drink with 
the right crowd, but he’s got real tal- 
ent. He is not famous enough to be a 
winner. His life is filled with adventure 
and ends in tragedy. Buy it. You won't 
get a better read this year. 
os 

Lethal Liam Devlin of The Eagle Has 
Landed touches down in the present 
day in jack Higgins’ Touch the Devil 
(Stem & Day). That lucky, charming 
leprechaun is sadder and wiser now, 
but his young American protégé, Martin 
Brosnan, is as bloodthirsty a gunman 
as you'll find. Higgins’ utle comes from 
an auld Irish adage: “Touch the Devil 
and you can never let go.” It refers 
here to the moral muddiness of the spy 
biz but might as well characterize multi- 
continental thrillers such as this. Touch 
the first chapter and you probably 
won't let go until the climax, but all 
the time, there’ll be a litthe devil on 
your shoulder whispering, “You've read 
it all before.” 


BOOK BAG 


The Valley of Horses (Crown), by Jean 
M. Auel: At last! The sequel to The 
Clan of the Cave Bear, Ayla finds The 
Others and we enjoy the journey. 

The Armchair Querterbock (Scribner's), 
edited by John Thorn: Here's almost a 
century of fine writing on pro football— 
fact and fiction—from the pens of Red 
Smith, Jimmy Cannon, James Dickey 
and Damon Runyon. among others. 

Cadillac Jock (Simon & Scliuster), by 
Larry MeMurtry: The author of The 
Last Picture Show returns to Texas and 
gives us a rodeo cowboy turned antique 
dealer on the high and low roads be- 
tween Washington and the Lone Star 
State. Go for it. 

11.7. The Manogement of Opportunity 
(Times Books), by Robert Sobel: The 
first major look at the largest and most 
diversified business conglomerate in the 
world. Worth a skim. 

Your Official Guide to Reaganworld (Pcri- 
gee), by Mort Gerberg: Gerberg, a reg- 
ular contributor to PLAYBOY, takes us to 
America’s newest entertainment center 
in cartoons and humor. 

Indecent Exposure: A True Story of Holly- 
wood and Woll Street (Morrow), by David 
McClintick: One hell of a piece of 
journalism on the fall of David Begel- 
man from the top spot at Columbia 
Pictures—and much more. 


+x COMING ATTRACTIONS >< 





po. Gossip: Italian director Sergio (A 
D Fisefu of Dollars) Leene 1s back be- 
hind the cameras shooting a film that 
has taken him no fewer than 15 years 
to get off the ground. Budgeted at a 
cool $28,000,000 and starring Robert De 
Niro, Treat Williams, James Woods, Elizabeth 
McGovern, Tuesday Weld and Leuise Fletcher, 
Once Upon a Time in America is 
Leone’s answer to the Godfather films— 
a grand epic covering more than 40 years 
in the lives of a family of Jewish gang- 
sters. Is the man who gave us the spa- 
ghetti Western starting a new genre— 
the matzoh-ball gangster film? We'll have 
to wait till 1985 to find our. . . . Burt 
Reynolds and his current squeeze, Loni 
Anderson, Will co-star im Hol Needham’s 
Stand on It, a comedy in which Burt 
plays a race-car driver. . . . Presently 
in the works at CBS-TV is America’s 
Sweetheart, a biopic of silent-screen star 
Mary Pickford. . . . Pia Zadora will top-line 
The Lonely Lady, based on Herold Rob- 
bins’ best seller about a beautiful young 
writer seeking recognition. ... Comedian 
David Steinberg is directing Nummnuls, star- 
ring and written by members of SCTYPV. 
The film, says Steinberg, is so crazy it 





De Nira Williams 

defies description. Stay tuned for details 
as they erupt. . . . Having recently 
completed work on The Outsiders, Francis 
Coppola has decided to bring yet an- 
other $. E. Hinton youth drama to the 


screen. This one, called Rumble Fish, is, 


in Coppola's words, “a mature, tough 
drama in which the events take place at 
night and the young protagonists race 
against the clock, as in High Noon.” Matt 
Dillon and Mickey (Diner) Rourke star. 
a 

coPS AND RosBBERS: Iwo killers—Ganz 
and Billy Bear—have escaped from pris- 
on, murdered a few people in the process 
and, as if that weren't cnough, stolen 
Detective Jack Cates's gun. Cates wants 
to get them and his gun back, but he 
needs the help of Reggie Hammond, a 
street-smart ghetto black who is doing 
time in the slammer from which Ganz 
and Billy Bear have just gone A,W.O.L. 
and privy to their whereabouts. Ham- 
mond wouldn't mind taking a little 
sabbatical from the hoosegow, since he's 
got some hidden loot, and also because 
he'd like to get Jaid. So Cates arranges 





for a 48-hour pass and the two—cop and 
con—go hunting. Their original dislike 
for each other turns first to mutual re- 
spect, then to friendship. So goes the plot 
line of Paramount's #8 HRS., directed by 
Walter Hill and starring Nick Nolte as Cates 





Murphy Nolte 


and Saturday Night Live cutup Eddie 
Murphy as Hammond. Annette O'Toole co- 
stars as a 27-year-old bartender with an 
M.A. who defies male authority but likes 
men and, natch, falls in love with Nolte. 
48 HRS. is scheduled to be released dur- 
ing the Christmas season. 
6 

sPACE capETs: Whatever Airplane II: 
The Sequel is lacking in plot it seems to 
be making up for in casting. All summer 
long, I was deluged by dailv press re- 
leases from Paramount proclaiming such 
breath-taking news as “CHUCK CONNORS 
RECRUITED FOR AIRPLANE Hl" oF “CHAD 
EVERETT ON BOARD FOR AIRPLANE 11.” 
Hot stuff, huh? Castingwise, here’s how it 
stacks up at presstime: Robert Hays, Julie 
Hagerty, Peter Groves and Lloyd Bridges are 
back. This time, the plot involves the 
world’s first commercial lunar space shut- 
tle, with Hays as star test pilot, Graves in 
the cockpit and Bridges pulled out of 
retirement to guide the shuttle’s landing. 
Joining them are Chuck Connors as the 
tough-talking head of airport ground 
control and Aldo Ray as Sergeant Major 
Gus Greavy, a veteran of six wars who, in 





Hays Hagerty 


the words of the release, “knows that 
when the going gets tough, the tough get 
together and sing a song.” Sonny Bono 
plays a mad bomber on board the shut- 
tle, Raymond Burr is the judge who presides 
when Hays’s mental competence comes 
Into question, Rip Torn is the head of the 
Space Center, Chad Everett is a dastardly 





schemer who jeopardizes the relationship 
of the space-bound lovers (Hays and 
Hagerty) and—horror of horrors—William 
Shatner is Buck Murdock, commander of 
the Alpha Beta lunar base. 

& 

MISSING PERSONS: Early 1983 will see the 
release of 20th Century-Fox’s Without a 
Trace, the screen adaptation of Beth 
Gutcheon’s best-sclling novel Still Missing, 
the story of a mother’s unflagging at- 
tempts to find her lost child. Kate Nelligan 
plays Susan Selky, an intelligent and 
heroic woman who relentlessly keeps the 
faith that her son, Alex, is still alive. 
Judd Hirsch is the detective who gets So 
wrapped up in the case that he begins to 
feel that he has lost his own son. Stockard 
Channing plays Susan's supportive neigh- 
bor, and David Dukes is the separated 
husband. Without a Trace marks the 
directorial debut of Stenley Jaffe, whose 
producing credits mclude Taps and 
Kramer us. Kramer. Asked why he had 


ie 








sae _A B ys A 
Hirsch Nelligan 
optioned the book so early (nine months 
before publication), Jaffe explained: 
“First, it moved me, and, second, it had 
to do with the frailty of the relationship 
between adults and what I consider to 
be our most important asset—our chil- 
dren.” Jaffe added that he was intrigued 
by the opportunity “to explore personal 
relationships at a time of crisis.” 
| 

ODOR IN THE CouRT: © We intend to speak 
purposefully about a very important 
social ill,” says producer Frank Yablons 
about his latest film, Siar Chamber. 
That's a switch from the whiz-bang 
special-effects extravaganzas weve been 
seeing lately. The social ill to which 
Yablans refers is the ability of criminals 
to escape justice through legal loopholes. 
In the film, a group of judges take mat- 
ters into their own hands—via a secret 
court much like the infamous Star 
Chamber of English history—to keep 
criminals off the streets. Micheel Douglas 
stars as a young judge; Sharon Gless (Lynn 
Redgrave’s replacement in IV's House 
Calls) is his wife. Directed by Peter 
(Capricorn One) Hyams, Star Chamber 
also features Hal Holbrook and Yaphet Katto. 
—JOHN BLUMENTHAL 
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walls of your listening area. [his for a live demonstration at your 
exclusive Bose technology gives | authorized Bose High Fidelity 
you an astonishingly clear and dealer. 
spacious stereo effect that is 
unlike anything you have ever 
heard from ordinary bookshelf 
speakers. 

A unique Direct Energy Con- 
trol lets you adjust the spatial 
image to fit your music and room. 
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The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701 
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By ASA BABER 


MALE SEXUALITY is up front, outstanding, 
penetrating, erecting, swollen—there. 
Sorry about that, but it's true. We spend 
much of our lives being haunted by our 
condition. But maybe it's time for us 
to stop blushing, banish the shyness and 
end the uneasy silence. The world de- 
pends just as much on our being (here 
as it does on women’s betng receptive. 
If we refuse to admit our basic sexual 
nature, then we pervert any honest 
search for ourselves. 

The image of the male in American 
culture has been thrown open to ques- 
tion by the winds of change. In some 
circles, men are scen as impotent wunps. 
To make matters more confusing. such 
weakness is praised at times. ‘The more 
traditional male roles—guardian, pro- 
tector, breadwinner, fighter—are con- 
sidered too rigid and narrow, and $0 
what some come up with is a muddled 
picture of the ideal male: John Wayne 
as Hamlet, say. 

But sexually speaking, such an image 
is wrong. For most of us. sex is joyful, 
direct and powerful. Our needs are 
frequent; our desire is strong. In this 
area, we are much more John Wayne 
than Hamlet. Not that we don't haye 
moments of fatigue and lassitude. But 
those times are temporary. By and large, 
we men function in sexual high gear for 
many decades of our lives. 

Dr. Helen Caldicott, a person whose 
work in the anti-nuclear-war movement 
I admire, has been quoted as saying that 
“women are closer to the sources of life.” 
She suggests that because women carry 
fetuses and give birth, they are somehow 
more intimately connected with the proc- 
ess of creation. She couldn't be more 
wrong. One of the glories of this life 1s 
that both men and women are in touch 
with the life force, in touch with it men- 
tally and spiritually and sexually. It’s 
time for men to reclaim that equal status. 

If there’s one thing I know about my- 
self and, by definition, about my fellow 
men, it’s that we possess energy that is 
olten excessive, definitely pleasurable, 
usually creative. Male sexuality is just 
beginning to be researched and under- 
stood, but what we are learning about the 
male animal supports the image of a 
vigorous human being frequently ready 
to re-create the race. 

In her book Night Thoughts: Refiec- 
tions of a Sex Therapist, Dr. Avodah K. 
Ofht writes of some of the latest scientil- 
ic studies into male sexuality. “We learn 
from these studies that male sexuality 
is Characterized by a powerlul and ob- 
vious excitement that may constantly aF 
flict the healthy man with a desire to 





MALE SEXUALITY 





The sexual make-up of the 
healthy male is a given: 
robust, playful, powerful, 
on the edge of wildness. 





copulate.” she says. In a study of men 
in their 50s, for example, it was found 
that “even under distracting laboratory 
conditions,” those men spent at least 
25 percent of their sleep time in sexual 
arousal. 

Another research team discussed by 
Dr. Offt “recorded male multiple or- 
gasms prior to ejaculation. The graphs 
of heart rate, respiratory rate and anal 
contractions demonstrated conclusively 
that orgasin and ejaculation can occur 
independently in normal men. The men 
studied, ranging in age [rom 22 to 56, re- 
ported from three to ten pre-ejaculatory 
orgasms per session of lovemaking.” 

Ofht, a woman after my own heart, 
understands the burden and the beauty 
of male sexuality: “Considering the fac- 
tors that influence it, | am overwhelmed,” 
she writes. “Very few experiences do not 
stimulate the libido of the apparently 
normal, healthy male. The feedback 
from all five senses, particularly vision 
and touch; the lure of beauty, adventure, 
sport, greed, dominance; the impulse to 
care for, protect, nourish; the desire to 
hurt or punish; indeed, every feeling 
and thought that a man may experience 
can lead to a heightening of the libido 
and a sexual response. Whether sexual- 
ity is the foundation of feelings or a re- 


lentless shadow that accompanies us, in 
men it affects everything.” 

Most men reading that will agree. We 
are live wires, stimulated by the energy 
of the world that flows in us, and some- 
times, the craziest things strike up a re- 
sponse. “With so many stimuli, how do 
men retain their sanity?” Ofhtt asks. 

“It ain't easy,” most of us answer. 

‘Therein lies the male quandary: From 
a relatively early age, our sexuality has 
been there, plainly and obviously. Erec- 
tions are hard to hide, and our struggles 
with that biological fact absorb a lot of 
our energies. We men have to deal with 
excitement and guilt and the puzzles 
of love early on, long before we are 
really ready to do so. Our deepest in- 
stincts are primitive, aggressive, easily 
aroused, sexually ubiquitous. Macho, in 
other words. 

And yet, because we are sociable, we 
try as best we can to keep ourselves in 
order, to lead lives of some dignity and 
structure, to push down the wilder ele- 
ments of our sexualitv. We search for 
controls and viable relief. That is one 
of the gifts we give the world, whether 
or not the world wants to recognize it. 
The fact is that our sexual energy 1s 
overwhelming (“Even rats whose penises 
have been anesthetized with tetracaine 
retain their libido and continue mount 
ing behavior,” Offit reports) and our 
struggles for self-control occupy the cen- 
ter of our lives. We start out most of 
our days with a selfamusing question: 
“Am [ going to behave today?” we ask 
the mirror. The mirror splits its image; 
half of it says, “I certainly hope so,” and 
the other half says, “Not if you get lucky.” 
While most of us learn to laugh at 
that double bind and to be amused at 
our vacillations, no dilemma is peaceful. 

If the current critics of male behavior 
protest that male sexuality is, by nature, 
too macho, then let them also criticize 
the tides and the seasons of the moon. 
The sexual make-up of the healthy male 
is a given: robust, playful, powerful, on 
the edge of wildness. And the fact that 
men go to great lengths to control their 
nature (in particular, in searching for a 
partner who will act as a governor and a 
sanctioned release) is one of those stories 
that don’t get told much these days. But 
it is, Nonetheless, a true story and heroic 
in its way. Society asks us to temper our 
instincts. And except for that sinall 
percentage of men who can’t, don't or 
won't, we do—often at expense to our- 
selves. 

“That's not small potatoes,” John 
Wayne miglit say. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY. A BLEND OF CANADA'S FINEST WHISKIES. 
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THE PLAYBOY ADVISOR 








Bin looking for a second opinion. I have 
a number of photos of a few ex-girl- 
friends. The problem is that my current 
girllriend finds it hard to accept the fact 
that I keep them. I've explained to her 
that 1 don’t look over those pictures with 
a heavy heart and longing for the past. 
It’s just that I took the time and the 
money to get them, and I don’t see any- 
thing wrong with being able to go back 
over my past to remember what I've 
done and whom I've done it with. I told 
her that I know why she doesn’t accept 
the face that | hang on to them; it’s be- 
cause she's afraid that someday, she'll 
be just another addition to the stack. 
She told me I was right. In one of Ann 
Landers’ columns, a newlywed com- 
plained that she had asked her husband 
to throw away all of his ex-girHriends’ 
pictures and he'd refused. Asked who 
was right, Landers said the bride was. 
I agreed somewhat, since they'd just 
been married, but as long as he put them 
away without bringing them out and 
going over them frequently, I really 
didn’t see any harm. I'm an avid ama- 
teur photographer, and I simply love to 
tuke pictures not only of girls I may be 
involved with at a certain period in my 
life but of many other things as well. 
What's your view?—J. M., Los Angeles, 
California. 

We don’t think your girlfriend should 
be threatened by photographs of people 
who no longer play important roles m 
your life. We don’t think displaying 
photos of old girlfriends is in good taste, 
but we certainly don’t know wiy you 
should have to get rid of them. Simply 
put them away for your own viewing. 


i. happened again. IT went on my vaca- 
uion, being sure to pack everything with 
care, and when I arrived, my suitcase was 
a bagful of wrinkles. My shirt collars 
suffer the most. And it’s impossible to 
look suave with a wrinkled shirt collar. 
What's the secret to no-wrinkle pack- 
ing?—M. P., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Unless your wardrobe is entirely poly- 
esler, there is no way to prevent some 
wrinkles from occurring. What you can 
do ts minimize the wrinkles and try to 
make them form in the right places—that 
is, where they won't show as much or 
matter in the looks of the garment. In a 
jacket, for instance, that might mean 
making folds at the elbows or the waust- 
line. Shirts that are laundered and folded 
tend to travel better than those on hang- 
ers, mainly because of the cardboard in- 
serted in the body and the collar, It 
may be a good idea to save those collar 
forms for use on your hangered shirts, 





Rolled socks stuffed into the neck holes 
can prevent the collar from collapsing 
when tl is packed. It’s also a good idea 
io overpack to reduce the amount of 
movement in your suitcase. If you have 
extra room, throw in your favorite old 
bathrobe. It will take up the space and 
provide comfort for you in your hotel 
room. Finally, try to put the crushable 
contents where they will be facing up 
most of the time, If you carry your bag, 
that’s the front of the case; if t's going 
to be on tts side, that’s the top of the 
case. Bear in mind, too, that the valet 
facilities at your destination can help 
with some of ihe worst problems. 


Females in infancy suckle at their 
mothers’ breasts, the same as males. Why 
is it, then, that for adults, this pleasur- 
able pastime becomes exclusively a male 
right? I would enjoy licking and sucking 
my husband's nipples as he relishes mine, 
but I am forbidden to do so. Whenever 
my fingers linger in that area or my 
hands unconsciously stroke the forbidden 
zone during lovemaking, he freezes as if 
being drilled on an exposed nerve. Is this 
an assault to his male ego, do I harbor Ja- 
tent lesbian tendencies of which I am not 
aware or is this normal behavior for 
heterosexual couples?—Mrs. M. C., Santa 
Rosa, California. 

Perhaps your husband ts simply ex- 
tremely sensitive im this area (as many 
men are, particularly during arousal) 
and your touch inadvertently causes him 
discomfort mixed with some degree of 
pleasure, Talk to him about it and let 
him know your feelings and desires. We 


cerlainly see nothing wrong wiih a 
woman's wanting to touch or lick a 
man’s breasts, and, in fact, we’re willing 
to bet that the vast majority of men 
would find this a tremendous turn-on. 
One word of caution: Approach han 
dling or sucking his breasts the same 
way you enjoy having him handle yours. 


A. a house party not long ago, I had 
a chance to try several varieties of grass. 
What little ] can recall from the incident 
includes the fact that some of the grass 
was smooth and sweet and some of it 
was hot and harsh. Does this have anv- 
thing to do with its potency?—L. M., 
San Clemente, California. 

Many things can affect the taste of 
martyuana; probably the least of those 
is iis potency. Probably, what you were 
experiencing was the resull of various 
methods of curing or drying the leaves. 
Pot leaves contain from 70 to 80 percent 
water, which must be reduced about ten- 
fold for smoking, Simply slow drying the 
leaves can do that and tends to take some 
of the bite out of the smoke. Curing ts 
a further step that can enhance the bou- 
quet of the smoke as well as improve ils 
smokability. Curing breaks down the 
chlorophyll, which can give ihe smoke a 
minty taste that some like and some 
don’t. Curing can also result in a slight 
diminution of the T.H.C. content, Most 
growers these days don’t bother to cure 
the weed. That is especially true of sin- 
semilla cultivators, who consider the 
breed perfect in als pristine form. If 
you got some harsh crass, ut was probably 
dried quickly or improperly cured. Some 
dealers have no shame. 


B read with interest your Playboy Ad- 
visor response in the July 1982 issue to 
a distraught reader's query regarding 
the returning of a bottle of wine in a 
restaurant. Your reply seems to be cor- 
rect when you suggest that he was out 
of order in returning three consecutive 
bottles, but I feel that you fall short 
when implying that there are only two 
reasons for returning a boule of wine. 
There are, indeed, a good dozen reasons 
why a wine should be refused, and the 
ten that you did not mention are: 1. 
The white wine is not sufhciently chilled. 
2. The red wine is not served at room 
temperature. 3. The wine is cloudy due 
to the disturbance of sediment (ask for 
it to be decanted). 4. The cork is too 
dry, indicating the wine may be oxidized 
(ie.. the cork has rotted and the wine 
has assumed the flavor or the odor of 
the cork). 5. The label is missing. 6. 
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The wine is corked. 7. The wine is 
served too late to drink with the main 
course. 8. Bits of broken cork are seen 
floating prominently in the bottle or 
the glass. 9. The lip of the bottle is 
chipped upon opening. 10. An unusually 
high secondary malolactic fermentation 
is cletected. 

Needless to say, these points may be 
regarded as picky, but they are never- 
theless correct, and I hope they prove 
to be enlightening to your readers.— 
Miss A. k., Ottawa, Ontario, 

Thank you. 


Cin pregnancy occur through “dry 
fucking’—with both partners fully 
clothed, in the face-to-lace position, with 
the man masturbating to orgasm on top 
of the woman?—N. k., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

If we understand your question, the 
answer is no. 


Mier a strenuous racquetball game re- 
cently, I watched a friend take out a 
sinall packet of vitamins and wolf them 
down with the explanation that that 
was his lunch. He claims he can go for 
days on just the energy from his vita- 
mins. The guy's in great shape and con- 
sistently wipes the court with me, but 
somehow his regimen doesn't seem safe. 
What do you think?—L. S., Salem, Ore- 
gon. 

We think your friend ts due to blow 
fis game soon, and we predict that fis 
backhand will go first. The notion that 
good nutrition can come in a pill is 
stul the stuff of science fiction. In any 
case, you can't accomplish anything on 
vitamins alone. Your body runs on food: 
carbohydrates, fats, proteins, sugars. 
What vitamins do is help you use the 
food. They are merely catalysis for tts 
breakdown and absorption. If you don’t 
supply your body with food to break 
down, wt switches to plan B, which ts 
your body's siored fat. When that's 
gone, plan C goes into effect; that’s your 
store of protein, otherwise known as 
body tissue. As you can see, an allanta- 
min regimen will work only up to plan 
G. Do your friend a favor; Buy him a 
hamburger. 


IVI, boyfriend claims that it is possible 
to have an orgasm without physical stim- 
ulation. I say that that is unlikely. I've 
heard that women reach orgasm only 
through clitoral stimulation, Is he pulling 
my leg? Is this wishful thinking?—Miss 
J. O.. Portland, Oregon. 

Both men and women can experience 
orgasm without physical stimulation— 
for example, while they are asleep. The 
result is called a nocturnal emission in 
men anda “What the fuck was that?” in 
women. Dr. Merle 8. Kroop explains ut 
as follows: “The orgasinic-reflex center 
is located in the lumbosacral cord and 


is subject to multtple inhibitory and fa- 
cilitatory influences from higher neural 
ceniers. In common with all reflexes, the 
discharge threshold can be reached not 
only by sensory input from the genitals 
but also from higher centers in the cor- 
tex and diencephalon. This feature 
makes fantasy and memory important 
in facilitaiing orgasm for most people 
and sufficient to produce orgasm in a 
few.” 


Im a Marine, and I have no problem 
getting a piece of ass, Tread your articles; 
you seem to think that masturbating Is a 
normal thing for an adult to do, and I 
agree with you, The only thing is, I 
can't seem to do it myself. I have tried it 
it couple of times but to no avail. I just 
can’t seem to come when | do it. Is 
something wrong with me? | get off just 
great with a woman, but I can’t get off 
when I jack off. What's wrong?—M. R.., 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

We don’t think there's anything 
wrong. You may simply be one of those 
rare indwiduals who have no real need 
for masturbation, possibly because of 
past physical and/or psychological con- 
ditioning. If you “get off just sreat with 
a woman,” as you put it, you've got 
nothing to worry about unless your 
inability to masturbate is somehow frus- 
trating you. Perhaps you try too hard or 
are unable to relax, Don't force it. Mas- 
turbation should be a pleasurable re- 
lease for sexual tension, not a cause for 
concern. 


IML. of the newer tape decks, I've 
nouced, have rows of L.E.D.s where the 
old needle-type V.U. meter used to be. ] 
had gotten used to the old meters and 
can't for the life of me see why the 
change was made. The new mcters can’t 
be as accurate—or can they?—R. S., 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

We hate to break up a long-standing 
friendship, but, frankly, the old meters 
weren't accurate. You'll remember that 
they tended to be a little twitchy, and 
something called mechanical mertia 
was responsible for slizhtly delayed read- 
ings. The new L.ED. systems, because 
they are electronic, can give you quicker 
readings; but because they must neces- 
sarily be segmented, they can be off by 
as many dBs as are represented by a seg- 
ment. Since you're really interested in 
only the peak readings most of the lime, 
some decks allow you to throw a switch 
that can delay the decay of the peak 
reading so you can catch it and read it. 
Whether needle or L.E.D., the V.U_s on 
your recorder should be used only as a 
guide so that you don’t exceed the capac- 
ily of the tape or the recorder. 


| “i = x 

| recall reading in an ddvisor column 
that men who drank increasing amounts 
of alcohol took longer to reach orgasm 


and, when extremely intoxicated. were 
unable to do so. | wonder whether or not 
anyone has done a similar study on wom- 
en. My girlfriend savs that she is more 
likely to be aroused after several drinks. 
Are men and women different?2—D. S., 
Miami, Florida. 

A research program headed by Victor 
Malatesta gave four groups of women 
varying amounts of alcohol, showed them 
an erotic movie and allowed them to 
masturbate to orgasm while recor ding 
the physical components of arousal. The 
women m the sober group took a mean 
of six minutes and 16 seconds to reach 
orgasm. The low-dose group (approxi- 
mately two mixed drinks) took eight 
minutes, 54 seconds. The moderate- dose 
group (three to four drinks) took ten 
minutes and six seconds. The high-dose 
group {four to five drinks) took 14 min- 
ules and six seconds. The more a woman 
drank, the less intense her arousal and 
orgasm—ns measured by the lab instru- 
ments. However, when the researchers 
asked the women to comment on the ex- 
perience, they found that the amount of 
alcohol consumed was directly related to 
the amount of perceived pleasure. The 
more awoman had had to drink, the more 
ftkely she was to report that she had 
derwved heightened sexual arousal and 
a more pleasurable orgasmic experience. 
The conclusion: “If we may speculate 
upon the data, a woman may experience 
greater sexual arousal after consuming 
alcohol but find orgasm more difficult to 
achieve despite the fact that she views 
the expertence as more pleasurable. On 
the other hand, findings suggest that fe- 
male orgasm will occur more readily 
when alcohol has not been consumed, 
even though the posstbility remains that 
alcohol may be operating as a ‘disinhtbt- 
or’ for sexual arousal. From a different 
perspecttwe, the data suggest that ben- 
eficial consequences of ‘modest’ alco- 
hol consumption might include greater 
subjective feelings of sexual arousal and 
a more enjoyable orgasmic experience 
with only a moderate increase in the 
time it takes to reach orgasm. It may 
be possible as well to use alcohol-induced 
relaxation of control as a bridge to the 
voluntary relinguishment of such control 
necessary for full orgasmic enjoyment.” 
To answer your question: Yes, men and 

women are different. 





All reasonable questions—from fash- 
ion, food and drink, sterco and sports cars 
to dating problems, taste and eliquette— 
will be personally answered if the writer 
includes a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Send all letters to The Playboy 
Advisor, Playboy Building, 979 N_ Michi- 
gan Aven ue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. The 
most provocative, pertinent queries will 
be presented on these pages each month, 
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DEAR PLAYMATES 





Or. useful thing this column can do 
is take on some myths and explode 
them. In the past, we all assumed there 
were some problems that only men had 
in social relationships. Now we know 
differently. We asked the Playmates to 
tell us how they've handled more than 
one relationship at a time and whether 
or not such a situation bothered them. 
‘The question for the month: 


Have you ever been involved in more 
than one relationship at the same time 
and how did you feel about it? 


Beve done it, and it was difficult, because 
I cared a lot about both men. But nei- 
ther relationship fulfilled all my needs— 
sexual or emo- i 

tional. Luckily, \ Me 





one man was 
on the East 


Coast and the 
other was on 
the West Coast. 
So it worked 
out pretty well. 
I think they 
knew about 
each other, be- ; 
cause I'm not 

the sneaky 

type; I’m not a game player. That can 
give you ulcers. I would never do some- 
thing like that if 1 had had a commit- 
ment to either one of them. 


Co Yh Sag 


t lies ST. GEORGE 
AUGUST 1982 


Wes, I have, and I've found it a strain 
emotionally. I don't lie, but then I don't 
always give each person complete infor- 
mation, either. I don’t much like being 
in that situation, and, usually, if I have 
two relationships going, one has the 
edge. And the a 

reason for that 
is that one or 
the other has 
failed to make 
a commitment. 
I don't think 
you can care 
for two people 
equally, and 
[I'm a sucker 
for a guy who's 
showing me a 
lot of love 
rather than for one who is treating me 
hike just one of his girlfriends. Even if 
there is no commitment, I like to be 
discreet. So I don’t feel like I'm lying if 
I'm trying to spare someone's feelings. I 





usually do nothing and Iet things work 
themselves out. It’s the coward's way, but 
I'm terrible at decisions. 


. CATHY LARMOUTH 
JUNE 1961 





You have to handle that situation very 
carefully, because you can really hurt 
someone's feelings. I have been in that 
position—usually, because neither man 
was exactly what I was looking for in 
a relationship. 
One might 
want to go out 
too much; an- 
other might 
Want to stay 
In too much. 
Then a third 
man would 
come along 
who had ev- 
erything, and 
I'd drop the 
other two. 
All’s fair in love and war. And there 
are seven nights in a week. I can date 
anyone I like until I marry, as long 
as I make it clear that that’s what I’m 
doing. I try not to lie. If you want to 
know how I really feel, I think most 
people are happier with one person. 





| ams. Tomadino 


JEANA TOMASINO 
NOVEMBER 1980 


Tat kind of thing has to be handled 
with kid gloves. There are some girls 
who can go around collecting men, but 
I'm not one : 

of them. I'd 
rather be alone 


than have 
three or four 
guys. When 


you tell a guy 
you're going 
with someone 
else and he 
says that’s OK, 
he'll put up 
with it, is that 
the kind of 
man you'd want to build something 
with in the long run? I think not. Jug- 
gling’s hard; someone always gets hurt. 
I try for the truth. 


Aae A te I MY 2202. 





MICHELE DRAKE 
MAY 1979 


| was in love with two men at the same 
time, but they were very different from 
each other. There was a lot of tension, 
and I knew I had to make a choice. So 
I did—I made 
a choice—and 
I realized after- 
ward that I'd 
made the 
wrong one. But 
[I was lucky: 
The other man 
called me 
dfain some 
time Jater and 
said he wanted 


r 





to talk. We 
did and = got 


back together. I think it’s better not to 
play a lot of games. Games are painful 
and selfish. I'd never go through that 
again. I got a few gray hairs <#) it. 


a LINDA ee VAUGHN 


APRIL 1982 


Wes, I have, and it became quite a 
circus. To be involved in more than one 
relationship at a time can be dangerous 
to your health. Seriously, I think it’s 
justifiable, because many men aren't 
into having a one-on-one relationship. 
I'd love’ to 

find one. Dat- 
ing a different 
Puy every 
night was frus- 
trating, and I 
just couldn't 
keep it up. I 
wasn't being 
fair to myself. 
So I had to 
give up one 
relationship, 
and, obviously, 
I picked the one that wasn’t going well. 
But I'm honest; I always tell whom- 
ever I'm dating that I'm also dating 
other people. Being honest means no 
one gets hurt—at least not as badly as 
when you lie. 





Ds ves IY whorls 
LORRAINE MICHAELS 
APRIL 1981 





Tf you have a question, send it to 
Dear Playmates, Playboy Building, 919 
North Michtgan Avenue, Chicago, Ilh- 
nois 60611. We.won't be able to answer 


but we'll do our best. 


every question, 


a9 
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__ Thousands of years from now, 
they Il know this was a society of good taste. 


THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


a continuing dialog on contemporary issues between playboy and its readers 





NO NUKES! 

Your August issue includes a letter 
from Gregory P. Turza advocating the 
use Of nuclear energy on the basts that 
nuclear power is safe. However, he fails 
to mention, possibly through ignorance, 
the other side of that rainbow. What do 
we do with the radioactive waste created 
by that industry 

At present, there is no safe and effec- 
tive method of permanently disposing of 
such waste. If we can't effectively dispose 
of it, how can we justly creating it? 

‘Theo Moss 
Lafayette, Loutsiana 


PRO NUKES? 

With all the one-sided coverage of the 
antinuke people, I would like to call 
your attention to our group, the Organi- 
zation for the Advancement of Total 
Nuclear War. As one of the few serious 
pro-nuke groups anywhere, we feel it 
necessary to make every possible effort to 
mobilize grass-roots support for an im- 
mediate nuclear holocaust. 

Numerous studies and major national 
polls agree that apprehension at the pros- 
pect of nuclear war is one of the world’s 
foremost causes of anxiety and stress. 
Medical authorities agree that such stress 
contributes to a wide variety of physical 
and emotional disorders. We believe the 
only way to reduce that problem is to get 
it on and pet it over with as soon as 
possible. Only by facing the object of 
our fear—the thermonuclear experi- 
ence—can we dispel world-wide anxiety. 

Write to your Congressperson, your 
spiritual leader and prominent members 
of the business community, Ask them to 
promote total nuclear war. Without de- 
lay. Even as you read this letter, nuclear 
stress and anxiety may be ravaging your 
mind and body! 

Ken Glickman, President 
O.ALTLN.W. 
New York, New York 

What a way to cope. 


READER'S DILEMMA 

I find myself in a curious position— 
working in a health profession that is 
99 percent feminist dominated and 
where PLAYBOY is anathema. The mere 
mention of my support of your maga- 
zine riles my colleagues, who smirk and 
say things like, “Yes, we know, you're 
one of those who only read the articles.” 
That's pure bullshit, of course, but I do 


stay 


realize the many contributions of 
PLAYBOY to the cause of freedom and the 
work and money poured into support of 
the Equal Rights Amendment and de- 
fense of constitutional rights. 

So I remain a man in conflict. Torn 
on one hand by my approval of PLAyBoy 
and, on the other hand, by the cries of 
outraged women attempting. justthably, 
to break their bonds of cultural enslave- 
ment but, in the process, attacking one 
of their best friends. 

So shall I issue a sort of position 
paper, free handouts articulating my 





“Nuclear stress and 
anxiety may be ravaging 
your mind and body! 





philosophical stance with 
PLAYBOY, or just hide my issues and 
a Closet reader? Both seem unnatu- 
ral; and since your magazine often deals 
with dilemmas, perhaps you can ofler 


advice. 


regard to 


Bruce Tennant 
Long Beach, California 
Sometimes, if seems, our critics don't 
bother to read these pages. As we see 


u, you don't have a conflict: Reading 
PLAYBOY and supporting everyone's 


rights are compatible. Make thal case to 
your friends. 





POT STUDY 

In June of this year, the National 
Academy of Sciences (N-A.S.) Committee 
on Substance Abuse and Habitual Be- 
havior released its findings on the fiscal 
and social costs of enforcing criminal 
laws against marijuana use. That study 
was requested and funded by the Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) 
in 1978. The committee’s summary con- 
cluston: The possession or private use 
of small amounts of marijuana should 
no longer be a crime; the enforcement 
costs are too high. 

But the results of the study are not 
as remarkable as the way the N.A.S. and 
NIDA attempted to suppress them. Be- 
tween N.A.S. president Frank Press and 
NIDA director Dr. William Pollin, the 
work done by the N.A.S. committee was 
virtually disavowed. Arc we to infer that 
the Reagan Administration justifies its 
firm antidrug stance by focusing on only 
those studies that support its outlook 
while attempting to suppress those stud- 
ies that are valid but do not happen to 
agree with the facts as the White House 
sees them? 

David R. Walsh 
Glenview, Illinois 

That would seem to be the case. Al- 
though decriminalization has not in- 
creased pot smoking in states with such 
laws and though most other states have 
reduced penalties for private use and 
though young people seem to be step- 
ping away from their devotion to grass, 
the Administration ts afraid that lifting 
criminal penalties would send everybody 
the “wrong message.” 


PINK, AS IN PUSSYCAT 

The police at the Santa Clara County 
Jaul are quite proud of themselves for 
coming up with a room painted pink on 
the advice of a color experimenter. It 
supposedly calms down rowdy prison- 
ers—actually weakens them in a period 
as brief as 2.7 seconds, it is claimed. 

I can imagine tts working. If somebody 
put me in a pink room, I'd look around 
and say, “Oh, shit; maybe if I behave 
myself, they'll take me out of here!” 

Bob Wood 
Los Angeles, California 


ALFERD HONORED AT LAST 

After many years of strife and striving, 
the students at the University of Colo- 
rado not only have ofhcially renamed 
the café at their Boulder campus the 
Alferd E. Packer Memorial Grill but 
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have succeeded in getting Governor 
Richard D. Lamm to ceremontously un- 
veil a bust of Packer, who, as [m sure 
we all know, was a famous [9th Century 
cannibal. Packer allegedly ate five of his 
companions during the terrible winter of 
1874. He claimed that four had been 
killed by the fifth man and that he had 
had to kill—and eat—that fellow in sell 
defense. That earned him 40 years in 
prison, though he was paroled after 16. 

But the reason I’m writing ts to share 
with your readers the wonderful pun- 
filled remarks of the governor at the un- 
veiling: “I must admit to you that I have 
littke appetite to appear before you to- 
day. As I told my staff, I have better 
things to do than come over and chew 
the fat with a pack of cannibal lovers. 
But this being an election year, they 
convinced me that every little bit counts, 
and in order to protect my flanks, here 
Iam.” He concluded that he and Packer 
both “serve our fellow men, each in hits 
own Way.” 

To the sculptor, he added: “In the im- 
mortal words of Alferd Packer, uttered 


PRISON PEN PALS 

The ongoing interest shown by the 
| Playboy Foundation in helping  pris- 
oners through the Prison Pen Pals 
program is very deeply appreciated. 
During the past eight years, we have 
linked up nearly 500,000 prisoners 
and citizens—largely with your help | 
and encouragement. 

Right now, our biggest problem is 
getting more citizen involvement, 
since our Playboy Forum exposure 
has resulted in thousands of letters 
from prisoners but very few letters 
from citizens. This imbalance is caus- 
ing us a lot of problems and we are 
working hard to eliminate it. 

One way to do that ts for you to 
advise your good readers. “Get those 
cards and letters coming.” We'll do 

the rest. 







Lou Torok. Director 
Prison Pen Pals 

Box 1217 

Cincinnani, Ohio 415202 





when asked how he liked his tellow man, 
I say to you, Tom Miller, “Well done?” 

(Name withheld by request) 

Denver. Colorado 

Governor Lamm caught quite a bil of 

flak for his effort at humor. Aides now 
report that in the first couple of weeks 
affer his speech, he recerved more than 
60 phone calls—all of them negatrve. 
Nevertheless, the paucity of humor 
among public officials persuades us that 
he did the right thing. 


EXCLUSIONARY RULE 

Experience has shown that the exclu 
sionary rule does not punish the police 
(The Playboy Forum, July 1982), Few 








FORUM NEWSFRONT 


what’s happening in the sexual and social arenas 





POT CAPER FOILED 
JUNEAU, ALASKA—Two crewmen 
aboard the Coast Guard culler Bout- 
well sabotaged their vessel as part of a 
bizarre plot to seize and escape in a 
martjuana-laden sailboat that was being 





towed to port in Kodiak. The damage 
was discovered and corrected before the 
plot had had time to hatch, and one of 
the saboteurs confessed and implicated 
the other, A third crewman was found 
in the water dead of hypothermia, but 
his connection with the proposed h- 
jacking was unknown. 


PARDON DENIED 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA—Governor 
Charles §. Robb has refused to pardon 
Roger Davis, sentenced in 1974 to 40 
years in prison on marijuana charges. 
He reduced Davis’ two consecutive 
terms to a total of 20 years, the maxt- 
mum allowed under the revised Vuir- 


ainia drug law, after the U.S. Supreme 


Court upheld the right of legislatures 
to impose virtually any sentence they 
deem appropriate (see “The End of the 
Fighth Amendment,” “The Playboy 
Forum,” May). 


ABORTION SAFER 

ATLANTA—Once again, a study has 
shown that women are less likely to die 
from legal abortion than from clhiuld- 
birth. The Centers for Disease Control 
in Atlanta found that the mortality 
rate for abortions had declined from 
3.2 deaths per 100,000 aboritons during 
1972-1975 to 9 per 100,000 im 1976- 
1978. During the same periods, deaths 


from live births fell from 12.6 per 
100,000 to 9.3 per 100,900. The study 
also found that death rates were lowest 
for women 19 and younger and highest 
for women 33 and older, with blacks 
and other minority women having more 
than double the white mortality rates 
for both abortion and childbirth. Crit- 
ics had disputed previous comparisons, 
coniending that most women dying 
from abortion were young, white and 
healthy, while those dying from child- 
birth had more health prob lems. 


FETAL RIGHTS 

HARTFORD—/n what pro-choice people 
are calling a “dangerous precedent” 
and right-to-life people are saying is no 
“greal panacea,” a U.S. district-court 
judge in Connecticut has ruled that a 
five-and-a-half-month-old fetus has the 
right to sue for damages under an 187] 
Federal cwwil rights law. The decision 
came inoa_police-brutality case, the 
judge finding that the fetus, since born 
with unspecified injuries, has an equal 
and independent right with its mother 
to sue the Hartford Police Departinent 
and two officers who allegedly were 
involved in beating the mother in the 
back yard of her home. The pro- and 
anti-abortion forces noted that the 
battle over abortion is now occurring 
in the legislatures rather than the 
courts. One abortion opponent com- 
mented, “What you're talking aboul ts 
strictly the right to sue. It’s a schizo 
phrenic society that ewes the unborn 
the right to sue but not the right to 
life.” 


HOME AGAIN 
ATLANTA—The Georgia Supreme 
Court has overruled a local judge and 
returned custody of a_ three-year-old 
boy to his divorced mother (“Forum 
Newsfront,” May). The lower court 
had found the white woman a “lewd 
person” for having simce borne a 
daughter to a black policeman, The 
high court said the evidence failed to 

show the mother’s unfitness. 


GRUESOME THREESOME 

CHINO, CALIFORNIA—Local  authori- 
ties found three fetuses hanging in an 
empty field neay the town of Chino, 
along with posters denouncing abor- 
tion, “Each one had, like, a little 
hangman’s noose around the neck,” ac- 
cording to the deputy county coroner. 
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P.M.S. COMES TO U.S. 

NEW YoRK CITY—A Brooklyn woman 
accused of assaulting her four-year- 
old child may gwe the premenstrual- 
stress syndrome us first legal test in this 
country. P.M.S. is recognized as a 
form of legal insanity in France, and 
in’ three English cases, two women 
were gwen probated sentences despite 
their convictions for serious crimes, 


SUBSTITUTE PRISONER 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA—-A 26-year-old 
man has agreed to serve stx months of 
his wife’s sentence on a cocaine con- 
viction so she can stay home and care 
for thei baby. The unusual arrange- 
ment was made when the pregnant 
woman became Irysterical during sen- 
fencing. Her husband got up and said, 
“Wat! Pil serve the time. It's my 
drugs.” The judge commented, “It 
struck me as the best way to do justice.” 


NARCOMETER 

NEW YORK Clry—d New Jerscy plryst- 
cian has developed a prototype Narco- 
meter that he says can quickly identify 
drugs in the human body by means of 
elecirodes attached to the forehead and 
temples. According to Dr. Thomas 
Westerman, the device, a modified 
version of an electronystagmograph 
(ENG) used to measure eye move- 


ments, ts able io detect such commonly 
abused drugs as martyuana, alcohol, co- 
caine, Valium and optates and should 
be useful not only in police work but 
in testing athletes, comatose emergency- 
room patients and newborn babies of 
drug-using mothers. At present, the ma- 
chine cannot determine the quantitttes 
of the drugs tt ts measuring, but tts de- 
veloper believes that that can be accom- 
plished with further research. 





SEX AND THE SINGLE GIRLS 

Sex education in schools does not 
foster promiscuity among unmarried 
young people and may even reduce the 
number of teenage pregnancies, accord- 
ing io Johns Hopkins University re- 
searchers. Writing in Family Planning 
Perspectives, Professors Melvin Zelntk 
and Young J. Kim said, “The data 
seem to provide overwhelming support 
for the claim that the decision to en- 
gage in sexual activity is not influenced 
by whether or not teenagers have had 
sex education in school.” The study 
added that students who are sexually 
active are less likely to become preg- 
nant if they have had sex instruction. 
In a comment on the report, the Alan 
Gulimacher Institute, which publishes 
the journal, noted, “These are the first 
data from a national study to throw 
light on the controversy, which has 
been boiling since at least the Fifties, 
about the impact of school sex-educa- 
lion courses on teenage sexua i actrvily, 
contracepiive use and pregnancy.” 


PRICE OF LIFE 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY—By a vote of 
seven lo zero, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court has ruled that convicted murder- 
ers can be required to pay restitution 
lo their victims’ families as a condi- 
tion for parole, The decision came in 
the case of Thomas Trantino, who in 
1963 beat and repeatedly shot two po- 
lice officers to death. Paramus police 
chief Joseph Delaney, who organized 
a coalition to protest Trantino’s re- 
lease, called the ruling “the final nail 
in the coffin of the criminal-justice 
system. They have put a price on a 
life.” The victims’ families have said 
they will refuse any money from Tran- 
tino if the parole board sets an 
anvount, 


BETTER THAN ABORTION? 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN—A 12-year-old 
girl, pregnant by rape and denied an 
abortion by a juvenile-court judge last 
year (“Forum Neuwsfront,” February), 
has been charged with neglect of her 
four-month-old daughter. At present, 
both the gil and her baby are in fos- 
ter homes, and if the neglect charges 
are proved, the mother will lose legal 
custody of the infant. 


RETURN OF PARAQUAT? 

maAMI—Florida’s home-grown mari- 
juana crop, second in value only to 
culrus, may soon be sprayed with para- 
qual, despile warnings from the distrib- 
utor of the chemical defoliant that 
such use may be illegal and from others 
that it may be unsafe. Mexico used U.S. 
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paraquat from 1976 to 1978, but when 
contaminaled pot began to come tio 
this country, tl generaled protests and 
lawsutts. 

Meanwhile, California authorities 
are considering spraying their own 
home-grown pot with a chemical 
known as “essence of skunk” to make 
it unfit for smoking. 


THE DELAWARE DRAW 

DOVER, DELAWARE—Governor Pierre 
du Pont IV has signed a law allowing 
Delaware residents to use deadly force 
against intruders. Formerly, the house- 
holder had to prove in court that the 
force used was necessary for hus pro- 
fection and nol excesstve. The new 





law allows him to shoot first when the 
encounter is unexpected or he fears 
personal injury or the intruder refuses 
to disarm humself or surrender. “We 
just made it very plain you can wse as 
much force as you think ts necessary,” 
explained the bill’s primary sponsor, | 


DEATH PENALTY DENIED 
LonpON—By a vole of 357 to 195, 
Britain’s House of Commons has re- 
fused to revive the death penalty. Death 
by hanging is still prescribed for trea- 
son and for piracy with violence, but it 
was abolished for other crimes in 1969. 


BAD CUSTOMERS 

DETROIT—An eager marijuana sales- 
man decided that four workers moving 
furniture into a new office looked like 
prospective customers and confided, “I 
have the baddest joints in the world.” 
Lhe men pooled thetr pocket change 
and came up with fre dollars for fue 
cigarettes, then placed the man under 
arrest. All four were cops preparing 
for the opening of a police ministation. 
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SAAB. A PERFORMANCE CAR 





As opposed to a perfor- 
mance car that performs. Or 
a responsible car that’s 
responsible. 

For Saab, single-minded- 
ness 1s no virtue. 

On the other hand, con- 
sider the value of double- 
mindedness: 

When you experience 
the goose bump- inducing 
acceleration of a Saab, you 
have room to share it with a 
wife and two kids and a 
year’s supply of groceries. 

When you fill up the 
tank, you can look forward 
to great gas mileage. (The 
most powerful Saab gets 
better fuel economy than 
that old mileage champ, the 
Volkswagen Super Beetle:) 
You can look forward to it 
because the car you're driv- 
ing isn't boring. It isn't a 
mollycoddling compromise 
put together for a presenta- 
tion to the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

Having thrown out those 
boasts, Saab would like to 
back off a little and admit 
the world hasn't greeted it 
with unanimous accolades. 


Etther-Or 
Either you find the perfor- 


mance of a Saab exhilarating. 


Or the sociologist in you 


comes out and pronounces it 


excessive. 
Either you determine 


Saab’s steering to be a tight, 


THAT'S RESPONSIBLE. 


responsive, unifying ele- 
ment between your hands 
and the wheels. 

Or you yearn for squishy 
power steering that tacitly 
says you're not really driv- 
ing the car; you're merely 
pointing it. 

Either you look at this 
chart and say, “Pretty good 
numbers.” 

Or you look the other 
way and declare yourself, 
“Not a numbers man.’ 
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SAAB 900 5-SPEED APC TURBO 
0-60 MPH Acceleration*™ .... . 10.0 seconds 
I/4 Mule Acceleration® . ..... 17.3 seconds 









Stopping Distance from 
COM PATS ao cca ak ee es 160 feet 


Trunk Space. 2... .se<ss-- 25.7 cu. feet 
Fuecl-tank capacily......... . . 16.6 gallons 
EPA Estimaie............... 2) mpe** 


EPA Highway Estimate... -. .. ..34 mpg** 





Either you assess the 
Saab Turbo’s Automatic 
Performance Control as an 
improvement on all other 
turbos, a true breakthrough 
that lets you go faster on 
less fuel. 

Or you look at it as just 


another piece of engineering 


esoterica. 

Either you consider Road 
& Track’s designation of 
Saab (“Sports Sedan for 
the Eighties”) as a carefully 
weighed judgment by a 
group of editors who have 
seen them all come and go 
over the years. 


Or you dismiss it as hype 


by a cult of car nuts. 





Either you apply every- 
thing you know about eco- 
nomics to the sticker and 
realize the perfect balance 
between price and value. 

Or you conclude it’s out- 
rageously expensive. Or too 
cheap to bear repeating at 
the country club. 


The car you need vs. 
the car you want. 


For every other car we 
can think of, those two 
concepts are also either-or. 

Either you opt for utility 
and practicality and 
economy and durability and 
have your needs satisfied. 

Or you go for perfor- 
mance and comfort and styl- 
ing and have your wants 
satiated. 

Of course, it is our biased 
contention that the 1983 
Saab 1s both the car you 
need and the car you want. 

If you test drive a Saab 
and love it, our guess is that 
it will be a love fully 
requited in the years ahead. 

If you test drive a Saab 
and you're not enthralled, all 
youll be out is the time it 
takes to feel the accelera- 
tion, to luxuniate in the 
seats, and to learn what a 
real dnving experience is. 

The guarantee is that 
you won't be indifferent. 


The most intelligent car ever built 





Tee box above for fuel econonty specifications. "From July, 1982 Road & Track Magazine Road Test. *" Remember, use these fyures for comparison only. Mileag: varies with 
speed, weather and tip length. Actual highway nuicage will probably be less. 
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playboy casebook 


“WELCOME HOME, DOODLE!” 


thanks to a private investigator, a determined lawyer and two 
local law enforcers, an innocent man has been freed from prison 


In 1979, Thomas . Lynn “Doodle” 
Brady recetwed two consecutive life 
sentences for twice abducting and rap- 
ing a young Asheboro, North Carolina, 
woman the previous year. She testified 
that she had recognized him as her 
attacker when he came into the store in 
which she worked to pay a bill. No 
physical evidence connected him to 
the crimes, and he had an alibi wit- 
ness, but the woman’s vivid testimony, 
plus his “outlaw” appearance and the 
fact that he had fled the courthouse 
when the jury left to deliberate, re- 
sulted in his conviction. Last spring, 
he wrole to the Playboy Defense Team 
and included letters from Randleman 
private investigator Tom McDonald, 
who had joined Randolph County 
sheriff's lieutenant’ Don Andrews, 
Asheboro fire marshal Jim Smith and 
others to prove Brady innocent. Attor- 
ney P. Wayne Robbins of Carthage 
then filed a motion for a new trial. 


The 


hearmgs were attended by 
PLAYBOY Sentor Editor William J. 


Helmer, who im last month's “Playboy 
Casebook” supplied the background 
for the case. 

A motion for a new trial must usual- 
ly point up newly discovered or newly 
available evidence tending to exonerate 
a person convicted of a crime. In 
tom Brady's case. the task of attorney 
Wayne Robbins was doubly difficult: 
What evidence would point to Brady's 
innocence if the crimes had never 
even occurred? Only the fact that 
Brady's accuser had gone on a crime- 
reporting spree—kidnaping, rape, ar- 
son, burglary, assault and threatening 
messages—and was found to have a 
history of emotional problems gave 
Robbins the opening he needed to re- 
vive the case after Brady had already 
spent three and a hall years in prison. 

The hearings were held in the sum- 
mer after months of investigation, and 
the central figure was not Brady so 
much as his accuser, Deborah Chesire 
Trogdon, mother of two, whose hus- 
band had committed suicide. They in- 
clided more than a dozen witnesses, 
including police ofhcers from several 
jurisdictions to whom Trogdon had 
reported crimes. Separately, each of 
fense sounded plausible, and Trogdon 
herself was specific and convincing. 
The police had taken her seriously, 
and Brady's brother, Mickey, had al- 


ready been tried and acquitted of 
kidnaping her. That was in 1979, 
a few months alter Tom had re- 
ceived two consecutive life sentences 


for simtlhar crimes. At the time, 


Mickey's attorney said that Trogdon’s 
account of the incident stratned credi- 
bility: “Every time she saw somebody, 
she thought it was rape and that a 
Brady did it. 
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Later, Trogdon even 
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Tom Brady hugs his daughter, Irene. At left is 
right is Asheboro fire marshal Jim Smith, one 


accused Tom's wife, Joyce, of setting 
fire to her house. 

That arson and two others were what 
launched an increasingly serious inves- 
tigation into Lrogdon’s numerous 
charges. Asheboro fire marshal [im 
Smith could find no evidence that the 
fires had been set by anyone but her. 
He shared his doubts with Randolph 
County sheriffs lieutenant Don An- 
drews, who had serious doubts of tus 
own. Brady was happily married, had 
wt Little girl, was a stable fulltime em- 
plovee and had no crimtnal record. 
Desptte his tattoos, he seemed a most 
unlikely kidnaper/rapist. When Trog- 
don later accused Brady's alibi witness 
of having lett her threatening messages 


pasted up from newspapers and maga- 
zines and then began elaborating on 
other strange events, the investigation 
began to focus on her. 

At the hearings. police officers de- 
scribed a speechless. hysterical and 
nearly nude young woman who refused 
pelvic examinations but could later re 
call nearly every detail of her attacks, 
including a license-plate — number. 


PLAYBOY Senior Editor William J. Helmer; at 
af the principal figures in the investigation. 


Other witnesses testihed to discrepan- 
cies in those details and to the coinci- 
dences of where her car had been lett 
and where her wallet had been found— 
in the middle of a main road a week 
later. Medical records indicating at- 
tempted suicides and periods of depres- 
sion were placed in evidence. Smith 
and Andrews said that when they 
talked with her shortly before the 
hearings began, she had admitted on 
tape that she was now “99-and-three- 
quarters percent” sure that Brady was 
not her attacker. 

Confronted with so much contradic- 
tory testimony, Trogdon remained 
quiet and composed, recanted her 
statement that had virtually exonerated 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN PALE, 


Brady and once more pointed to him 
as her rapist. 

Judge Robert Collier conducted the 
hearings with the usual courtroom s0- 
lemnity and gave both sides an extra 
30 days to submit bricts citing prece- 
dents and arguing their positions. Rob- 
bins went to some length to point out 
thar Trogdon's mental state was not an 
issue in the first trial and became ap- 
parent only later, while District At 
torney Garland Yates argued that her 
condition could have or should have 
been explored at that ime and should, 
in any case, have no bearing on Brady's 
conviction. Six weeks later, Judge 
Collier ruled in favor of the defense; 
he granted Brady a new trial. Within 
hours. Brady was free and back with 
his family. 
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Newspaper headlines tell story of Brady's 
fight for release from the state prison. 


Two days Jater, the D.A. called a 
press conference to say that while Trog- 
don insisted she'd told the truth, she 
did not want to go through another 
trial, so he was dropping all charges. 

McDonald, meanwhile, has tried un- 
successfully to find Tom a job with a 
local printer in which he can use the 
skills he learned in prison and is explor- 
ing the possibility of getting the state to 
compensate Tom for the time he spent 
in prison. Brady has decided that he 
wants to go back to the prison to tell 
his jailers and some of the inmates 
goodbye. McDonald says, “Why not?" 

Ironically, had Brady received a less- 
er sentence instead of two life terms, 
he'd probably still be in prison. 


officers, particularly in major depart- 
ments, follow their arrests unless sub- 
poenaed for court. Consequently, during 
the prefiling legal review by investiga- 
tors, police legal divisions and district- 
attorney ofhces, many arrests are not 
prosecuted because of a deficiency 
with the search and/or seizure. The of- 
ficer, believing that he has made a good 
arrest, usually is not informed. If he 1s, 
the natural tendency 1s to shrug it off 
and go on to something clse. I know of 
few officers who feel personally punished, 
though I have seen some shake their 
heads in amazement. 

The net result is that numerous cases 
that involved no intentional illegal act 
by either the police or the prosecutor 
are dismissed. So who are the losers? 
The people who justifiably expect the 
judicial system to protect them. 

As a patrol ofhcer in Dallas, I have 
experienced the frustration of being 
with a group of experienced ofhcers, all 
with college degrees, unable to decide if 
we have sufhcient probable cause to effect 
a search or an arrest. While seeking to 
apply the law correctly, we do make 
unintentional mistakes. Since we have 
nothing to gain materially from such 
decisions, there 1s really no incentive to 
knowingly make a search that will not 
hold up in court. 

Douglas M. Allbach 
Bedford, Texas 


HOLY HYPOCRISY! 

The differences between King Henry 
VII and evangelist Herbert W. Arm- 
strong are quite a few. Perhaps the only 
thing they have in common is that 
they're white males who want to divorce 
their wives. King Henry split with the 
Roman Catholic Church on that issue, 
but the Reverend Mr. Armstrong hasn't 
had to leave his church; he's just revised 
the rules—for himself. | quote from The 
Miamt Herald, quoting Herbert in 1973: 
“God's law regarding the marriage insti- 
tution says one thing and one thing only 
can break that marriage bond—DEATH! 
This appalling national (and interna- 
tional) sin reaches, as a Foul Siench, to 
high Heaven! Because our people are 
thus harming themselves and thetr chil- 
dren, the hving God is aroused and 
angered! It is threatening the destruction 
of nations!!!" 

Alas, the Reverend Herbert, who mar- 
ried four years after writing that, now 
has filed for divorce at the age of 89. 

B. Berry 
Los Angeles, California 


WRONG WORD 

Your July Forum Newsfront item 
about the Lancaster, Wisconsin, judge 
makes it sound as though the sentence 
he gave a little girl’s rapist was exces- 
sively light and makes him sound like 
a fiend for referring to the child as “un- 
usually promiscuous.” His choice of 


words was poor and newspapers’ report- 
ing of them out of context caused a 
commotion, but most people around 
here thought he displayed a great deal 
of humanity. 

The man charged had been taken in 
by the girl's mother, who sometimes 
made love with him in the presence of 
her children. The five-year-old girl went 
into his room one day while he was 
sleeping in the nude and climbed on top 
of him the way she'd seen her mother 
do. He awoke but failed to break off the 
contact. [There was no penetration and 
the matter came to the attention of the 
authorities only later. It was simply that 
the charge was rape and that the judge 
used the word promiscuous when he 
should have used curious. 

I think you should clarify that tragic 
story, which was covered in depth by 
only a Madison weekly, Isthmus. There 
was more than one victim, including 
the judge, a good man who barely sur- 
vived a recall vote. 

Joseph J. Miller 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ISLAND TREES CASE 

As I'm sure your readers are aware, 
the U.S. Supreme Court has issued its 
long-awaited decision in New York's 
Island Trees school-district case. By a 
vote of five to four, the Court kept alive 
the constitutional claims of the student 
plaintiffs by agreeing with the U.S. Court 
of Appeals that the case should be 
sent back to the tnal court to explore the 
local school board’s motivations in re- 
moving books by such noted authors as 
Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., Desmond Morris, 
Bernard Malamud and Eldridge Cleaver. 

Although there was no majority opin- 
ion—indeed, seven opinions were Writ- 
ten—the result can be regarded as only 
a major victory from the standpoint of 
those who have argued that the discre- 
tion of local school officials in connection 
with book acquisitions and removals is 
not limitless. 

I want to thank the Playboy Founda- 
tion not only for supporting this case 
through the New York Crvil Liberties 
Union but also for recognizing the efforts 
of plaintiff Steven Pico by granting him 
one of the Hugh M. Hefner First 
Amendment Awards, 

Judith F. Krug, Director 
Office for Intellectual Freedom 
American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 





“The Playboy Forum” offers the 
Opportunity for an extended dialog 
between readers and editors of this 
publication on contemporary issues. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to The Playboy 
Forum, Playboy Building, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 6061 1. 
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LETTER PERFECT. 


The smooth and refreshing taste of Seagram’s Gin 
makes the best drinks possible. Enjoy our quality in moderation. 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW: LUCIAN () P AVAROTTI 


a candid conversation about wine, women and arias with the tenor of our time 






He 


Luciano Pavarotti was late. 
supposed to altend a friend's song re- 
cllal at the Bank of America building in 
San Francisco. He flagged a taxt, telling 
the driver to take him to the Bank of 
America and hurry. “Which one?” the 


TLS 


driver asked. “How should J] know?” 
Pavarotti replied. “The biggest.” The 
driver found the right building. Pava- 
roltt reached into his pocket, pulling out 
a wad of crushed tissues and three S100 
bills. “Please,” the driver said, “this one 
is on me. It’s my pleasure.” Inside the 
butlding, Pavarott: looked in vain for a 
sien fo indicate where an auditorium 
might be. When an elevator discharged 
a few dozen people, Pavarott: grabbed 
the first businessman he saw. “Where's 
the recital?” he asked fervently. The star- 
tled young man looked at the large, 
recognizable ftalian whose face had ap- 
peared in the newspapers and on TV all 
week and smiled nervously. “Anywhere 
you want it,” he said. 

Indeed, it often seems as if all Pava- 
rolli has to do to have the world listen 
gratefully ts open his mouth. Conductor 
Richard Bonynge calls lus voice “the 
kind that appears once every 100 years,” 
and il has been heard in opera houses 
throughout Europe, the U.S., Australia, 





“Critics have said that F am _ selling 
myself on TV. Do they mean to put 
opera back in a cave, where nobody can 
see il? No, it is not my style. I was the 
first to do this, and I have no regret.” 


South America, Japan and Russia. His 
more than 20 albums are among the best 


selling of any living tenor’s and his au- 


thorized biography was a recent best seil- 
er, His concerts, like the operas in which 
he appears, are sold oui months tn ad- 
vance, and lickets are often sold by 
scalpers at premtum prices (for his pre- 
miecre of “Arda” in San Francisco, front- 
row tickets were reportedly selling for 
$1200 a pair). He sang for the Pope 
when they both happened to be in 
Chicago at the same lime, and he re- 
cetved a standing ovation when he sang 
at the 198] Academy Awards show. His 
face is familiar enough to be featured 
in the Blackglama Furs “What Becomes 
a Legend Most?” ad campaign, as well 
asin the American Express commercial. 
In F980, fe was named New York's 
grand marshal of the Columbus Day 
parade and was the only such designee 
to ride a horse down Fifth Avenuc. He 
appeared before nearly 150,000 
people at a concert in New York's Cen- 
tral Park, has ratsed money for [alan 
earlhquake victims by doing a_ benefit 
recital at San Francisco’s Crote Auedi- 
formn and has sung with Frank Sinatra 
at a fund raiser for the Aflemorial Sloan- 
Keitermg Institute cancer center. The 
recipient of more than 50,000 letters a 


has 





“Do I ever lose my temper with my 
family at home? You must joke! I have 
three daughters and one wife at home, I 
cannot lose my temper! It is already 


ed 


writen that d have to be a saint 


year from fans around the world, he em- 
ploys six people to make sure they are 
all answered. And he never turns down 
a request for an autogra ph, a picture or 
a kass. 

Born on October 12, 1935, in Modena, 
a small city in northern Haly, he grew 
up in an extended complex of 16 fami- 
lies, often pampered by his netghbors 
and his relatives because he was the on ly 
boy among the more than J00 people 
who treated him as a son or a brother. 
Alis father, an amateur lenor who made 
his lning as a baker, took him to sing in 
the church choir but discouraged him 
from turning professional. His mother, 
who worked in a cigar factory, encouyr- 
aged him to consider singing. 

At 12, he was taken by his father to 
hear Beniamino Gieli, the leading Ital- 
ian tenor, and he knew from then on 
what he'd like to be when he grew up. 
But the decision to become a_ singer 
wasn'l an tmmedtale one. He taught 
grade school for two years, sold insurance 
fo fas students’ families and, with a 
friend, decided to go to Rome to study 
mathematics. His friend changed his 
mind about the academic life, and_ his 
family finally agreed he could study sing 
ing in Modena with a local tenor named 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY VERNON L. SMITH 


“T don't have confidence in myself. I 
think the best way to be successful ts 
to be really constantly scared. ] am go- 
ing to be always nervous, no matter 
what Iam domg.” 
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Arrigo Pola. It was the beginning of a 
six-and-a-half-year apprenticeship, first 
with Pola and then with Maestro Ettore 
Campogalliani. When he was 24, he de- 
veloped a nodule on his vocal cords, and 
for almost a year he sounded lke a 
baritone. But when the nodule calcified, 
his lyrical tenor voice returned, sweeter 
than it had ever been. Al 26, he won a 
singing competition and the prize was an 
appearance as Rodolfo in Puccini's “La 
Bohéme,” a role that would mark his 
debuts at London's Covent Garden two 
years later, in 1963; at Mulan’s La Scala 
in 1966; and at New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera in 1968. It marked the beginning 
of his professional career. 

Soprano Joan Sutherland played a 
significant role in Pavarolivs career 
when, after her husband, Richard Bon- 
ynge, had heard him sing at Covent 
Garden in 1963, she and Bonynge signed 
him to tour Australia with them in 1965. 
Pavarolli was 30 then, and he credits 
Sutherland with teaching him how to 
breathe correctly while singing. He recalls 
that Australian tour with her as having 
been significant in another way as well: 
“Nobody came to me for an interview. 
They went to her because she was fa- 
mous. I was not famous. It didn’t mean 
that I wasn’t good but that T had to be 
better and older and more known and 
more famous if | wanted the respect.” 

It didn’t lake long before the press 
discovered him. And Pavarotti was very 
obliging. In fact, he seemed to revel in 
the attention, telling reporters that 
applause was his oxygen. Hts gregartous 
personality won them over, and he even- 
tually became a media phenomenon, 
appearing on the covers of Newsweek 
and Time as well as dozens of other 
national and international magazines. 
He also used the far-reaching potential 
of television, appearing on many of the 
talk shows (even discussing the size of a 
woman’s breasts on “The Tonight Show,” 
which had to be censored when Pavarotti 
inadvertently used the word tis), con- 
ducting lessons for young singers on the 
Public Broadcasting Service, appearing 
live from the Met and from the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame in Montreal for a 
Christmas special. Most recently, at- 
tempting to capitalize on lus wide ap- 
peal and popularity, MGM invested 
$75,000 000 ima light romantic comedy, 
“Yes, Giorgio,” about an Ialian tenor 
who has voice problems and winds up 
having an affair with lus pretty throat 
doctor. 

To find oui more about him, PLAYBOY 
sent Contributing Editor lawrence Grobel 
(whose last “Playboy Intenniew” was with 
Paity Hearst, in March 1982) to travel 
with him over a four-month period. 
Grobel’s report: 

“We began this interview on the 


MGM lot in Culver Cily, where I first 
saw the Pavarotti charisma. For a week, 
I visited the set every day, watching as 
such people as Itzhak Perlman, Jacque- 
line Bisset and Charlton Heston came by 
just to see the great tenor mouthing the 
words to a prerecorded “Nessun Dorma.’ 
While he took moviemaking seriously, he 
also considered tt something of a vaca- 
tron from real work. 

“In Chicago, where [I next saw him, he 
was more in his clement, appearing at 
the Lyric Opera, staying after each per- 
formance to meet with and sign auto- 
graphs for every fan who had waited for 
him, auditioning young singers in fits 
hotel room. To one 21-year-old tenor 
who sang for him, he said, ‘Your prob- 
lem is you don't sweat enough. If you 
do not sweal, you aren't working hard, 

“Back in California, a couple of days 
after his debut in ‘Aida, he was feeling 
buoyant, expanse. We went to an afler- 
noon recital, then for a meal in China- 
town, and even rode a cable car back to 
his hotel. When the conductor of the 
cable car saw who was standing on the 
crowded platform, he came to a screech- 





“Well, every time Lamon 
the cover of animportant 
magazine, Placido reacts in 
a certain vein. It’s some- 
thing I would never do.” 





ing halt in the middle of an intersec- 
tion and insisted on having his picture 
laken with the famous tenor. "Hey! My 
man!’ he kept shouting. ‘My man! 

“The same enthusiasm surrounded 
Pavarotti wherever he went. At a tennis 
club, six TV cameras and dozens of re- 
porters waited for him; on a_ street 
corner, businessmen had him sign thetr 
copies of The Wall Street Journal. Of 
all the celebrities [ have interviewed, no 
other has recewed such an outpouring 
of love and affection from such a diwerse 
group of fans. Women in ermine stood 
next to teenagers in jeans, wailing for 
theiy programs to be signed. One woman, 
a chicken farmer who had named her 
favorite stud rooster after him, follows 
Pavarotti around the country, making 
sure someone snaps a Polaroid of them 
toadd to her collection. 

“in New York, where we wound up 
our marathon talks, [ stayed in a hotel 
room just across from his, and whenever 
he practiced singing, ’'d open my door. 
It was one of the fringe benefits of my 
job—selling a private recital by the 
most celebrated tenor on earth.” 


PLAYBOY: You seem to be opu mistic about 
your first movie. 


PAVAROTTI: Now I am laughing and smil- 
ing. Alter, I will be so down, so depressed. 
PLAYBOY: You mean you're anticipating a 
disaster? 

PAVAROTTI: Yes. I am always expecting a 
disaster every time I do something new. 
PLAYBOY: Is that just superstition? 
PAVAROTH: I am scared of the unknown, 
and everything that I have not done ts 
the unknown. You see, [ am 46 and I am 
constantly taking risks: It’s a risk to 
make a new opera like dida, a risk to 
make a movie, a risk to make anything 
new. Not because I want to be famous: | 
don't need this kind of trouble, but 
PLAYBOY: But you'd like Yes, Grorgio to 
do for opera what The Turning Point 
did for ballet? 
PAVAROTTE: We will see. My purpose ts to 
make a good service to the world and 
hope I don't destroy my reputation, 
which I will if the movie is a catastrophe. 
Oh, well, then I will be what I was be- 
fore. 

PLAYBOY: Unless the critics really tear 
into you and turn some of your opcra 
audience away. 

PAVAROTTI: Some critics are already saying 
I'm a traitor for making this movie, that 
it will damage my voice. Probably, they 
have in their minds the idea that singers 
just sing: if you make movics, you don't 
sing opera. 

PLAYBOY: Would you be greatly upset if, 
after the movie came out. the critics 
all suggested you stick to singing? 
PAVAROTTI: Oh, no. Not at all. My ego 
would be more frustrated if they said I 
sang a bad Aida. 

PLAYBOY: Well, since that performance ts 
a few weeks [rom now, we'll get a chance 
to find that out before this interview 1s 
completed. But as to this movie, we've 
watched you make it and you seem to 
have enjoyed It. 

PAVAROTTI: Yes. It has been a pleasure to 
stay four months without thinking about 
my voice. I smoke a cigar if I want. I 
drink. I'm a normal man. When [ don't 
work, I don’t work. Do you understand? 
PLAYBOY: Actors wouldn’t like to hear 
you sty making movies is not working. 
But belore you accepted Yes, Giorgio, 
didn’t you have six other film offers, in- 
cluding the Enrico Caruso story? 
PAVAROTTI: Yes. But Caruso’s life has al- 
ready been filmed twice, and very well. | 
don't think they should try to make one 
more. Now, if they tried to make the life 
of Mario Lanza 
PLAYBOY: Would that interest you? We've 
read that Lanza’s films had a profound 
influence on you as a young man. 
PAVAROTTI: Yes, but [ would not play 
him, because he was not an operatic 
singer. he was a movie star. If you want 
to do his life, it must be done by a movie 
star, NOL Me. 

PLAYBOY: [If Yes, Grorsro makes a movic 
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The new Technics cassette decks with dbx? 
They dont just reduce tape noise. They eliminate it. 


There is a new line of Technics cassette decks so 
k=lelalale) (ole |(er-]|\"a-[6\/-1a@ 10 mal -hvar-[ fe) 8-10) eel 
reproducing music with virtually no audible tape 
noise. None. 

They not only feature Dolby* noise reduction, 
Dut also the dbx noise elimination system. With dbx, 
a Technics cassette deck compresses the signal so 
the dynamic range is halved. W/hen a tape is played 
back, the process is reversed. The original dynamic 
range is then restored and noise is pushed below 
audibility. Loud passages can be recorded without 
distortion, and soft ones without tape noise. There 
is even dbx disc decoding available for playing 
e|0) Gjalcele|temr-laelceny 

The Technics RS-M255X goes even further. 


+ 


Wide range (—40 to +18 db), three-color FL meters 
handle the dynamic range dbx gives you. An 
electronic tape counter doubles as a remaining time 
indicator to show how much time is left on your 
cassette. Bias and EQ levels are automatically 
selected for any tape formulation. Microprocessor 
feather-touch controls give you fast, easy, mode 
switching. And Technics RS-M255X gives you the 
Stability and accuracy of a two-motor drive system. 

Audition all of the sophisticated Technics 
cassette decks with dbx. Including the very 
affordable RS-M228x. 

Why settle for tape noise reduction when you 
can have tape noise elimination? From Technics. 


Dolby i$. a trademark of Dolby Laboratories, Inc." dba isa registered trademark of dbx, Inc 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. WiietsHaarimes sata arhocsiteslasceaetstesceteraa| 
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Nothing feels as smooth as 
Black Velvet Canadian. 
Premium and Imported. 
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star out of you, will it make you more 
famous than you are now? 

PAVAROTTI: It cannot be more than now. 
My friend, the people who follow me 
must be very large if MGM thought to 
make a movie. And they did research it. 
PLAYBOY: [his is what we've been build- 
ing up to: Isn't your fame—your appear- 
ances on talk shows, in TV commercials, 
now in a movie—the reason some Critics 
have accused you of demeaning your 
artistry, of selling out? 

PAVAROTTI: Many pcople in my profes- 
ston—let’s say severe critics, old-fashioned 
people—Aave said that I am selling my- 
sclf. They think I am doing this for me, 
Well, if it was just for me, I could accept 
half the work, pay half the taxes and end 
up with the same amount of money. I 
would have less trouble, less envy and 
less of a lot of other things. But then I 
would not be myself. I consider myself 
a pioneer in my profession. I feel I have 
this chart, this plan inside myself. I want 
to do something always new for the 
world of the opera. 

PLAYBOY: It’s not what you're doing for 
opera but for yourseli—tor commercial 
gain—that's been criticized. 

PAVAROTTI: If they want to say bad things, 
they will say them anyway. Now, if the 
reason is because they think that I did 
the American Express commercial and 
all those things to become well known, 
they are wrong. They look at the omelct 
from the wrong side. When I saw Pelé 
making the American Express publicity, 
I said yes, I know who Pelé is: He is the 
greatest soccer player in the world. Last 
night on TV, I saw Itzhak Perlman do- 
ing one, in the most exquisite way. But 
doves that mean he stops tomorrow to be 
the greatest violinist? It is idiocy! It is 
an honor for me, a pleasure. When I be- 
gan to sing, We opera artists were the 
dummies of the entertainment world. 
Now they ask me to be in Blackglama, to 
do American Express, just the way they 
ask other famous people in the world of 
entertainment. Thank Ged we reached 
this level! Thank the television! 

These people who write against me, 
it’s very obvious that they don't reccive 
the letters of gratitude that I receive from 
people all over the world. Because of 
American Express, maybe they went 
to the opera. Johnny Carson brought up 
this subject with me on IV because it 
was In a magazine saying that Pavarotti 
doesn’t care to do his best at the Met or 
why else would he appear on Johnny 
Carson? Johnny Carson means what? A 
derogatory thing? I mean, you are in 
front of one of the most intelligent men 
in the world of entertainment! Twenty 
years he’s running a show like that, and 
most nights he is very amazing at every 
level. He knows that he has to reach 
everybody. What ate these people trying 


to say, now that we are already on the 
moon? Do they mean to try to put the 
world of opera back in a cave, where no- 
body can see it? No, it is not my style. 
We are on television. Let’s see who these 
opera people are. I was the first to do 
this, and J have nothing to regret. I see 
that other people are trying to do this. 

I don't always know if I am going to 
gain by exposing myself. But I give my- 
self with great pleasure to the audience, 
to the camera, the newspapers, to jour- 
nalists. It's part of my profession. I 
would miss these things if I didn’t have 
them. Certainly, if I bring 100 more 
people to the opera, I don’t see what is 
wrong. And I really love people. Loving 
people, you cannot stay away, you have 
to reach them—through the newspaper, 
through television. When you have es- 
tablished a certain rapport and you are 
in this kind of demand, you realize this 
is exactly what you want. 

PLAYBOY: To be number one? 

PAVAROTTI: I never took much care about 
number one, or any other numbers, be- 
cause the audience will decide where you 
belong. If you belong high up, one rea- 
son can be that you give to the audience 
everything you have. The other reason is 
that you take risks constantly, like making 
the first live television solo recital from 
the Met, which I did. Caruso, for exam- 
ple, did concerts in places where nobody 
had before—and he went there in per- 
son, he didn’t send a record there. J 
think that’s the difference between me 
and other tenors, who are asking them- 
selves, Oh, God, why is Luciano Pavarotti 
getting on the cover of that maga- 
zine? Why is he going to sell all those 
records? They still do ask why. Well, 
somebody has to be the first. And it’s not 
Just for the voice but also for a person- 
ality on and off the stage. I don't know 
why there should be envy at that level. 
It is absolutely ridiculous. Like, every 
time that J come out with a big story or 
on the cover of Newsweek or Time, you 
hear somebody complain. 

PLAYBOY: Someone like Placido Domingo, 
for imstance? 

PAVAROTTI: Well, every time | am on the 
cover of an important magazine, he 
reacts in a certain vein and the news- 
papers help him. It’s something I would 
never do. If I see somebody clse on a 
magazine cover, the first thing I will do 
is telephone and congratulate him, be- 
cause I know how difficult our profession 
is. ] will have the envy, of course—but 
inside me. 

PLAYBOY: Domingo has had his own 
fame, of course, but wasn’t it the fact 
that a major U.S. magazine put you on 
its cover first, after considering Domingo, 
that fueled this public rivalry? 
PAVAROTTI: When Yume was making the 
interviews of tenors, looking for the most 


popular talent to be on the cover, I was 
not the tenor who was being considered. 
At that time, I thought they wanted to 
put Domingo on the cover. I didn’t meet 
the writer who wanted to interview me 
until six months later. During those stx 
months, many things did happen. I be- 
gan to make recitals. I had a best-selling 
record. I did television. The writer 
followed me all over and he found my 
personality interesting and they put me 
on the cover, instead. I am grateful for 
that. The reason you go on the cover of 
these important magazines or do 60 
Minutes is for your art first, and then 
your personality. Now, don’t ask me 
what is personality, because I don't 
know. 

PLAYBOY: Your friend Giuseppe di 
Stefano, a tenor you admire and respect, 
has said that he worries about all the 
publicity you receive. 

PAVAROTT: Does he worry for himself or 
for me? I think he’s worried for him. 
PLAYBOY: He said he believes it was am- 
bition that killed Maria Callas, and per- 
haps he was drawing a parallel. 
PAVAROTTI: What killed Callas was not 
ambition, poor lady. She had a heart 
attack in the morning and died that aft- 
ernoon. She forced the maid not to call 
the doctor. So if it was ambition, it 
must be ambition to die. What killed 
Callas was her love for Onassis, in my 
modest opinion. He was the only man 
she really loved, and when he died, 
something died in her. She did not 
want to live anymore. 

PLAYBOY: Let’s talk about your own 
ambition. Did you always want to be a 
preat opera singer? 

PAVAROTTI: No, absolutely no. I realized 
from the start it was so difheult. I did 
not have anything more ambitious in 
my mind than to be able to sing, perhaps 
after two or three years of study, an 
aria from start to finish without break- 
ing my vocal cords. 

PLAYBOY: You didn’t suspect you had a 
truly preat voice? That you would be- 
come a great tenor? 

PAVAROTH: Pcople think in different 
ways. Some might think they are goimg 
to become the greatest tenor in the 
world. I did not think this. To me, 
singing—like painting, like any other 
form of art—is a passion. My father 
always told me: The way to arrive at 
success is climb one step at a time. I 
began at the bottom. I never knew what 
step I was on—and I don't even know 
now. And I do not want to know. Of 
course, I know that I am pretty high, 
but don't ask me what I think, because 
I don’t care. ] am not turning around 
to see. I only care to do better what I 
am doing now. 

PLAYBOY: Has it been tougher to do that 
since the media made you a superstar? 
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PAVAROTTI: That word, it already. wri- 
tates me, 

PLAYBOY: Superstar? 

PAVAROTTI: No, no, the word media. 
Superstar is someone who is elected by 
the media, somebody who ts recognized 
on the strect. The media is the public, 
but it is a derogatory word. 

PLAYBOY: Depends on your viewpoint. 
But how «do you feel about being so 
highly vistble—having your face on 
posters, in bookshops, in record-store 
windows? 

PAVAROTTI: Scary. 

PLAYBOY: Because of the responstbility? 
PAVAROTTI: Exactly. Exactly for that. But 
there is a public that does not see me at 
all—Vienna, Paris, so many other places. 
I suppose in America they see me foo 
much, because I spend most of my time 
here. But there are other countries, m- 
cluding Italy, that do not see me enough. 
PLAYBOY: How do you feel when you 
hear a story such as the one about the 
classicalrecord store in New York that 
posted a sign in the window saying, WE Do 
NOT CARRY PAVAROTTI’S GREATEST HITS. 
GO TO SAM GOODY’s? 

PAVAROTTI: Really? My reaction is that 
Pavaroll’s Greatest Huls was certainly 
made for everybody—in fact, it was the 
record of the year. So, first, the store is 
snobbish. Second, they probably did not 
have any more. 

PLAYBOY: With your face on display 
everywhere, have you come to think of 
yourself as handsome or sexy? 

PAVAROTTL I don’t think so, but if some 
women do, I accept the compliment. 
Kojak is a sex symbol. I don’t think we 
are pretty, both of us, but I can see very 
well why Kojak can be a sex symbol 
without being beautiful to look at. I 
don't think 1 is the same thing lor me. 
I cannot describe myself, I don’t see 
mysell 

PLAYBOY: Do you see yourself as fat? 
PAVAROTTI: Of course, I have a lot of 
middle around. I don’t really realize 
how big I am unul I see myself on the 
screen or the television, and then I say, 
“Oh, God!” 

PLAYBOY: Does size affect your voice? If 
you weighed 100 pounds less or 100 
pounds more, would you sing dilfler- 
enthv: 

PAVAROTTI: Generally, I like to say that 
an important voice belongs in an impor- 
tant body. But you do not have to be 
fat, I don’t think so. Fat is not good 
for your heart and is not good for your 
Supine. 

PLAYBOY: Is it frustrating to know that 
all your life you'll be fighting a weight 
problem? 

PAVAROTTI: I eat too much. I should eat 
normally. Until I was 19, I did eat nor- 
mally. Probably very substantially, be- 
cause I was always playing, always 


running. Then } became a singer. They 
put a scarf around my neck, gave me a 
very heavy undershirt to wear and I 
went on eating the same things without 
exercising anymore, My friends eat more 
than I do and they are not so large. I 
don't think it is a question of metab- 
olism, because 1f I really go on a very 
severe diet, I lose. 

PLAYBOY: But when you diet, are you 
happy? 

PAVAROTTI: No. I am not. No, no, no. 
The first time, I lost 85 pounds. Then 
I gained. I lost again with my secretary 
in Munich, because we were there a 
month and I was cooking pasta for her 
and my wife and they were cooking lor 
me dietetic food. You begin to eat in 
a sort of Chinese wav—a lot of vegeta- 
bles. rice and no sugar, no liquor, no 
wine. 

PLAYBOY: You don’t drink wine with your 
meals. Why? 

PAVAROTII: Because wine ts the first thing 
that is assimilated by the body, and so 
the food is going to be transtormed into 
fat. If you drink wine, it is better cer- 
tainly to drink separate from the meal. 
If I drink wine with food, then there 1s 
no hope. No hope. 

PLAYBOY: And vou like your wines. con't 
you? 

PAVAROTTI: We have phenomenal wine in 
Italy, probably the best in the world. 
Because it's not sophisticated. It's a 
really pure wine, no sugar added. If it is, 
you go to jail. The French can use 
sugar. We cant. 

[4 make-up man enters Pavarotti's 
dressing room.| 
PLAYBOY: Weight problems aside, your 
make-up is being applied and the glam- 
orous world of film making awaits you. 
PAVAROTTI: | don’t see anvthing ol this 
glamor. It's so unreal. Six o'clock in the 
morning, 1 am here, getting the make- 
up. Soon | will repeat a phrase 50 times 
in front of the camera. In between, 
somebody will call me on the telephone. 
Somebody else will call the girl who 
plavs opposite to me. Where is the 
clamor? 

PLAYBOY: Only in the make-up, perhaps. 
Do they dote on you this way before an 
opera performance? 

PAVAROTTI: Not in this detail. This is an 
art. This make-up man is an artist, don't 
you think? Don’t you see that litthe by 
little, ] have become beautiful? The frog 
has become a prince! 

[Two months later, the interview re- 
sumes in Chicago, where Pawarotti is 
appearing at the Lyric Opera mm Dont 
zett’s “L'Elistr d’Amore”’—“The Elixir 
of Love.” The tape recorder ts switched 
on with Pavarotti’s assent.| 
PAVAROTTI: I have just to make an art- 
rangement here with the telephone be- 
fore we begin. [To hotel operator} Can 


you leave the telephone open just for 
Mr. Adler from San Francisco? After 
that, please close the telephone until I 
tell you. [As soon as he hangs up, the 
phone rings. It’s Kurt Adler, the director 
of the San Francisco Opera House, where 
Pavarotti will vo next, to sing the role of 
Radames in lus first production of 
“Aida,” an opera he’s avoided singing 
for years and is extremely nervous about 
doing.) Hello, boobie, how are you? I 
have just one question to ask you: Now. 
tell me if it’s crazy; / don’t think so. We 
are doing a new Aida, with a new tenor, 
a new conductor, a new stage director— 
do you think it’s a silly idea to bring 
Maestro Toninni over from Milan from 
the time we begin the rehearsal until 
the first performance? My friend, think 
very deep. You know who is Maestro 
Toninni, don't you? He is La Scala. OR. 
leave me answer by tomorrow, maxt- 
mum. [Pause] To make decision lke 
that. vou don't need to make a meeting. 
My wife? How can she be well? I am 
away! OK. Thank you very much. Bye- 
bye. Ciao, 

PLAYBOY: ida is obviously very much on 
your mind, 

PAVAROTH: Aida is a big and heavy storm 
for everybody. Twenty years I'm trying 
to sing Aida and it still is not coming 
out like I want. I am scared like a kitten. 
] know very well where the difhcult 
things are, and they are a little all over. 
‘There are so many B-flats, it’s practically 
impossible. I never thought, with my 
tiny voice, that I would be able to do 
this big role. Radames is a soldier, a 
commander, and even in the voice you 
have to hear this kind of command. And 
the opera begins with the tenor—alter 
one minute, when the voice is not 
warmed up, you have the aria [Celeste 
Aida|. It ts written in a way that you 
can't breathe. Your diaphragm really 
needs to come down. It’s the terror of 
all the tenors. It is even written for 
piano. Forget about the piano, just keep 
your mind on the B-flat, just make the 
B-flat. It is very difhicult. Already ten 
years I have been trving to keep this 
arit under control. | keep singing the 
part in a way that it becomes more and 
more lamitliar, but still, it is special. It's 
never easy. Alter the aria, the tenor goes 
away for an hour. The rest is dramatic 
and the last part is very lyric. It is a 
beautiful role. The last part is the most 
beautiful duet of the entire opera. You 
will see my legs tremble, because it will 
be the first time. 

PLAYBOY: Weren't there tenors who at- 
tempted to eliminate that first aria? 
PAVAROTH: | don't think so. An aria like 
that, they'd try to eliminate the singer 
first. Probably there are some who try to 
postpone the arta. Like you hear me on 
the telephone, I suggest to Mr. Adier 
that he bring there Maestro Toninni, 
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who is a very, very old fox from La Scala. 
Now he’s retired, but he’s worked with 
the greatest conductors. 

PLAYBOY: Would you be very upset if 
Adler turned down your request? 
PAVAROTTI: No. But I expect him to say 
yes. 

PLAYBOY: Are we witnessing the legend- 
ary tenor temperament at work? 
PAVAROTTH: [t's not temperament at all. 
{t's an artistic reques!. I generally have 
temperament with people who have tem- 
pcrament. It 1s always an answer to some- 
body else. it's never an aggressive thing. 
People who fight are often jealous, which 
is stupid, because in this work, Im tell- 
ing you, there is space for ten more 
tenors, ten more sopranos, ten more 
baritones. There is a lot of room for 
everybody. 

PLAYBOY: Do you find yourself losing 
your temper often? 

PAVAROTTI: Yes, I can lose my temper. 
But I have done so only five or six times 
in 20 years. 

PLAYBOY: What do you do—throw things? 
PAVAROTTI: No, I just scream and I'm 
offensive because I say what I'm thinking. 
It is something I digest and digest and 
digest and finally, I blast it all over. 
When it happens, it is not in the most 
nice way. 

PLAYBOY: Do you lose your temper with 
your family at home? 

PAVAROTTI: You must joke! I have three 
daughters and one wile at home. I can- 
not lose my temper! It ts already written 
that I have to be a saint! 

PLAYBOY: Having not sung for four 
months because of the movie, did it take 
much preparation to get your voice back 
into shape? 

PAVAROTH: Oh, no. Alter the movie, I 
had 15 days of holiday at home. Fantas- 
tic. ] was very well rested. When I prac- 
ticed, even my daughter Christina, who 
is the critical person of the family, she 
went, “Oh, God, your voice!" 

PLAYBOY: Is that the biggest compliment 
you can receive? 

PAVAROTTI: Yes. From Chiristina, it is the 
bigzest compliment. 

PLAYBOY: What about your wife; is she 
critical? 

PAVAROTTI: She's critical. She just say, 
“Well, it’s good ... it's better... it’s not 
good.” My daughters are tough because 
of what they expect from me. My wile ts 
tough because she pictures me in a con- 
test with other people. Hers is a more 
realistic point of view. 

PLAYBOY: What viewpoint do you hold? 
PAVAROTH: I have my daughters’ point of 
view. I don’t care what the others do. I 
listen to myself very much and try to do 
the best I can. 

PLAYBOY: How much do you practice? 
PAVAROTT: I have never practiced more 
than an hour a day in my life, even in a 
desperate time. Like, if I wake up with- 


out a voice, with laryngitis, more than an 
hour is practically of no use. As long as 
you have the technique. ’'m an old bull. 
I know what I have to do. The day of 
a performance, I am very mute. I just 
test the voice very quietly m the morn- 
ing. If it is good, I stop. The voice ts 
growing with age. The instrument is 
stronger, and being stronger, it must 
be manipulated more, must be used a 
little more. Sometimes it’s easily done in 
five minutes. I'm very tough with the 
voice. When [ sang the first performance 
of L’Elistr d’Amore, I got a cramp in the 
diaphragm, a big cramp. But by the 
second performance, it was already per- 
fect. It’s like when you play tennis: In 
one week. you can put your game to- 
cether if you want to really play well, 
PLAYBOY: Singing, then, is a type of ath- 
letic exercise, in which your stomach 
muscles must be in good condition in 
order to perform well? 

PAVAROTTI: Something like that. Training 
is movement of the muscles excep! when 
you sing. Then there 1s no moverent. 
PLAYBOY: Wasn't it Joan Sutherland who 
taught you correct breathing when you 
toured Australia together? 

PAVAROTTI: Yes. I tried once to touch her 
diaphragm to see how hard to push. All 
the people who were there learned a lot 
from her. I certainly did. 

PLAYBOY: We notice when you refer to 
your voice, you don't say “my.” It’s as if 
your voice were another person. 
PAVAROTTI: Second person. 

PLAYBOY: Maybe firs! person? 

PAVAROTTI: No, no. But he is something 
else. something different from me. Well, 
maybe you're right, he zs the first person. 
During the movie, he quieted down and 
I didn't care what he was_ thinking 
about. And now, doing L’Elisir d’Amore, 
the voice is really back tn great shape. 
And then [ go to San Francisco for the 
punishment that [ deserve. 

PLAYBOY: You really don’t have much 
confidence in yourself, do you? dida has 
made you very anxious. 

PAVAROTTH: [| don't have confidence in 
myself. I think the best way to be suc- 
cessful ts to be constantly scared. 1 am 
going to be always nervous, no matter 
what TI am doing. [ am nervous when I 
go horseback riding, because I don't 
know what the horse ts going to do. 
PLAYBOY: And when you're singing, do 
you have constant doubts? 

PAVAROTTI: Doubts? Always. The voice is 
not something that can go alone: it must 
be driven with the brains until there is 
no doubt. [ was more confident when the 
people expected less than they do now. 
PLAYBOY: How often does your voice 
crack? Does it happen a few times in 
a yeare 

PAVAROTTI: No. No. No. If your voice 
cracks three times a year, I'm telling 
you, my friend, you will be world famous 
as a cracker. If you erack three times 
in 20 years, they say, “Ahh, he cracked. 


I remember that performance.” I never 
crack, because when | realize I might, 
I just don't sing. I have to be very 
sick for that to happen. It did happen 
in my debut at the Met in 1968, the 
second night. [ arrived sick with the Hong 
Kong flu. f could not sing in the top 
register at all. [ thought to lose the 
voice forever. When you are in this con- 
dition, you always try to sing, to push. 
It's a pity. Another time, it happened 
in Munich. The first performance, some- 
thing was not right. I sang. but nothing 
special. The second performance, at the 
end of the second act, I asked to go 
home. But Mr. Von Karajan came to 
my dressing room and told me we had 
to give back something like $200,000. 
I sav, OK, I get the message very clear. 
PLAYBOY: And the message is that your 
voice is a valuable property? 

PAVAROTTI: You think it’s a big property? 
Are you going to buy my voice? 

PLAYBOY: Are you selling stock? 
PAVAROTHI: I'll sell you stock tf you want. 
PLAYBOY: Barbra Streisand once told us 
that she couldn't sing for friends in a 
small room; she felt she needed a stage 
for her voice. Do you feel the same way? 
PAVAROTTI: If you hear my voice in a 
room, | don’t think you are very im- 
pressed. You are more impressed on the 
stage, because it spreads all over. 
PLAYBOY: When a voice like yours spreads 
all over, as you say, it sometimes has 
a physical effect on people in the au- 
dience, like a chill or an electric charge 
racing down the spine. Do you think it's 
specifically the tenor sound that has 
that kind of effect? 

PAVAROTT!: Physiologically speaking, the 
tenor voice is the most unnatural voice. 
It sometimes sounds a little like an 
animal, and probably from this comes 
the excitement you describe. I'm just 
guessing, though. In my part of Italy, 
people don't say, “Let's go to the opera,” 
they say, “Let’s go hear the tenor.” 
PLAYBOY: Don't they also say, “Let's go 
boo the tenor”? 

PAVAROTTI: Sometimes yes, sometimes no. 
They boo the tenor because there are so 
many difficult pieces for tenors, But 
when a tenor is good... believe me... 
[Shakes his forefinger] 

PLAYBOY: Would you cxplain the various 
styles in which a tenor can sing? 
PAVAROTTI: It is very simple. There are 
four steps for the tenor, four different 
qualities or sounds. Leggiero is the light, 
lyric is lyric, spinfo is push and dramat- 
ie is dramatic with a falling step. One 
tenor can have more than one of these 
sounds. 

PLAYBOY: How many do you have? 
PAVAROTTH: I don't know, but my voice 
covers a wide range. 

PLAYBOY: Do you feel more confident 
with your voice now than ever before? 
PAVAROTHI: In certain way, yes; in certain 
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way, no. Yes, because | am more expert. 


No, because ten years dBo. I was VOunLp er 


and a younger instrument can do more. 
PLAYBOY: In other words, voices don't 
age like wine? 

PAVAROTTI: Not really. [ don't think so. 
But there are people like Richard Tuck- 
er, who had the voice in full shape when 
he died. Gigli sang until 69 or 70. I 
heard him at the age of 57 and alter 
the opera, he brought the piano on 
the stage and he sang a full concert. 
25 pieces. His was the kind of voice that 
seems to be almost eternal. There will 
never exist a more gifted instrument 
than Gigl:, definitely, for sure. 

PLAYBOY: Was that when he sang in your 
home town when you were 12? 
PAVAROTTI: Yes, he was the most popular 
anc famous tenor of that time. 

PLAYBOY: And didn’t you approach him 
afterward to you wanted to be a 
tenor like him? 

PAVAROTTI: Something Itke that. He was 
coming down off the stage and some- 
one introduced me and he exchanged 
some words with me. [t was one of the 
important moments in. my life, 
which made me decide to become a 
singer. Gigli was a person who enjoved 
life very much. 

PLAYBOY: Is that true of most tenors? 
PAVAROTTI: Well, Pertile, from what I 
know, was the opposite. Schipa, 1 don't 


say 


real 


Monaco, I don't think he did enjoy 
much. Di Stefano, he probably enjoyed 
foo much. [Franco] Corelli, IF don’t think 
he enjoyed at all. Bergonzi's a normal 
person. [Nicolai] Gedda is reasonable. 
Generally, people who enjoy life enjoy 
people. 

PLAYBOY: What about Caruso? 

PAVAROTTI: [Smiling] You know why he 
made the first page of The New York 
Times? Because a lady in Centra] Park 
said that he pinched her. He almost 
went to trial. This is the original reason 
everybody thinks Italian men are like 
this. but if is not true at all. 

PLAYBOY: tou mean Garuso gave your 
countrymen a false reputation? 
PAVAROTTI: I dont know if he actually 
pinched her. 1 would like to think that 
he did, because he had a great sense of 
humor. You cannot resist: When you see 
a big behind. it is so beautiful that you 
want to pinch. Yes, I prefer he did. 
of course. He was really a joker. He 
pulled a lot of jokes on the stage. He 
put flowers in the hat of a very ser 
ous basso, and at the end of the opera. 
when the basso went out, all the flowers 
poured out. You can imagine the au- 
dience when that happened. 

PLAYBOY: Could you ever do something 
like that? 

PAVAROTTI: I would never. Never. 
PLAYBOY: Whiat was it about Caruso that 
mude him the standard all tenors since 
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him have had to deal with? 

PAVAROTTI: Very simple. He was really 
a pioneer, The way that he carried a 
phrase and the wav in which he sang, 
his musicality, 1m was perfect. Historical- 
lv speaking. he had the courage to sing 
E’Elisiy d’Amore m full voice. in Naples. 
without all the ornamentation that they 
were used to. Tenors before him sang in 
a kind of falsetto. Caruso was a tenor 
who was first a bartone. I think he 
killed more tenors than any other singer 
m the world, because everyone tried to 
imitate him. Sooner or later, they died. 
All the young people who tried to copy 
him, who studied his records. Because 
he had a very, very extraordinary 1n- 
struinent. He sang a very long phrase, 
very large. If you don’t have his dia- 
phragm. you can never do that. You 
can't copy Caruso, 

PLAYBOY: Caruso once said that singers 
who use their voice properly should be 
at’ the height of their talent between 
the ages of 45 and 50. He died at 48. 
Was he at the top of his voice then? 
PAVAROTITI: I think so. 

PLAYBOY: And what about yourself? 
PAVAROTTI: | 46. You deduce whiat 
you want. 

PLAYBOY: Caruso felt that a great artist 
ought to have the dignity to say farewell 
to the public before his powers begin 
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to fail. Do you agree? 
PAVAROTTI: Theoretically, yes. In 
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tice, I don't know, because the ego 
comes out. It is the ego of survival. It ts 
the ego saying, “What else can I do bet- 
ter than what I am already doing?” 
When you see singers who should have 
already stopped but who still sing. it is 
because they decided they could not do 
anything better. They have family and 
friends, but nothing gives to them what 
the stave gives, even if they know very 
well that. cheir performances are not 
their best. 

PLAYBOY: Caruso himself felt unloved in 
his natrve Naples, didn’t he? 

PAVAROTTI: He was criticized very muclt. 
PLAYBOY: Didn't he vow never to sing 
there after receiving negative criticism? 
PAVAROTTI: Sure enough. He said. | am 
coming here to eat spaghetti and to die, 
and that 1s what he did. 

PLAYBOY: Do vou think his death at such 
an early age was the result of his push- 
ing himself too hard? 

PAVAROTTI: Yes. But he did not take care, 
he cid not use medicine. He overdid. At 
the old Met, he sang even four times a 
week. Sometimes he sang Cavailerta and 
i Paghace: together. Yes, he overdid, He 
Wild VeTy Penerous and he fave Out Even 
his health. 

PLAYBOY: If Caruso ts laulted musically at 
all, it seems to center on his high Cs 
when he had them. 

PAVAROTTI: Of course he had them. He 
sang / Purttant and La Favoritta, and 


even if you put half a tone down, you 
still go to the top C. 

PLAYBOY: Is it wrong to pay so much at- 
tenuon to the high Cs? 

PAVAROTHI: I think it is absolutely wrong. 
PLAYBOY: Yer you were dubbed the King 
of the High Cs after hitting nine of them 
in Fhe Dauchter of the Regiment. 
PAVAROTTI: Well, that is different. The 
nine top Cs of The Daughter of the 
Regiment, nobody had done before me 
in a full voice and in the right tone. It 
is the thing I'm given credit for. This 
Is not nmmodesty: it is the only piece in 
which I can say this. But I do nat want 
to be famous for bemg the King of the 
High Cs, I am a bel canto singer. I[ 
have sung all of Bellimi, all of Doni- 
zettrs operas. | am famous more for 
that than for the high C. High C is, of 
course. very good to have. It ts like 
playing soccer: If you make one goal 
every week, that’s good, but vou have to 
be a complete player to be good. 
PLAYBOY: You've stopped singing The 
Daughter of the Regiment. Why? 
PAVAROTTI: I tell you why I don't do it 
anymore: because it was done so well. 
It’s like you climb Mount Everest. OR. 
You don’t do it anymore, Why should 


you dor Doing a performance like The 
Daughter of the Regiment at the Met, 
with Joan Sutherland, her husband and 
the cast, it was superb; you cannot do 
better. Why repeat a very difficult, de- 
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manding thing just to show yourself in 
worse condition? Then the audience will 
say, “Ahh, what a pity.” IJ preter to do 
something new. 

PLAYBOY: Yet there are audiences whio 
have never heard you sing that who 
would be thrilled to hear it. 

PAVAROTTI: [hey can hear the record. 
PLAYBOY: It's not the same. Why not put 
it into your concert repertory? 

PAVAROTTI: You have to know something 
very important. If I prepare myself for 
Rigoletto, my voice follows a certain 
route. If 1 sing dida, I follow another 
route. / Puritans, another route. Turan- 
dol, another route. This means you have 
to prepare your body and your voice for 
that particular opera. A concert is a 
particular combination of so many op- 
eras, 1t would be very dangerous to try 
many times to make top C in a concert. 
I have done it. but it is very risky. A 
piece of good music is more important— 
like Petrarch’s sonnets, like Mozart, 
Donizetti. Rossini, Beethoven. There are 
so many pieces of music. That thing 
[fhe Daughter of the Regiment] is ath- 
letic and the only athletic thing you can 
do really in a concert is Nessun Dorma, 
because that one really ts astonishing. 
PLAYBOY: comes at the 
end of furandot, which you sine as the 
big finale of your movie. Is that the piece 
most often requested at your concerts? 
PAVAROTTI: [t 1s a prece that everybody 
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wants to hear. In concert, not once they 
don’t ask for Nessun Dorma. Even in 
Bloomington, Indiana. where is a very 
refined university, I was forced to sing 
Nessun Dorma all over. . 
PLAYBOY: What are the operas you most 
enjoy doing? 

PAVAROTTI: You should ask the audience 
which operas they prefer. [Laughs] If 
you talk about presence on the stage, you 
have to talk about Un Ballo in Ma- 
schera, L’Elisir d'Amore, La Bohéme— 
you are always there and, even more 
important, you are singing. A tenor, he 
is very interesting when he is singing. I 
mean, in Aida, after Celeste Aida, there 
is a long, long time before he sings 
anything else. 

PLAYBOY: Would you consider Aida the 
most spectacular opera, even if it’s not 
a tenor’s favorite? 
PAVAROTITI: Yes. 
PLAYBOY: And 
Biull erfly? 
PAVAROTTI: Butterfly, they say, is the 
opera most often done in the world. But 
I prefer Bohéme. Its more complete. 
The Itbretto ts really incredible. 

PLAYBOY: What about Carmen? 
PAVAROTTI: Carmen is a super opera. I've 
never sung it, but it ts my plan to do. 
It is sung in French, which [I learned 
first to sing, but I speak badly. 

PLAYBOY: Tor someone who has never 
been to an opera, which one would you 
recommend he see first? 

PAVAROTH: L’Elisir d’Amore, because it 
is so sparkling, so beautiful, so senti- 
mental, comic. A pearl of music. The 
first time, he should leave the theater 
feeling better than when he went in. 
Not crying, just feeling happy. Don Pas- 
quale. too. In both operas, nobody dies. 
But first of all. Z’Elisir—the music in 
the beginning is genius! In Berlin, one 
of the greatest memories for me was 
when I sang the aria [Una Furliva 
Lagrima], which is four and one half 
Inimutes, and at the end they made an 
applause of seven and a half minutes. 
It was really incredible. 

PLAYBOY: Whiat opera would vou suggest 
after L’Eltsir and Don Pasquale? 
PAVAROTTI: Then you have to choose an 
opera with people who die on the stage. 
One dead, then two dead, then three 
dead. We began to read the librettos 
when we were six, at school, as stories. 
I liked it very much when there were a 
lat of bad people, a lot of deaths. The 
typical is /l Trovatore. 

PLAYBOY: In general, what would you 
say are the things that distinguish Ital- 
ian from French trom German operas? 
PAVAROTTI: The styles, which are a 
result of the cultures. You have a Wag- 
nerian style, which is typical heavy 
German; a French style that is more or- 
namental and pimping, like the French 
are 
PLAYBOY: Dicl you say pum ping? 


what about Madame 





PAVAROTTI: Yes. It ts a little decadent, 
burt it is typical in French music, like 
Massenet—it’s beautiful music. Then 
you have the Italian style, which is more 
involved with the words, because com- 
posers, especially Rossini, Bellini, Do- 
nizetti, compose thinking very carefully 
tbhout the words. It’s a more forthright 
music. Before I became a tenor, I only 
knew about the Italian style. But I 
lexrned. For example, there is a Mozart 
style all by itself. Mozart, in my opinion, 
is the greatest musician. If you tell me 
to pick one, I will pick Mozart, because 
his operas are the most complete; they 
are syinphonic and so simple in so great 
a Way, sO unique. However, a singer of 
Mozart is fantastic, but he will never 
approach a Wagner singer. 

PLAYBOY: Didn't Wagner say that opera 
plots are illogical but the music makes 
them logical? 

PAVAROTTI: Well, Wagner puts two lov- 
ers onstage, facing each other, sometimes 
for 10 or 15 minutes, singing and talk- 
ing. It is very illogical, but the music 
mikes the thing logical. 

PLAYBOY: Is it very difficult to sing 
Waener? 

PAVAROTTI: ] thimk it is much more dif- 
ficult to sing an opera of Bellini than 
to sing an opera of Wagner. With French 
and Italian operas, you Cannot expect 
to be tolerated if you have a big defect 
in your voice, With German opera, you 
can have a big defect, but the orchestra- 
tion can cover you if you sing with a 
loud voice and act terrifically. 

PLAYBOY: Which reminds us of some- 
thing Robert Merrill once said: “When 
in doubt, sing loud.” 

PAVAROTTI: That may be right, but it de- 
pends. For Merrill, who has one of the 
greatest and most beautitul voices I 
have ever heard, it can work. For some- 
body else, it may be the opposite. 
PLAYBOY: Singers of Italian opera avoid 
Wagner and most German opera. don't 
they? 

PAVAROTTI: Yes. Italian singers are cous- 
ins to the French but not to the Ger- 
mans. And when I say Italian singers, I 
mean famous singers I call Italian be- 
cause of their repertoire, like Richard 
Tucker, Leontyne Price, Beverly Sills, 
Joan Sutherland. These people, who 
are pretty famous, are Italian in style, 
None of them do Wagner. 

PLAYBOY: Would you like to sing any 
Wagener roles? 

PAVAROTTI: One day, if God give me 
time, I will sing Lohengrin, because I 
think it is very Italian in terms of mel- 
ody and it 1s approachable for a tenor 
like me. But not for ten years, if [ am 
still around. 
PLAYBOY: And whit 
only opera, Fidelio? 
PAVAROTH: Fidelio is an excellent opera. 
Beethoven is very good, he is excellent, 


about Beethoven's 


but you cannot say he was a gentus for 
just one opera. 

PLAYBOY: While we're making compari- 
sons and talking about greatness of a 
sort, do you agree with those who call 
the two greatest love duets those from 
Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera and Wag- 
ner’s Tristan und Isolde? 

PAVAROTTI: They are the two greatest, I 
think so. Of course, I'm Italian, so I 
prefer Verdi. But musically. the other 
is colossal, 

PLAYBOY: In your autobiography, you say 
that your voice favors Donizeui and 
Verdi. Why? 

PAVAROTTI: Donizetti more than Verdi, 
He wrote music thmking specifically 
about the voice. Composers at that time 
studied more than now. Now, they don't 
study voice at all. Today's music cannot 
be melodic, because it would be consid- 
ered antique. And for me to sing only 
to prove that ] can do something modern 
or light, I probably would not do. 
PLAYBOY: Is there no modern composer 
who interests you? 

PAVAROTTI: Ah, if Benjamin Britten had 
written a group of songs for me. - 
But modern opera? I don't know. 
PLAYBOY: Are there any operas you think 
you ll never do? 

PAVAROTTI: Probably, Ofello I will never 
do at all. 
PLAYBOY: 
enough? 
PAVAROTTI: No, no. no. It’s just a ques- 
tion of the color, not a question of deep. 
PLAYBOY: Would you explain what you 
mean by color? 

PAVAROTTI: There are two kinds of tenor, 
going back to the past: Di Stefano and 
Del Monaco. Those like Di Stefano 
were full tenors with beautiful, sensa- 
tional voices and with sunshine inside 
it. It's not dark, it’s sparkling and is 
considered lyric. Another lyric cxample 
was [Jussi] Bydrling, one of the best of 
all time, with a voice the color of silver, 
always pure like a bell. The other kind 
of tenor was Del Monaco, a fantastic, 
sensational voice; the color is dark and 
is considered dramatic. 

PLAYBOY: You talk of two types of tenors; 
have you ever heard the anonymous say- 
ing that there are three types of people: 
men, women and tenors? 

PAVAROTTI: Not anonymous—said by a 
soprano or a baritone! 

PLAYBOY: Is it tougher for a man or a 
woman to make it as an opera singer? 
PAVAROTTI: It is tougher for a woman, 
First, because there are more women 
singing. A soprano’s voice is more com- 
mon than a tenor’s. Much more. Even 
now, there are at least ten first-class so- 
pranos, but you don't find that many 
first-class tenors. Not of my age. Second, 
if she is pretty, the first thing the more 
famous tenors will do is ask her to go to 
bed with them—all tenors! A man, he 
can be very ugly, very tall, very large. 
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and doesn’t have this problem. 


PLAYBOY: Earlier you spoke of Gigli’s | 


having the greatest instrument of any 


tenor, Which sopranos would you clas- | 


sify that way? 


PAVAROTTI: Joan Sutherland, certainly, 
without any doubt, has the greatest in- 
strument I have heard. I cannot talk | 
about women of the past. But Joan is | 


able to make you cry in the cadenza of 


Lucia, just to realize how perfect a , 


human imstrument can be, how much 
devotion can be put into making this 
instrument sound that way. Once, be- 
fore Joan became famous, she was au- 
ditioning at Covent Garden, singing 
Clotilda in Norma. Maria Callas was 
passing through with a friend of mime. 


Callas was talking, heard Joan for the | 


first time and said, “Sshh, let me hear 
that girl. Ooh, good, good, good!” 


PLAYBOY: Was Callas a generous or a | 


jealous woman? 


PAVAROTH: I did not know her at all. | 
She was the most incredible singer, one | 
of the greatest of our time, probably | 
the greatest. When I talk about Joan, I | 


say the greatest instrument. You are 
sure because nobody can deny that. You 


don’t offend anybody, you don’t offend | 
Beverly Sills, because I am sure that she | 


knows that Joan's instrument is better. I 


don’t know how old Joan is, but she is | 
older than me, and she is singing like a | 
kid. She is really singing incredible | 


arias, like she is young. She sang The 


Merry Widow m San Francisco, making | 


all the additional cadenzas that you can't 
imagine—fantastic. 


But Callas, as the complete singer, | 


was the best. Even though her imstru- 
ment was delicate. I saw a Callas docu- 


mentary on TV last night. Between — 


very bad and very good, the difference in 


the throat is so small! She was never | 
really very bad, but God, what a differ- | 


ence from when she was extremely rood! 


PLAYBOY: Are sopranos generally consid- 


ered the most temperamental in opera? 
PAVAROTTI: It depends which soprano. 


PLAYBOY: You have been quoted as say- | 
ing they are often afflicted with “odd | 


tT 


thinking. 


PAVAROTTI: Yes, but all women are like 


that, it is the beauty of them. The beau- 
ty of the women is this kind of thing 
that we will never understand. It is what 


makes the difference between men and | 


women. 
PLAYBOY: ‘Their odd thinking? 


PAVAROTTI: Yes. It is so different, so | 
incredibly different. I grew up with | 
women, so they are predictable to me, | 
but I know very well that they are gen- | 


erally unpredictable. 
PLAYBOY: Let's go on discussing what 


you call the instrument. Can a person | 


with a great voice go undiscovered? 


PAVAROTTI: Good singers are so few, | 
even if they found one in a cave in | 
Colorado, he's going to be discovered, if | 
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he’s really good. So many young singers 
complain about not getting oppor- 
tunities, ... Believe me, if even one per- 
son with a good ear for the theater hears 
a talent, he is going to be on the tele- 
phone in two seconds to the entire 
world about such a talent. 

PLAYBOY: As for yourself, how many 
times did you have to be discovered be- 
fore you stayed discovered? 

PAVAROTTI: Good question. Four, five 
times. ‘Che person who discovered me 
was my agent, Mr. Ziliani. When he heard 
my debut, he sold me immediately 
to the man in Lucca who was mounung 
a production of La Bohéme. My second 
discovery was by [conductor Tullio] 
Serafin, who brought me to Palermo to 
do Rigoletto. My third discovery was 
by Joan Ingpen, who came from Covent 
Garden to Dublin to hear me in Kigo- 
letto and brought me to Covent Garden. 
My fourth discovery was by Richard Bon- 
ynge and Joan Sutherland, who brought 
me to Australia. And my last discovery 
was by Herbert von Karajan, who agreed 
for me to sing at La Scala. 

PLAYBOY: Did you have to audition for 
those people? 

PAVAROTTI: I did very, very many audi- 
tions. One of the first was with Maestro 
Serafin in 6], the last for Mr. Von Kara- 
jan in Moscow in ‘65. I went to Moscow 
and sang for him in his bedroom, he had 
a piano there. [ sang Jraviata, which is 
what I made my debut with at La Scala. 
After, Mr, Von Karajan chose me for 
the commemoration of Toscanini’s 100th 
birthday. 

PLAYBOY: Is there a conductor 
whom you feel most comfortable? 
PAVAROTTI: Of course, I have one I 
prefer, but I don’t say. I work very well 
with all the great conductors. If you 
go by the number of times we worked 
together, it is Richard Bonynge. We 
have done so many beautiful things 
together onstage and on records. 
PLAYBOY: How many great conductors 
are there today? 

PAVAROTTI: There is a group of ten, in 
my opinion, who try to get the best from 
the singer. The reason there are so few 
is because they don’t have the experi- 
ence, they don't know how a singer is 
breathing, what a singer can do, which 
kind of phrase the singer can carry. For 
example, a conductor can say, “OK, we 
have three tenors who sing the same aria. 
I want them to sing that aria in the 
same way—all three, same tempo, same 
breaths, same everything.” This is a big 
mistake. When Mr. Von Karajan went 
to Vienna to make Trovaiore, he called 
me to sing Manrico. The first thing he 
did was go to the piano and ask me how 
I would sing Mal Riggendo, because he 
knows very well that a lyric tenor cannot 
carry the tempo in that piece. He only 
needed to hear that one. Structurally, he 
knew it wasn’t me he had to deal with 


with 


but my throat. And this showed great 
intelligence and experience. Another 
conductor who had in his mind a partic- 
ular tempo for that piece would fail. 
PLAYBOY: One conductor you particularly 
admire is Zubin Mehta, right? 

PAVAROTTI: Zubin is great all over: in 
opera, in symphonic, in everything. He 
was born great. He is Italian; he can do 
German—he does fantastic Wagner's 
Ring; he can do French—Carmen; and 
then he can do Shostakovich, Respighi, 
Beethoven, all of them. But what I say 
first, to be Italian, means a lot. Now, 
there are two people who would be great 
conductors, except they don’t know Ital- 
ian. I won't mention their names; they 
are still very good, but they don’t want 
to dedicate themselves to opera. 

PLAYBOY: You've had some problems with 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
under the direction of James Levine, 
haven't you? We've heard you've been 
unhappy with the fact that it hasn't 
given you many new productions to do. 
PAVAROTTI: The only new production they 
gave me was Un Ballo in Maschera—the 
most revolting production I have ever 
seen since I was born! It is the only new 
production I have sung there from 1968 
until now. One new production in 14 
years is not very much. Well... 1 should 
be more careful about this. Let me think. 
No, there fave been a few other new 
productions. 

PLAYBOY: Nonetheless, have you asked 
the Met to let you do more new ones? 
PAVAROTTI: What tenor doesn’t ask for 
new productions? 

PLAYBOY: Has it given you a reason? 
PAVAROTTI: [ imagine that the reason is 
because I am too large for the stage and 
they want a better figure and they pre- 
fer somebody else. Sunple. 

PLAYBOY: So you think you're denied 
roles because you're large? 

PAVAROTTI: I don’t think that being large 
has helped me, that’s for sure. 

PLAYBOY: But you told us you've lost as 
much as 85 pounds when you had to. 
PAVAROTTI: I have, and the Met did not 
offer me anything anyway. 

PLAYBOY: So you feel unloved by the Met. 
PAVAROTTI: No, I think they love me; I 
think they love others more. If I am a 
director of an opera, I don’t fall in love 
with a person. If you talk about respect 
and friendship, that's different: I have 
these all over. But I am one singer who 
goes on his own. I don't make groupie 
with anybody. 

PLAYBOY: Would you like to be able to 
sing more often at the Met? 

PAVAROTTI: No, why? It is perfect, how 
often I sing there. ‘Io sing very much in 
a theater like that, you will tire the 
audience, tire the critics, tire everybody. 
Why make a monopoly of a place? It is 
ridiculous. 

PLAYBOY: When you first auditioned for 
[former Met director] Rudolf Bing, he 


didn't rush to sign you up, did he? 
PAVAROTTI: When I sang for Mr. Bing, he 
liked me very much. Then somebody 
went up to him and whispered something 
and he did not take me. I was very dis- 
appointed, because Mr. Bing was already 
very tmpressed and ready to take me. 
What that man said to him, I never 
know, and I don’t want to know. The 
person is dead. He was with the Met but 
had already retired when this happened. 
PLAYBOY: Not too long ago, Bing was 
asked what he thought of a star tenor 
who sings at the Oscars, clowns and 
peddles credit cards and acts in a movie 
called Yes, Grorgio. He reportedly said, 
“It’s so unnecessary and so undignified.” 
PAVAROTTI: He said so? Well, in my 
opinion, it Is very necessary, because I 
am intent to enlarge the world of the 
opera. Mr. Bing wanted to keep the 
world of the opera small and restricted. 
He did intend to keep his own theater 
for himself. In fact, he kept out many 
singers. It was his own choice. You can- 
not deny that he was one of the greatest 
men of the theater, but this statement 
inakes me think that Mr. Bing is not an 
intelligent person who follows the times. 
PLAYBOY: He had harsher words about 
you as well. Do you want to hear them? 
PAVAROTTI: Of course. What? 

PLAYBOY: He said, “Seeing that stupid, 
ugly face everywhere I go is getting on 
my nerves.” 

PAVAROTTI: I don't care what he said! If 
he think I have a stupid, ugly face, it 
is his problem. I mean, he doesn’t have 
a good face himself. The only reason 
he is talking like that is because fis 
face is not all over. Believe me. With all 
due respect I have for him as a man of 
the theater, J think he should take a 
little more care when he talks, 

PLAYBOY: All right, let’s put aside per- 
sonalities. How important is the Met as 
compared with La Scala? 

PAVAROTTI: They are equal as theaters, 
but America is more important, and 
therefore, the Met ts also. The record 
business is in New York, and so is the 
art. Everything important is in New 
York. 

PLAYBOY: How important are records to 
a singer's Career? 

PAVAROTTI: If you really want to be rec- 
ognized, you have to make records. It's 
the reason America is the most important 
country—apart from the fact that it has 
three very important theaters and several 
others that are becoming important. But 
the record business is so big in America. 
It’s 40 percent of the world market. Then 
Japan, with 15 percent, and then there's 
Germany, England, Italy and the rest of 
the world. 

PLAYBOY: Can you get enjoyment out of 
making records? 

PavAROTTI: It is difficult, because you 
don’t have the atmosphere of the theater. 
You know you can make a mistake and 
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repeat. You are not forced, with a knife 
in your néck, as you are in a live per- 
| formance. The adrenaline and all the 
| things you burn are definitely all con- 
| centrated in a live performance. An 
instrument cannot respond in the same 
way when you're in a studio. 
PLAYBOY: Are you generally happy with 
your recordings? 
PAVAROTII: I am generally unhappy. I am 
too demanding. I look for perfection. In 
records, they give more importance to 
he the orchestra than the voice. They should 
make a better balance. I feel that way 
| > ) - about all records—more so for mine. 
PLAYBOY: A lot of the selections on your 
| albums overlap, which makes it conlus- 
ing for the buyer to know which ones to 
select. You have collections ranging from 
| : | King of the High Cs to World's Favorite 
j i, Tenor Arias to The Great Pavarottt. 
Some albums simply repackage many of 
the same songs. How do you feel about 
that marketing approach? 
PAVAROTTI: I did not think we need so 
many titles, but they say this is America 
| and they know what the market 1s. If you 
th have ten albums, they say, it makes it 
$~ i J | easy for a person to buy one. They say 
/ ‘ | they want to reach everyone. It is very 

; | well done. I don’t like the idea myself. 

‘ | PLAYBOY: How do you feel when you 
| listen to some of your early records, made 

| when you were 25? 

PAVAROTTI: I cry. 
= PLAYBOY: Why? 

£, | | PAVAROTTI: Because I thought to be much 
better than I was. 

PLAYBOY: Let’s go back to how it all 
| began for you. Your mother first con- 

*. . vinced you to study singing, didn’t she? 

7 mp | PAVAROTTI: At the age of 19, when I 
ie finished my studies and was teaching 
y | elementary school, my parents had a 

= kind of meeting in the house to decide 

a7 | what I should do permanently. Should 

I become a professional gymnastics or 

oy | | mathematics teacher, since I was very 
good in bothr Or should I try to become 

/ a singer? My father was against my being 
je ~¥ a singer, because he knew how difficult 
‘“ \ it was. He was a tenor lumselfi, an 





ij 


unsuccessful one, and he was always 
| skeptical. He knew how high the odds 
| against success were and he probably 
he } did not think I had the talent. But I 
™ } remember my mother saying, “Well, I'm 
— sorry, but when Luciano sings, I fcel 
hy | /something that I don’t feel when other 
| people sing. The voice is not big, but 
there is something inside.” 
I wanted to at least make the attempt. 
Kings, 2 mg. “tar”,0.3 mg. hecotne: | | I said to my father, “Let me try now, 
Js, 5 mg. “ter”, 0.6 mg. nicotine because until J] am 24, I can still change 
: av. per cigarette by FIC method. | professions. But if I don't try, when I 
| am 30 1 cannot then become a singer, 
because I will have a family, another 
profession and I will never have the 
guts or the need to study.” I believed 
very much in concentration, €ven more 
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than in talent. 1 mean, there are many 
mathematics professors in the world. 
PLAYBOY: And very few Einsteins? 
PAVAROTTI: Yes. It was a very hard de- 
cision to make, because J don’t think my 
voice was special at all. 
PLAYBOY: When you began studying seri- 
ously, it was with Arrigo Pola, who was 
a tenor in your city. Did he recognize 
your talent immediately? 
PAVAROTTI: Yes. It's what he says, at | 
least. I make an audition for him. I 
sang Addio alla Madre, a very heavy and 
dramatic aria. Jt was around the 15th 
of January, and he said, “On the 3lIst of 
January, we will begin.” ‘This was in 
1956. I remember that date well: First, 
it’s the date of the saint protector of my 
city; and, second, it’s the date I fight | plekejig ae ultra brings 
with my girlfriend—since that day, she you a sensation this 
is very unhappy. | | refreshing. me at 2? mg., 
PLAYBOY: Because she lost you? | Kool Ultra has taste that 
PAVAROTT!: Because she married me. 7 ff ae 

§ —outplays them all. 





PLAYBOY: Were you surprised that Pola 
wanted to begin immediately with you? 
PAVAROTTI: Honestly? I was expecting 
him to say that, because I could hear 
that the voice was sounding very free. 
PLAYBOY: Were your lessons expensive? 
PAVAROTTI: No, he never asked to be 
paid. He always said, “I don't want 
money.” It took me six months to build 
my technique, just to be able to sing 
two arias consecutively without being 
forced to stop. He was very severe about 
that. And at that time, I did not have 
the sense of humor I have now. I was | 
very serious, very determined. I went to i 
bed early, I did not go out, I stopped | t/ 
playing soccer, I did exactly what my | ate ray 
teacher said. To succeed in our profes- | te 
sion, you need two things: a good ear | Bi > * ; 
and complete trust in the person who is | | ~w 
teaching you; complete trust. After, when | 
you go on the stage, never forget you are | 
an eternal student and always try new 
experiments. Ihe biggest thing, though, 
a student must have is the power to be- | 
lieve and the determination to go on. 
PLAYBOY: Speaking of a good ear, it was | 
Pola who discovered that you had per- | 
fect pitch. How valuable is that to have? 
PAVAROTTI: Near irrelevant. I have very, 
very close to perfect pitch, which is when 
you know which ts the note without the 
orchestra—big deal! If the orchestra 
plays a pitch, you must go with it; you 
cannot go different even if your pitch 
is more perfect. So what business is a 
perfect pitch? What can you do? Com- 
pare the sound? I don't think you help 
anybody else except the conductor, when 
he tunes up the orchestra. He can listen 
to you, then say to the first violin, “You a} 
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PAVAROTTI: I used to, when I was young. 
Now, after certain performances, when 
i am very, very happy, I sing in the show- 
er. But briefly. Briefly. 

PLAYBOY: After Pola moved away, you 
studied with Maestro Ettore Campogal- 
liani. How did he differ from Pola? 
PAVAROTTI: He did not know my voice as 
well as Pola, but he knew the rest better: 
music, interpretation, even a certain 
secret, which was the key—how to save 
my voice. 

PLAYBOY: What was the secret? 

PAVAROTTI: Well, it was a secret, like 
I say. 

PLAYBOY: And you don't want to share it? 
PAVAROTTI: I am not telling you, because 
this kind of technique is something a 
teacher can hear if a student is learning, 
not something a student can read about 
in a magazine. My barber can be a great 
teacher, 1000 people can teach singing; 
they can tell you when you are right or 
wrong. But they don’t know how to cor- 
rect you, to tell you what to do instead. 
PLAYBOY: And that’s what Campogalliani 
taught your 

PAVAROTTI: After two years, he said, “Your 
voice is perfect; we have to do something 
about your expression.” I tried to sing 
louder, to produce a different kind of 
sound, but it did not work. Iwo more 
years passed and the voice wasn't pro- 
pressing at all. The singer, yes; but 
musicality is something else, that's some- 
thing you're born with, you don’t Jearn. 
When I started with Campogalliam, 
there were many other voices better than 
mine, but I had to learn that the voice 
is not all. There is musicality, pitch, 
technique and, most important, person- 
ality. I did not yet understand this. I 
remember sitting in a room while he was 
giving a lesson to other tenors who were 
fantastic. Later, I said, “Maestro, what 
am I doing here? I just finished hearing 
three sensational voices; mine is a joke.” 
He said, “You don’t sing just with the 
voice; you have something else that these 
people do not have.” } said, “Well, if 
you say so.” 

PLAYBOY: You obviously put your faith 
in him. Were you discouraged as well? 
PAVAROTTI: I was. In fact, my wife, who 
was my girlfriend at that time, said, 
“Let’s try six more months. If nothing 
happens, we can both go back and 
teach.” I then sang a concert in Ferrara 
and it was a disaster. I sounded like a 
baritone, terrible. Fifteen days later, I 
had another concert date. I refused to 
go to any more lessons, I just rested my 
voice. When I sang in Salsomaggiore, the 
voice Came out so good it seemed to be 
a miracle. From that day, the voice im- 
proved. 

PLAYBOY: And then you won a contest 
and got to sing Bohéme for the first time 
with an orchestra. How was that? 
PAVAROTHI: Terrible, terrible. Here you 


are, you have always sung with only a 
piano, and now there’s a huge orches- 
tra... . It was quite an experience. It 
was like making love for the first time. 
PLAYBOY: And you remember both firsts? 
PAVAROTT!:: Of course; how can I forget? 
You can't forget these things. But I can't 
tell you anything about my debut. I was 
unconscious. It is 20 years now and a 
pirate record has come out of my debut. 
PLAYBOY: Have you heard it? 

PAVAROTTI: Oh, yes. I sound like a very, 
very young spring chicken. 

PLAYBOY: Obviously, we're talking about 
your debut as a singer, not as a lover 
PAVAROTTI: It's the same kind of expe- 
rience. [Laughs] 

PLAYBOY: Well, we were going to ask 
you: Have you ever sung a romantic aria 
to your first love, your wife, Adua? 
PAVAROTTI: Oh, sure, the first time I met 
her. It was at a friend's party. It was 
1953, 1 was 18—a long time ago. Some- 
one said, “Luciano, you have to sing.” | 
said, “I sing if everybody else sings.” So 
everybody sang and I sang, too. My wife 
sang, too, unfortunately—because she 
was so bad. It made me very tender 
toward her. 1 thought, That lady sings 
like that, she need protection. I really 
fall in love from that. It was the compas- 
sion. 

PLAYBOY: Was she very embarrassed? 
PAVAROTTI: Not at all. She was terrible, 
but she wasn't embarrassed. She did not 
like opera when I met her. She was a 
pop fanatic. She knew by heart the opera 
librettos, the stories, but she hated the 
music. Very funny. Now, of course, she 
likes the music. I knew her for eight 
years before we married in 1961. 

PLAYBOY: Were you seriously involved 
with only her? 

PAVAROTTI: Are you joking? I always said, 
“Either I marry that lady or I don't 
marry at all." If you really want to know, 
our relationship was very dramatic, very 
not smooth—the opposite of smooth 
PLAYBOY: Rocky? 

PAVAROTTI: Right, very much rocky, you 
could say. It was so rocky, the 30th of 
September 1961, when we were married, 
1 woke up and looked at myself in the 
muror and said, “It's going to be a 
disaster!” Instead, since that day, there 
was a most incredible change. 

PLAYBOY: On whose part? 

PAVAROTTI: She changed. There was no 
doubt about that. She totally changed. 
I think it was probably our sex battle 
before we were married, because, of 
course, @ man always wants sex and she 
did always deny. 

PLAYBOY: That must have been very difh- 
cult, to keep you frustrated for eight 
years. 

PAVAROTT: Yes, yes. If you talk about it 
today, it would never happen. Even from 
her side, I'm sure it would sound like too 
much to make somebody wait eight years. 








PLAYBOY: Did you have any prior sexual 
experience as a kid? 

PAVAROTTI: Well, [am really from another 
generation. I don’t think I even once 
attempted to do something like that, be- 
cause I did not have enough time. I was 
playing cards, soccer, volleyball—every- 
thing! I did not have much time left for 
the sex life. And at that time, the sex life 
was considered forbidden in Italy, a little 
taboo. 

PLAYBOY: Do you now pass along some of 
those Italian taboos? As the father of 
three teenaged daughters, are you con- 
cerned about their virginity? 

PAVAROTH: They can make love when 
they want. There is no need to even talk. 
They know what I always say is to be 
careful to make love, share that first 
pleasure, with a person they love. After, 
they can probably change their mind, for 
the pleasure of the pleasure, but the first 
time, if they love each other, even better. 
PLAYBOY: Which must have been the case 
with you. 

PAVAROTTI: [Smiling] I think so. 

PLAYBOY: Adua has mentioned publicly 
that you constantly receive sexy photo- 
graphs from women. 

PAVAROTH: Well, she must know and sce 
the pictures before me and then hide 
them; because I never see sexy pictures. 
Beautiful girls? Yes. Sexy pictures? No, I 
never saw. 

PLAYBOY: Does she ever get jealous? 
PAVAROTTI: If my wife is jealous, .she 
would die, my friend. The word jealousy 
is to be afraid of something that doesn't 
exist. The moment you have an affair, 
it’s not jealousy anymore, it’s knowing 
for sure. It’s quite different. As for beau- 
tiful women around me, I have 1,000,000 
every day. My wife jealous, she would 
die. But no, probably deeply she always 
knows she is in command. 

[This conversation has taken place on 
Pavarotti’s birthday. The interviewer, by 
way of celebrating, has arranged for two 
Playboy Bunnies from the Chicago 
Playboy Club to drop by. Ironically, the 
Bunnies arrive at this very moment im 
the inlerview, with cake and balloons, 
singing “Happy Birthday” in Italian to 
a very surprised and pleased Pavarotti. 
He blows out the candles, opens some 
wine and poses jovially for photographs. 
When there is another knock at the 
door, he deadpans, “Wait, it must be 
Penthouse, for sure.” 

A month later, the mnterview resumes 
in San Francisco in a less festwe but 
much-relieved mood. “Aida” has opened 
io mixed reviews, wilh the local papers 
being especially harsh. The Chronicle 
said Pavarotti gave an “undistin- 
guished ... marginal performance” and 
let the audience down. The Los Angeles 
Times critic called him a “tenor in vocal 
trouble,” saying he wasn’t “as good as he 
used to be.” The second performance 
was telecast by satellite to Europe, and 


reviews there were far more favorable.] 
PLAYBOY: How does it make you feel to 
know that hundreds of people stood out- 
side all night in the rain the night before 
Aida premiered, hoping for standing- 
room-only tickets? 

PAVAROTTI: My friend, we artists suffer 
for many reasons. When I saw that, | 
know we must accept our suffering with | 
great, great pleasure. Because there are | 
people we very obviously make happy. | 
‘There's a certain price that we pay: the } 
nervousness, the restrictions we have—_| 
we cannot go just anywhere—but it is 
part of our sacrifice for the people. I 
remember once after doing Favorita at 
the Met, we had dinner inside the thea- 
ter and didn't leave until three o'clock 
in the morning. It was a very severe 
night, freezing. I left through the stage | 
entrance and saw three girls almost fro- 
zen. [hey told me they had driven from 
Washington to see me. I said, “Come to | 
my apartment.” I opened a bottle of 
champagne for them. People who drive | 
that far in the wintertime and stay after 
to see you, they deserve any kind of | 
attention, really. 

PLAYBOY: The newspapers reported that 
scalped tickets for Aida were going for 
$1200 a pair. Do people really pay that | 
much? 

PAVAROTTI: I don't know, but I did see 
classified ads in the paper for that much. 
I hope they did not. Tickets should have 
the normal price; $1200 for a pair of 
tickets makes for very good publicity, but 
then, when people go to the theater, 
they are expecting the voice of Moses. I 
cant give a $1000 performance. 

PLAYBOY: Before the curtain rose on 
opening night, se Se ne om ks Once you've 
make an excuse for your leading lady, a 
soprano Margaret Price, saying that the | tasted Leroux | 

bad weather had affected her but she | NO other schnapps 

would sing anyway. She effectively up- | will do. — eee 
staged you before the opera even began. : ‘ 
Were you angry? 

PAVAROTTI: I have a very bad taste about 
that. It put Adler in a spot, poor man, to || 
have to say the weather was bad. He || 
should not have agreed to do something | 
like that. They did not consult me. If | 
somebody is sick, you cannot object; but | 
if somebody is afraed to be sick, then that 
is Not very pleasant. Not just because I 
Was singing my first Aida but because of 
the rest of the company. A serious artist 
should never announce he's sick unless 
he realizes he is sick. And if you are | 
really sick, you don’t stng! I would never 
do that sort of thing. People of first class 
will never do something like that to col- 
leagues. 

PLAYBOY: Is Margaret Price first class in 
terms of being a performer? 

PAVAROTTI: Absolutely. She's a great sing- 
er, a beautiful voice. 

PLAYBOY: Had you sung with her before? 
PAVAROTII: No. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think it was fear that | 
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made her behave that way? 

PAVAROTH: When you are afraid, you 
can't just behave like you want. Who is 
not nervous? What about me? Singing 
Aida for the first time? I'm just telling 
you what I would have done myself: I 
would have shut up and tried to sing- 
PLAYBOY: By the way, did Adler finally 
agree to your, ah, artistic request to fly 
in Maestro Toninni from Milan for the 
performance? 

PAVAROTTI: Yes. I think Mr. Adler makes 
a very smart decision—of course, under 
my suggestion. 

PLAYBOY: How did you react to the un- 
favorable reviews of your performance? 
PAVAROTH: It is absolutely unjust to 
criticize my performance of Aida! My 
first performance cannot be like my 20th 
or 30th, and at least one critic did not 
mention it was my first performance and 
this was deliberately nasty. I sang the 
only Aida possible for a voice like mine. 
I sang a beautiful Aida, I was very satis- 
fied with myself, but it was not dramatic, 
because I am not a dramatic tenor. I'm 
frustrated because I think the critics are 
ignorant. If they just turned to the rec- 
ord Byj6érling made, they'd realize the 
Aida 1 was singing was more or less like 
that. They cannot expect more from me! 
Some critics say that 1t 1s not my opera— 
well, let's see: Who is going to do the 
opera? You don’t find many tenors who 
can sing it. Certain critics are like dogs: 
They try to pee on the monument! 
PLAYBOY: This has obviously irritated you. 
PAVAROTII: It has irritated me very much 
and makes me suffer. Because I think it's 
unfair, and everything that is unfair 
irritates me. 1 am a very serious profes- 
sional person. I never consider the critics 
for the power they have but for what 
they can do to help a person improve. 
The critic can be a very important friend 
of a singer. The moment a singer stops 
listening to the critics, he is beginning to 
finish his employment. So I read very, 
very carefully what they say, then I make 
my own deduction. 

I've always found critics very fair with 
me. But now, I think cither I've become 
old in one day—and I don’t think so— 
or they changed attitudes. In Germany, 
Austria, Spain, where the second per- 
formance was televised, we received 
beautiful reviews. So in Europe, they say 
fantastic things, but here they say terri- 
ble things. OR, they want to shoot on 
me, then let them shoot. Here I am, they 
cannot miss me, I am very big! I know 
why they are shooting, anyway. I know: 
There is some kind of conspiracy. 
PLAYBOY: Whiat do you mean? 

PAVAROTHI: Simple. There is somebody 
else who is pushing the critics from 
behind. 

PLAYBOY: Placido Domingo? 

PAVAROTTI: I don’t say any name. But I 
have a feeling there is a certain kind of 


conspiracy behind the critics. Should I 
say to them, “You want me to leave 
your country? I do! Then you will win 
your battle!” But be sure, I am not 
going to retire from your country, not 
for one minute! Because I am here for 
the public, not for the business! Only 
if the public one day says, “Mr. Pava- 
rotti, it’s time you go,” will I go. 
PLAYBOY: You're emotional now, but do 
you really believe there's a conspiracy 
against your 

PAVAROTH: [here is very, very clearly a 
conspiracy. And the fact that I am an- 
swering them and saying that there is 
a conspiracy will make them write even 
worse about me. I don’t care, I think it 
is unjust and I think some important 
critic should make this point. 

PLAYBOY: Let’s move on to the subject 
of finances. Your business manager, 
Herbert Breslin, claims you are the high- 
est paid concert singer in the world. Do 
you know if that’s true? 

PAVAROTTI: If he says so, probably. But 
it depends how you see it. Let's say I'm 
going to sing a concert for 10,000 people 
and they pay me $50,000. If they make 
$100,000, at that precise moment, I am 
not paid at all, 1 am paying them. 
PLAYBOY: You're stretching your point a 
bit. But since you make about $10,000 
per opera performance, does the figure 
you mentioned mean that in concert you 
make about five times more than you're 
paid for opera? 

PAVAROTTI: Yes, because in a concert, 
there is not the production Costs. 
PLAYBOY: Do you feel you are well paid? 
PAVAROTTI: I am very well paid; I am 
super well paid, But it’s not like in the 
past, when no one paid taxes. Then you 
had real money. Now, even if I am paid 
$50,000, I am going to keep between 
$7000 and $10,000 if I am very, very 
lucky. So one doesn’t accumulate a for- 
tune the way one did in the past. But 
don’t ask me what is money. I don't 
know where it exists. My wife is totally 
in command of the financial situation at 
home, and my manager takes care of my 
business with the theater. I just say yes 
or no in terms of accepting things that I 
want to. I don't think I'm a good busi- 
nessman. I made two or three invest- 
ments; they were disasters. So many 
famous opera singers have died in 
misery. The first and most famous of all 
is Schipa. He died in a New York hos- 
pital, neglected by everybody, and he 
was probably the richest tenor in the 
world. He had 10 or 12 houses in Italy 
with the relatives there. I think that 
broke him. 

PLAYBOY: You've owned a number of 
houses yourself, haven't you? 

PAVAROTTI: I have already changed 
houses five times, but this last one is the 
one I found everything that I want. I’ve 
spent all the money I’ve earned in 15 
years building two houses. That becomes 


an enormity, not an investment. I have 
to sing three more years to pay for It. 
Then I begin to put aside some moncy 
for my daughters when they marry. But I 
am a very simple person. I don't spend 
money for extravagance. 
PLAYBOY: Don't you own a Ferrari? 
PAVAROTTI: No, I don’t have a Ferrari, 
because it’s not comfortable. I have a 
Maserati, because it 1s comfortable. 
PLAYBOY: Belore you acquired such sim- 
ple comforts, you grew up a great deal 
more simply than that, didn’t you? You 
had to take a lot of jobs when you were 
young. 
PAVAROTH: Yes, before I became a singer, 
I was an insurance salesman. For two 
years, I sold door to door. I was forced 
to talk, and today I'm a good talker. 
But it was bad for the voice. And in the 
years before, I remember I once worked 
for somebody who sold firewood. It was 
very boring and depressing. The owner 
tried to take advantage; he paid me very 
bad. It was a bad experience. 
PLAYBOY: Did you ever consider working 
with your father as a baker? 
PAVAROTTH: I worked for my father dur- 
ing the holidays sometimes. But my 
father woke up at midnight to start bak- 
ing at two, It could not be my job, not 
ever. Never. Because I like very much to 
sleep. 
PLAYBOY: When you were 12, you almost 
died in a coma. What happened? 
PAVAROTTI: It was a blood infection and 
at that time we did not have penicillin. 
To make the story short, it finally ar- 
rived from America and saved my lite. 
I was in a coma for a couple of weeks. 
It seemed an eternity. I heard the doctor 
say 1 would die. I wasn't able to react, 
but I heard everything. 
PLAYBOY: Were you prepared to die at 
so young an age? 
PAVAROTTI: I was a philosophic child. 1 
remember very well one particular thing 
when I was nine. It was during the war 
and we were bombed constantly, every 
day. I saw people massacred in the mid- 
dle of the street. Very violent, very 
terrible. I asked my grandmother for 
more cheese to put in the rice, but she 
said, “We have to save for tomorrow.” 
I said, “Tomorrow? We may not be here 
tomorrow. Today we are.” For a kid of 
nine, it was a deep thought. Since that 
time, I have had many doubts about 
religious things; they are not yet re- 
solved. I thought to go to the Pope, but 
he has enough trouble. 
PLAYBOY: Probably docs. How do you 
feel about the Pope, anyway? 
PAVAROTTH: I am completely nuts about 
him. He is a man who cannot keep a 
low profile, because he has a great per- 
sonality. They try to keep him down, 
but they cannot. 
PLAYBOY: In that way, he’s similar to 
Pope John XXIII, isn’t he? 

(continued on page 240) 
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As the man who calls the shots (and PLAYBOY readers represent 24 percent of U.S. profes- 
sionals and managers), he puts the message in motion. He throws images onto a screen, 
and sometimes they speak in a language that takes observers to altered conclusions. This 
man doesn’t have to be the center of attention. There are others to pad the planks, to y 
stalk the spotlight; he doesn’t court its heat. For him, the medium is the massage. | 
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CASSADAGA WAS FAMOUS. At least 20 pages 
of Hartmann’s Directory of Psychic 
Science and Spiritualism were given over 
to its closely printed ads. It was famous 
for its occult hardware—tiny heart- 
shaped planchettes and Ouija boards like 
odd altars or artists’ palettes, pocket 
breath controllers, aura charts, the rich 
colors painted on linen and attached to 
rollers like window shades, Aurospecs, 
s¢ance trumpets, gazing crystals, spint 
restraints, prisms, joss sticks, tarot cards, 
exorcism salts, sheet music, lullabies for 
the infant dead, marches for soldiers [all- 





en in battle. witch waltzes. There were 
dictionaries of magic words, Seals of 
Solomon, mock-ups of left- and right- 
handed palms, telekinetic dice, outdoor 
séance furniture, occult recipes, three- 
dimensional models of the human soul, 
wands and charms, bells, books, can- 
dles—all Sorcery's fee-faw-fum, all Be- 
lief’s hocus-pocus dominocus. 

George had often been sent off to 
borrow a pinch of ghost spice or a jar 
of phantom powder as another child 
might be sent to neighbors for sugar or 





The town’s only child—nephew and 
grandson to all—George Mills was in on 
the secrets of the mystics, psychics, theoso- 
phists, astrologers, telepaths, palm readers, 
metapsychologists, diviners, fortunetell- 
ers, alchemists, necrophysicists, crystal 
gazers and figure lingers of Cassadaga— 
the tricks of their trade. Lessoned as a 
novitiate, closely drilled as an apprentice, 
often permitted to help with their proof- 
reading, the pamphlets and handbooks 
they were endlessly writing, the psychic 
newsletters they were always getting out, 
he was their confidant, too. He read 
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their mail to them, petitions of the 
mortally ill—the divines of Cassadaga 
were a forum of last resort: requests for 
clues to stave off death, appeals from 
widows, widowers; he learned that cou- 
ples in their 50s and 60s and 70s still 
made love, ardent as teenagers; he 
learned, if not of the sanctity of mar- 
riage, at least of its addictive power, that 
love was always the last habit broken— 
to contact their dead. 

He was permitted to handle the gazing 
crystals, the clear, flawless globes like 
temperate, neutral ice, so transparent he 
felt he held invisible weight. He looked 
through the prisms, altering light as one 
might pull the strings on marionettes. 
And tried the Aurospecs, seeing other 
people as if they were on fire, their green 
and red and orange radiance exploding 
off them like gases from the surface of a 
star, their jeweled and kindled selves 
seething about their persons like rain- 
bows boiling. And pressed his ear to the 
scance trumpet and heard the muted 
sharps and flats of invisible performance. 

6 

But it was the letters that interested 

him most. 


Dear Dr. N.M.M. Kinsley, 

I have been a practitioner of the 
Kinsley Astral Projection Method 
for the past five years and have had 
dozens of successful expeditions. I 
have visited the homes of several rel- 
atives at distances im excess of 2000 
miles, though I am sull unable to 
get past the Rocky Mountains. 

In one chapter you outline tech- 
niques by which the astral projec 
tionist may enter the dreams of 
sleeping subjects in order to leave 


tears to the eyes of her pimp. Gen1- 
tala are undisguised, not Freudian 
obelisks and large bodies of water, 
not telephone poles and dark tun- 
nels but swollen cocks and mots- 
tened cunts, baby dolls with curling 
pubic hair about their slits—I am 
not being frank; if anything, I am 
glossing out of decency—erections 
severed from their groins and glisten- 
ing in their dewy juices. My aunts’ 
and uncles’ dreams, my cousins’ and 
in-laws’, are the very models of lust. 
Sodomies are become exponential, 
perpetrated on dead house pets, 
onanism and fellatio commonplace 
as scratching one’s back or getting 
a haircut. I have seen mothers do it 
to daughters, fathers to sons. I shan’t 
recount the awful details. You can't 
imagine them, and I won't describe 
them, but if this is what is meant 
by “Negative Life Forces with their 
capacity to deflect the subject's con- 
centration from his loss,” then I sug- 
gest that further studies be done, 
that your treatise be updated. 

As I say, astral projection can take 
you so far and no further. As I say, 
it can’t even get me past the 
Rockies. It is often a cold comfort, 
well intentioned but of as much real 
use as the casserole of a condolence 
caller. It can clear the air, though. 
Sometimes. A little; a little it can, 
That blazing sprint of the soul can 
clear the air and, perhaps, may even 
explain the good weather, the brisk- 
ness of the day, its sharp shadows, 
focused as ink on a bright page. 

Faithfully, 
Lewis Press Ringlinger 


messages that they may take with 
them into their waking lives, but 
either I am not as adept in these 
advanced techniques as I should be 
or I arrive at times when escapist 
turbulences are most effectively at 
work. I think the latter. As you dis- 
cuss elsewhere in your chapter on 
conflict, Negative Life Forces have 
rather the advantage over Positive 
Spirit Forces. 

There are more things, Dr. Kin- 
sley, than are dreamed of in your 
philosophy. And dream, I think, is 
the operative word. Those J am 
privy to through my nocturnal visit- 
ations have been, are, depraved. 
My own grandmother, a religious 
and even naive woman who has 
never harmed anyone in all her 9] 
years, has dreams that may not even 
begin to be described by the word 
randy. They are filth, doctor, porno- 
graphic in the most debased sense 
of that term. They would shock the 
most callous prostitute and bring 


Kinsley was across the room watching 
him read, knowing, the boy believed, 
just where George was in the letter at 
any given time—not only which page 
but which paragraph, which sentence. 

“Well?” the man said as George 
looked at the signature. “What do you 
think?” 

“What did he mean?” 

Kinsley smiled. “Perhaps only that 
we're being watched.” 

“Watched,” George said. 

“It’s the West he can’t get to, not 
Florida.” George looked in the corners 
of the room. “I'll tell you what J think,” 
Kinsley said. “I think it’s the pornogra- 
phy business we're in. Death and the 
supernatural are merely the covers it 
takes. I think we're in the pornography 
business, that the religion we practice, 
the hoodoo consolation we give away, is 
sexual, I'd like you to work the séances 
with me. I want you to be my contact, 
my messenger boy from Death. You're 
not twelve yet. | want you to work nude. 
No pasties, no Indian lotncloth or over- 


size dressing gown with its planets and 
crescents and five-points-to-the-star as- 
tronomy. Naked. Nude. No one would 
touch you. You won't have to touch any- 
one. It will be dark. No one will even 
be able to make out your face. 

“It's a good idea, you know. We'd 
make a lot of money. There's so much 
lust. The stitching of sex everywhere, 
common as knot, pandemic as signature. 
More lust and combination than the in- 
gredients in recipes. Ask your parents. 
It's a gimcrack idea. 

“You know,” Kinsley said, “it’s a 
shame, finally. It’s all real, you know. 
The supernatural plane is real as a 
breadboard. Astral projection is real. All 
of it Is. I'm certain of my facts. I get 
past the Rockies. Last night I visited my 
dead. It's just you can't always reproduce 
it for them. It's just you have to be 
alone. Isn't that right, Mr. Ringlinger? 
Isn't that right, sir? Am I lying to this 
boy?” 

George held his breath. It seemed to 
him that just for a moment, and out of 
the corner of his eye, he saw the dark 
stain where greased, oiled heads had 
rested against the back of a wing chair 
glisten and flare. 

& 

He had known the secrets of scances 
for almost a year, had attended, diligent 
as someone learning a card trick, as 
almost every spiritualist in Cassadaga 
had explained his particular techniques, 
unburdening, trusting him with their 
mysteries, dragging him into their con- 
spiracies. It was not the way grownups 
normally behaved with children. Even 
his parents had said “when you're older,” 
putting him off with their “not yets” 
and “not nows,” but the Cassadagans 
had fixed on him as if he were some kid 
confidant, inundating him with some 
need they had to provide the plausible, 
satisfy logic, purge belief, lapse [aith. 

If he was taken in by some particular- 
ly striking effect, they could become 
almost shrill in their contempt. 

“My God! Didn't you even feel it?” 
Reverend Bone demanded. 

“My left arm moved.” 

“Not that! Didn't you feel it when we 
shook hands and I planted the fishhook 
in your shirt sleeve?” 

“You were talking about the spirits’ 
being angry. Something touched my 
sleeve. My arm flew up.” 

“Christ, kiddo, 1's a good thing you're 
too small and | had to throw you back. 
Otherwise, I'd fry you for lunch. Some- 
thing touched your sleeve! Yeah, right. 
My nickel fishhook and ten-pound line! 
You were rigged as a puppet, Pmocch! 
You were struck as a pompano.” 

“There’s nothing there.” 

“Jesus! You don't know beans about 





“Hello, there! I’m here to cater to your every whim and desire, no 
matter how Perverse or bizarre ... oops, sorry! Wrong apartment!” 
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good manners, do you? When people 
shake hands hello, they usually shake 
hands goodbye.” 

“That's when you took it out.” 

Bone rolled his eyes and raised his 
hands in the air. “Curses, foiled again,” 
he said mildly. 

It was always their mildness that was 
feigned. All they demanded of him was 
pure doubt, unrelenting skepticism. It 
was as if by exposing the five-cent fish- 
hooks and ten-pound lines that were 
nearly always the simple solutions—thcy 
shunned the elaborate, were unreconciled 
to the complicated; if a séance couldn't 
be conducted by a spiritualist and one 
assistant, it was not a clean operation— 
to what were only tricks, hammering at 
him with explanation, clarification, 
cracked code and truth, they were free to 
contemplate mystery, the wonderful, all 
the elegant hush-hush of the riddle world. 

They were childless, of course, or their 
children were grown, gone, and that may 
have had something to do with their 
attitude toward him; but even George, 
grateful as he was for their attention, 
understood that at bottom their feelings 
were neutral, they did not care for him— 
not in that way. He was no surrogate. 

“No,” Professor G. D. Ashmore told 
him, “you're no surrogate. You're it, the 
real thing. You know why we beat at 
you with our greenroom shoptalk and 
regale you with our wholesale-to-the- 
trade secrets?” 

“Because you trust me?” 

“Trust you? Why would we want to 
trust you? You're a kid. What are you, 
eleven, eleven and a half? You're a kid. 
You walk on the grass. You fish out of 
season. You're a kid, you're nasty to cats. 
You break a window, you say it was an 
accident. You're a kid, you play hooky, 
you mock the deformed. Why would 
anyone trust a kid?” 

“Then why?” 

“You're going to be twelve soon. 
You're going to have to make up your 
mind, George. You're going to have to 
choose.” 

“Choose what?” 

“Leaye me alone, don’t bother me. I 
don’t talk turkey with kids.” 

= 

George's instruction continued. 

“Pour yourself some lemonade, dear,” 
Madam Grace Treasury called from be- 
hind the dark, heavy curtain that served 
as a partition between her séance room 
and her parlor. “Pour some for me. 

“In street clothes,” she said, still be- 
hind the curtain, “I seem ordinary as a 
fourth for bridge. I could be someone 
shopping, who does dishes, makes beds. 
I'm not even attractive. In cleyators, 
crowded buses, in all the rush hours, 


men—women, too—find my bearing un- 
distinguished, so like their own that we 
are almost interchangeable and they can 
scarcely sce me, make me out.” 

She came into the room. She was 
dressed in a sort of robe, dense and 
massy as a habit, larger than he'd ever 
seen her, taller, her face, even her hands 
fuller. 

George saw her strange make-up, her 
blue face powder, her black lipstick, her 
face blocked off in queer colors, like the 
hues of a wound or hidden organs sud- 
denly visible. She seemed immense in 
her turban, her big séance dress. 

“Thank you for pouring the lemon- 
ade, dear. My,” she said, taking a win- 
dow seat in the bright parlor, “it’s just 
so hot. Sometimes I think it isn’t any 
special favor to us to have all this Flor- 
ida sunshine. Oh, I know they envy us 
for it up North and it is a comfort in 
the winter, but, gracious, it does get hot, 
and we don’t really get the cooling 
breezes that folks can at least hope for 
in other parts of the country. I'll tell 
you, George, that’s one of the reasons I 
bought such a large Frigidaire. So I'd 
always have plenty of ice cubes for my 
lemonade. When it’s hot like this, I lke 
it cold enough to hurt my teeth. 

“Will you listen to me nattering on 
about lemonade and there you've gone 
and poured me a glass I haven't even 
made a move to taste. The ice is prob- 
ably all melted now. Well, no matter, I 
like the taste almost as much as I do the 
chill.” 

She crossed the room, moving behind 
the small coffee table on which the 
pitcher and Jemonade glasses had been 
set down. She lowered herself beside him 
on the sofa and he felt the cushions and 
springs compress as if air and all tension 
had been squeezed from them, himself 
suddenly angled toward her, his stiffened 
body bracing, like some cartoon animal 
unsuccessfully resisting momentum. 

“May I have my glass of lemonade?” 
she asked. 

She seemed less than inches off, her 
body glowing with its presence and 
weight and power. 

“Give me the lemonade,” she said. 
“I've already asked you once.” 

He picked the drink up from the table 
and held it out to her. She made no 
move to take it from him. 

“The Jemonade,” she repeated. He 
pushed his hand closer but felt himself 
reined, checked, doing some strange bal- 
ancing act of the level ground, some odd, 
squeezed constraint like a resisted fart. 

“Set it down,” she said. “Do I look 
like a woman who drinks lemonade? 
Stop that whimpering.” She handed him 
a tissue. 

“What is it?” he asked. 


“Rush hour,” she said. “My askew 
totemics.” 

“It’s the black lipstick, your blue face 
powder.” 

She didn't answer. 

“It's the dress,” he said. 
turban.” 

She said nothing. 

“It's my good posture,” she said softly. 
“It's my sea legs. It’s my specific gravity 
and unsprawled essence.” 

“You scared me,” George said. 

“Ah,” said Madam Grace Treasury. 

S 

He was a bit scared of all of them. 

Even of John Sunshine, psychic his- 
torian and Cassadaga buff, who lectured 
him on the subjects of Cassadaga, midg- 
ets, freaks and what Sunshine called “the 
marked race of Romany.” 

“The development of Cassadaga and 
the establishment of the circus’ winter 
quarters in De Land were almost at- 
tendant,” he said. “You could have had 
the other without the one but not the 
one without the other. It's almost as if 
the town were founded on some debased 
bedrock of declined, vitiate genes, as if 
blemish and the sapped heart were to 
Cassadaga what a fresh-water supply and 
the proximity of a railroad were to the 
development of Chicago, say. 

“We don't know the significance of 
the name or how the area came to have 
it, but in all probability it goes back to 
that marked race of Romany, that same 
hampered, degraded, clipped-wing brood 
that was the town’s reason for being. 
Perhaps a curse or threat, some gypsy- 
hissed snar] or deterrent. Perhaps even 
an ultimatum, some sinister dun, the 
soul's dark invoice. 

“Of course they fraternized. Our fore- 
fathers’ forefathers. It wouldn't even 
have been fraternization in the strict 
sense of the term, the stiffs and rousta- 
bouts, eyen the tumblers, animal trainers 
and acrobats, even the clowns barely a 
step up the evolutionary ladder from the 
marked race of Romany.” 

He looked at George with his intense 
eyes, examining him as he spoke. He 
didn’t miss a beat. He didn’t miss any- 
thing, and the boy felt Sunshine’s hot 
scrutiny and wondered if perhaps some- 
thing shameful weren't happening on 
the surface of his skin. Sunshine might 
have been a G man, George suspect 
currency. 

“The marked race of Romany sold the 
circus people their talent. They sold 
them magic balance. Before the gypsies 
came in from Cassadaga, the wire walk- 
ers were merely skilled, trained, vaguely 
equilibrially inclined, say. Afterward, 
they were as sure-footed as mules, as cats 
and mountain goats, with a gift for 

(continued on page 108) 


“It's the 


grounded but not forgotten... 





N MAY 12, 1982, Braniff Airways ceased operations, the first step toward de- 
claring bankruptcy. Some Braniff staffers heard the news on their car 
radios. Some sat stunned as TV newscasters interrupted regularly sched- 
uled programing with the bulletin. For others, it was not so simple. Glenna Hand 
was on a flight from Denver to Dallas. The plane was kept on the ground in Den- 
ver for hours before being allowed to take off. When it landed in Dallas, the crew 
began to suspect that something was out of the ordinary: “There were 70 planes 
parked by 20 gates. We could barely get to the gate. When we got off the plane, 
there was no one there. No gate attendants. Noone (text concluded on page 218) 
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Why are these women smiling? Over the years, pLaysoy has photographed the women of the Armed Forces, the girls of Capitol Hill, Ma 
Bell’s daughters, lady cops, couch dancers and countless others. When we heard that Braniff Airways had filed for bankruptcy, ground- 
ing more thon 2000 flight attendants, we sent Associate Staff Photographer David Mecey to Dallas to interview the survivors. The work- 
ing title of the shoot was Girls of the Unemployment Line. From left to right: Brenda Bartley, Melinda Bain, Jude Arledge, pilot Bill “Puppie 
Dog” Robe, Shelley Williams, Paula Stacy, Glenna Hond, Helen Janes, Joy Woods, Teresa Tidwell and January Whitaker wave farewell. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID MECEY 
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con‘t bring Broniff back. You have to make the best of geological firm. Both of her parents work for oil companies, so it's almost the 
things, | don’t see how anyone can live on unemploy- family vocotion. She wonts to develop her art tolent: “I think it would be fun 
ment. | didn’t even bother to apply.” A go-for-it girl, to do comic strips.” To keep busy, she tokes tennis lessons ond lifts weights. 
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Debra Vowell (below) grew up in a small town in Arkansas. “The job was a terrific 
learning experience. You couldn't buy that kind of education.” She liked flying to 
Honolulu. “Wherever there was water. I'd rather be at a beach than anywhere.” 
Three years with Braniff gave Kathlynn Helmeid a Va 4 
taste of world travel. She feels stranded in Chicago , 
but is determined to land another airline job. 
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Brendo Bartley (below) visited every city Braniff serviced. “I saw the world. | did 
what | wanted to. Since the demise of Braniff, a lot of opportunities have come 
around, It’s opened my eyes. Now I’m interviewing at health spas. | want to teach 
swimming to kids and adults. It's something I’m good at. It's a job | could like.” 


Lal 





Teresa Tidwell (left) used the time between flights to pursue a 
second career as a model. She plans ta find a marketing ar 
odvertising-soles job in the fashion industry, something fo let 
her travel. “I’m not going to give up. I'm not going to rely on a 
man. | want to be my own person, to travel, to do it all now.” 


Joy Woods (below) soys thot she will miss the trovel privileges 
that come with the job. She wos able to indulge in her two 
fovorite sports—snow skiing in winter and water-skiing the rest 
of the yeor. Nowodoys, she keeps in shope by following the 
Jone Fondo workout. That’s almost a full-time job in itself. 
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She’s an artist, she don’t look back. Cynthia Roach (above) has a new occupation: student/ 
artist. She is busy at ail painting and is considering a career in art investments or broadcasting. 
She has time for her favorite activities—tennis and horseback riding. She rides English style and 
now gets airborne strictly over fences, as a jumper. Her specialty: three-day eventing. Tallyho. 








Encore! Jan Whitaker (top and above) ap- 
peared in a ptaysoy pictorial two and a 
half years ago—fully clothed. She wants 
to keep flying, but meanwhile, she keeps 
busy modeling and teaching aerobics. 


Jude Arledge (left and below) grew up in central Illi- 
nais. “One day, | got tired of nat making any money, 
of not being oble to see the world. So | jained Braniff. 
| loved Europe, cruising down the Rhine. I'll miss it.” 


Glenna Hand (below) grew up in a tawn with a populo- 
tion of 120. As o Braniff emplayee, she flew ta Hong 
Kang, Paris, Rio, Amsterdam, London, Hawaii, Seaul, 
Lima—to mentian oa few. The world traveler is ready to 
settle down—in Dallas—and is laoking for the right job. 


Helen Janes (right) described best the attitude of her co- 
workers: “We had to be prepared to react to anything 
at 38,000 feet. That kind of person can fit into any cor- 


poration. We will do all right.” America, take note. 
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GEORGE ral LLS (continued from page 100) 





“George looked up. Sunshine was talking to himself. 
Why me? George thought. Why me? Why me?” 





recovery and balance like a bubble in a 
level. They could walk up trees as casual- 
ly as you climb stairs. 

“The gypsies sold strength to the acro- 
bats, infusing their legs and arms with 
the force of bombs, selling them flexibil- 
ity, endurance, the tractables of great 
apes, a lung capacity that was operatic. 
The pyramids they did now were 
Cheopsic, Pharaonic. They could hang 
by a pinkie or stand on their hair. 

“And height to the fliers, loft and lift, 
the timing of salmon. 

“And sold to the animal trainers a 
Dolittle knowledge of the beastly heart. 
Selling them not magic courage but a 
gift for magic enterprise, magic hagele, 
the tiger's leap through a fhery hoop 
knocked down for red meat, the bears 
and horses humbled for-a sweet, extra 
straw. 


“And even something for the clowns. 


Even something real. The marked race 
of Romany sold the marked race of 
clowns mark, the putty projections, high 
relief like Nepal on a map, some magic 
dispensation for the malleable—protu- 
berance, salience, jut and cavity, some 
easy canvas character in the skin itself 
that permitted their [aces to shine like 
chameleons, to glow m primary colors 
like a waved flag.” 

Why's he telling me all this? George 
wondered. How does this show me the 
tricks of the trade or help prepare me to 
choose whatever it is I’m supposed to 
choose? 

Sunshine smiled, no longer looking at 
George. Some of the edge had gone out 
of his voice. He spoke, George thought, 
as his teacher sometimes did when she 
was telling them about some place in 
the world that neither she nor anyone 
else in the class would ever see. “The 
psychics came only after the gypsies had 
already cleared off but, like the marked 
race of Romany itself, settled in Cassa- 
daga. They showed little interest in the 
performers. From the first, their atten- 
tion and interest were focused on the 
personnel in the side show. 

“Not the fire-eaters or the sword swal- 
lowers, not the geeks—they had geeks 
then—or any of the rest of those who 
had trained their appetites or reamed 
passages in their throats and bellies to 
bank their snacks. They were just more 
athletes. Not even the fat ladies or the 
giants. Bulk couldn't be feigned, but it 
could be cultivated. You can grow a 
fat lady as you grow a rose. 

“No, the brotherhood sought out bogy, 


ogre, eyesore, sport—all those unfortu- 
nates whose busted bodies were the evi- 
dence that they came directly from the 
pinched hand of God Himself. It wanted 
the alligator woman and the dog-faced 
boy, the pinhead and the Cyclops, the 
Siamese twins and the hermaphrodite. 
It wanted people with extra thumbs, too 
many toes. 

“There was a sort of gold rush. Cas- 
sadaga became a kind of boom town, 
some Sutter’s Mill of the extraordinary. 
I have some of the carly correspondence 
with the freaks. It’s very strange stuff. 
Even the envelopes are strange. Well, 
they would be, wouldn't they? They had 
no addresses for them, of course. Christ, 
they didn’t even have their names! 

““To the fourteen-year-old girl,’ they 
would write on the front of the envelope 
above the De Land destination, “with the 
gray hair and wtthered body of an old 
woman.” ‘For the man,’ they'd write, 
‘born with sores. ‘The lady with green 
blood. ‘Personal! they'd write. 

“The letters themselves were elaborate 
concoctions of sympathy, buttressed with 
the writer's credentials and followed by 
a request for an interview with a view 
to the misfit’s throwing in his lot with 
the writer's. They could not expect to 
be paid much, they wrote, but if the 
spiritualist was correct in his assumption 
about the unfortunate lusus naturae— 
they were wonderfully euphemistic with 
those freaks and death’s-heads—then per- 
haps they could get to the bottom of 
things together, settle once and for all 
the nagging, age-old question “Why 
me?” 

Why me? George Mills thought. 

“Because they really believed that the 
body's disgrace, that cleft blood and 
blighted flesh and faulted bones brittle 
as toothpick—there was one fellow, the 
Glass-Boned Man, who would permit 
children to shatter his fingers for a dol- 
lar; you could hear the snap as his bone 
fragmented; there wasn’t much to it; 
the bones in his arms and hands were 
fragile as saltines; the sound was real; 
the bones became smaller and smaller 
chips; after a while, all you could hear 
was the muffled grinding of sand—were 
the outward, visible signs of inner psy- 
chic energies. Those were your real 
McCoy Cains, your truly = marked. 
Marked and marked down, too—dis- 
counted, slashed from the human race 
itself, whom chipped genes and bombed 
biology had doomed. 


“Superstition? Medieval? Just one more 
way of rubbing luck like paint off a 
hunchback? Maybe. Even probably. It 
was almost as if they had to test them 
out, to prove to themselves that the dog- 
faced boys and the pinheads, that the 
alligator girls and the glass-boned guys 
hadn't any amore real psychic powers 
than a dollar's worth of loose change 
before they ever dared to use them in 
the act or teach them the scam. 

“They were a little disappointed. So 
would you have been. But relieved, too, 
not to have ready to hand a key to the 
astonishing secret of life, its nagging 
riddle: Why me? Because people, God 
bless them, are terrified of the strange. It 
may be that you've seen a man in a bear 
suit. On the street, say, or at a game 
between halves. You know that the man 
is a man, the costume a costume. But 
when he comes to you to dance, you pull 
back, you shy. You're pulling back now. 
Has such a thing happened?” 

He thought of Madam Grace Treas- 
ury’s bruised cosmetics. 

“How much more effective when the 
costume is shriveled skin, limbs that 
don't size, a dubious sex? Power ts only 
amuck scale, the gauges off true and 
the needle in red.” 

George looked up. Sunshine was talk- 
ing to himself. Why me? George thought. 
Why me? Why me? 

° 

And C. L. Gregor Imolatty was an 
authority on ectoplasm. He had con- 
verted his spare bedroom into an ecto- 
plasm museum—the only one, he said, 
in central Florida. 

“I couldn't have done it,” he told 
George as they stood just outside the 
museum's black door, “if it hadn't been 
for my wife's cooperation. Sylvia's sup- 
port has been invaluable. I tell all my 
visitors that. It gets them involved. 
Here’s what we'll do. When we go in- 
side, I'll give you the same talk I give my 
clients. I'l] deliver it just as I always do. 
I won't change a word, but you have to 
stop me whenever you hear me say some- 
thing you think might be fake. You got 
that? If you think I'm lying, stop me. 
Just go ahead and interrupt. Isn't that a 
good idea, Sylvia? Isn't that a wonderful 
way for the boy to learn?” 

“We tied that with the Mortons,” 
Mrs. Imolatty said. 

“You know, you're right?” Imolatty 
said. “I forgot about the Mortons, but 
the Mortons were afraid to interrupt me. 
I think they thought they'd hurt my feel- 
ings. You mustn’t be afraid you'll hurt 
my feelings, George. You're here to 
learn. You chime in now, if you think 
I'm making believe. Just call out ‘Lie!’ 
or ‘Fake!’ or ‘Cheat!’ Cry ‘Stop!’ or any- 
thing else that occurs to you. All right. 
Here we go, then. Oh. Usually, I pause 

(continued on page 186) 





“tts a naive Honshu sake without any real pizzazz, but 
you'll be amused by its transcendentalism.” 
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it looks like 
they'll survive reaganism— 
but of polatics 
as the art of solving problems, 
they've stall got 
a lot of politicking to do 


ONE LAST CHANCE FOR THE 
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By ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


THE DEMOCRATS . . . ah, the Democrats. There they march, talking, 
arguing, shouting, laughing, moving in a dozen directions at once and 
jostling one another as they go, streaming across the political landscape 
as they have done since the beginning of the republic. 

“To the Republicans, politics is a business,” that fine old newspaper- 
woman Anne O'Hare McCormick wrote half a century back, “while to 
the Democrats, it’s a pleasure.”” Maybe that is why the Democratic Party 
is the longest-lived political organization extant on earth. (Organization? 
“I belong to no organized party,” said Will Rogers. “I am a Democrat.”) 
Ever since Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr put together a coalition 
of Southern planters and Northern bosses nearly 200 years ago, 60 
years before anyone had ever heard of Republicans, Democrats have 
been messing with the affairs of the nation. 

What a hospitable party it is! At one time or another, everyone has 
been invited: the strongest friends of slavery and the strongest foes 
of segregation; the most ardent States’-righters and the most ardent 
centralizers; big business and big labor; city slickers with hip flasks and 
rural fundamentalists whooping it up for prohibition; mtellectuals and 
yahoos; John Kenneth Galbraith and George Wallace. “A hopeless 
assortment of discordant differences,” Thomas B. Reed—Czar Reed, the 
autocratic Republican Speaker of the House of Representatives—wrote 
in 1892, “as incapable of positive action as it is capable of infinite clamor.” 

What in the world has held these contrary elements together through 
the long years? A few melodies sound through the cacophony. One 
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consistent theme of the Democrats from 
start to finish (except for some mid-19th 
Century lapses) has been a prejudice 


against those Andrew Jackson called “the - 


rich and powerful” in favor of those he 
called “the humble members of socicty— 
the farmers, mechanics and laborers.” It 
is true that, from Thomas Jefferson and 
James Madison to Franklin Roosevelt 
and John F. Kennedy, Democrats have 
also had their share of the elite; but 
patrician Democrats are customarily con- 
demned by the establishment as traitors 
to their class. 

The good, sound, solid, sober com- 
mercial and industrial interests have 
always had parties of their own to ad- 
vance their fortunes—fhirst the Federalists, 
then the Whigs, now the Republicans. 
The purpose of these parties, said Martin 
Van Buren, the first great Democratic 
organizer, is “to build up and sustain an 
overshadowing money power in the coun- 
try through which the Democratic spirit 
of the people might be kept in check.” 
These have been the parties of the estab- 
lishment. The Democrats have remained 
the party of the outsiders. 

Another abiding Democratic character- 
istic 1s related to the first, for in America, 
outsiders tend to be animated by an 
unconquerable zest to become insiders. 
So the Democratic Party has always been 
marked by a rowdy instinct for survival, 
an inextinguishable vitality, an irrepress- 
thle desire to win. Democrats are often 
down but never out. “Man an’ boy I’ve 
seen the Dimmycratic Party hangin’ to 
th’ ropes a score iv times,” said the party 
philosopher, Mr. Dooley. “I’ve scen it 
dead an’ burrid an’ th’ Raypublicans 
kindly buildin’ a monymint fr it. .. . I've 
fone to sleep nights wonderin’ where 
I'd throw away me vote afther this, an’ 
whin I woke up there was that crazy- 
headed, ol’ loon iv a party with its hair 
sthreamin’ in its eyes, an’ an ax in its 
hand, chasin’ Raypublicans into th’ tall 
prass.” 

And so it bowls along through the long 
years, the oldest political party on the 
planet, a disorderly, cheerful, tumultuous 
crowd still streaming across the political 
landscape. Knowing this history, no one 
should be surprised at the spectacle of 
disarray the Democrats have presented 
since the election of Ronald Reagan. 

* 

This disarray has many roots; but the 
contemporary Democratic disarray comes 
to focus in a disagreement within the 
fold over the meaning of the 1980 clec 
tions. One group of Democrats draws 
apocalyptic conclusions from the defeat 
of Jimmy Carter, seeing it as the end of 
an era, a tidal repudiation of half a cen- 
tury of affirmative povernment, a great 
turning in American political life. “In 
1980, the American people rejected not 


112 Just our candidates but our party as 


well,” Mayor Edward Koch of New York 
told the Democratic National Strategy 
Council in October 1981. “I believe that 
over the past decade, the national Demo- 
cratic Party lost the sense of where it 
came from, what its purpose should be 
and what the reality facing America was 
all about.” 

The Democratic Party, Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan of New York decided 
immediately after the election, had run 
out of ideas and was capable only of 
repeating worn-out doctrines. Liberal- 
ism, said the sociologist Daniel Bell, “has 
litthe further momentum.” The New 
Deal, said Senator Paul Tsongas of Mas- 
sachusetts, is dead. Moreover, said Horace 
Busby of Lyndon Johnson's White 
House, the increase in population and 
electoral votes in the Southwest and West 
gives the Republicans a nearly unbreak- 
able lock on the Presidency: ‘The hard- 
to-accept truth is that Democratic 
candidacies for the White House may no 
longer be viable. The Republican lock is 
about to close; it will be hard for anyone 
to open over the four elections between 
now and the year 2000.” 

This school of Democrats, brooding 
over Ronald Reagan's victory, concluded 
that Reagan knew a secret they did not 
know and concluded further that if they 
could only learn the secret, they could 
succeed as he had done. That secret, 
these Democrats decided, was that the 
people wanted a  counterrevolution 
against the New Deal: that Americans 
were fed up with government, with reg- 
ulation, with spending, especially for 
ungrateful and churlish minorities; fed 
up with those who deride the ancient 
verities—business, family, patriotism, 
religion; fed up with babying the Rus- 
sians and lagging in the arms race; fed 
up, in Senator Moynihan’s words, with 
those who believe that “government 
should be powerful and America should 
be weak.” 

If the old liberalism was bankrupt, 
then, it seemed the hour had struck for 
a new liberalism. So the movement of 
“neoliberalism” arose to give the Demo- 
cratic Party new directions and a new 
sense of purpose. Taking their cue from 
Reagan, the neoliberals blame their 
party's troubles on the New Deal commit- 
ment to affirmative povernment. They 
proclaim themselves the spiritual heirs of 
John F. Kennedy, alleging an afhnity 
with his coolness, his pragmatism, his 
dislike of ideology. In fact, however, they 
reject his views on the crucial Issue, 
which is povernment. “Statements are 
made,” Kennedy said in 1963, “labeling 
the Federal Government an outsider, an 
intruder, an adversary. ... The United 
States Government Is not a stranger or 
an enemy. It 1s the people of 50 states 
joining in a national effort.” Those are 


not neoliberal sentiments. And if the 
Kennedy tax reduction is claimed for 
supply-side economics, it must not be 
forgotten that Kennedy himself insisted 
on matching the tax program with an 
antipoverty program to help those who, 
too poor to pay taxes, received no direct 
help from tax reduction. 

The real spiritual father of neoliberal- 
ism is Jimmy Carter, the most conserva- 
tive Democratic President since Grover 
Cleveland. After winning the Presidency 
with impassioned attacks on the horrible 
Federal bureaucracy, Carter set forth the 
neoliberal credo with admirable concise- 
néss in his 1978 State of the Union mes- 
sage: “Government cannot solve our 
problems. It can’t set our goals. It cannot 
define our vision. Government cannot 
eliminate poverty or provide a bountiful 
economy or reduce inflation or save our 
cities,” e¢tc.—words not likely to have 
been uttered by Franklin Roosevelt or by 
Harry Truman or by John Kennedy or 
by Lyndon Johnson. 

Democrats are always hard to pin 
down, and neoliberalism covers a multi- 
tude of opinions. Some neoliberals are 
avid Cold Warriors. But Senator Tson- 
pas, a true-blue neoliberal at home, 
is an old-school liberal abroad, while 
Senator Henry Jackson of Washing- 
ton, a hard-liner on defense and 
foreign policy, is an old-school liberal 
on most domestic issues and, hence, 
is not to be classified as a neoliberal. 
In general, neoliberalism is best un- 
derstood as the creed of those Dem- 


ocrats who thought it expedient to 


enlist as fellow travelers in the Reagan 
counterrevolution. 

Fmerson once said, “In analyzing his- 
tory do not be too profound, for often 
the causes are quite superficial”; in that 
spirit, another proup of Democrats takes 
the 1980 election a good deal less apoca- 
lyptically. As these skeptics see it, the 
American people did not elect Reagan 
because they embraced his ideology. 
They elected him simply because they 
could not abide the thought of four more 
years of Carter. Nincteen-cighty, in short, 
was the rejection not of liberalism but of 
a failed Presidency. 

On that point, the skeptics are surely 
right. “Reagan won," observes George 
Will, the conservative columnist, “be- 
cause he kept the election from being a 
referendum on conservative ideology.” 

“Virtually every informed analysis of 
the 1980 vote,” writes Professor James Q. 
Wilson of Harvard, the neoconservative 
political scientist, “including — those 
carried out by such conservative proups 
as the American Enterprise Institute, 
aprees that Mr. Reagan won because of 
popular dissatisfaction with Jimmy 
Carter. . . Over half of those 
who voted for Mr. Reagan described 

(continued on page 246) 










A CLASSIC YARN 


return with us now to those 
golden days of yesteryear 
when a man was measured 


by the cut of his tweeds 
attire By DAVID PLATT 








_ Above: Get it together in a wide-wale 
corduroy jacket, $135, a wool cable- 
stitched sweater, $140, and a cotton 
shirt, $52.50, all by Henry Grethel; 
coupled with corduroy slacks, by Sedge- 
field Sportswear, $29; and a touch 
of tweed—a tie, by John Henry, $11. 
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BR RITISH country gentlemen, of course, 
have been tramping the moors and 
strolling the lanes in winterweight tweed 


clothes for generations and thinking 


nothing of it. Prime ministers have pro- 
claimed their burdens in Parliament, 
shielded from offensive drafts by sturdy 
tweeds. But now that gutsy, rugeed 
fabrics that boldly announce themselves 
and the wearer are again the ordcr of the 
day over here, tweeds, in a multitude 














An ancient squeeze box 


and the tough timelessness of tweed—as 
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| Donegal tweed 


in a woo 
three-piece suit, $575, a cotton shirt with 


coll 


evidenced 


a contrasting collar and French cuffs, 


$70, and a silk foulard paisley tie, $30, 
all from Polo by Ralph Lauren. Below: A 

























wool/silk tweed two-button jacket, $475, 








a cotton shirt, $95, cotton/weool/silk dou- 
ble-pleated slacks, $175, and a silk/mo- 













hair tweed tie, $35, all by Jhane Barnes. 
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of guises, are rapidly making their mark 
evervwhere from back country to 
board room in stvles ranging from cle- 
mentary to elegant. In addition to the 
weight, texture and depth that tweed 
brings to a wardrobe (whether in a mix 
of looks or as a single element), the 
healthy growing appreciation for color 
in menswear is also expanding the fab- 
ric’s parameters, Aside from the fact that 
it wears like iron and doesn't wrinkle 
easily, tweed coordinates well with a vari- 
etv of other textures—from plush cords 
to polished Icathers. So three cheers for 
hoss tweed! Whoever thought that Old 
Man Winter, with his icy breath and ict. 
cle eves, could leave vou looking so good? 
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Opposite page: Chic-canery and great- 
leoking threads—including a distressed- 
leather bamber jacket, $350, o Shetland 
crew-neck, $160, tweed slacks, $125, and 
a cotton shirt, $65, all by Basco Sparts- 
wT el ee me 
nothing ta grouse about, as he’s wear- 
ing oa brushed-wool one-buttan wrap 
coat, $1000, ao herringbone svit, $950, a 
waol/cottan striped shirt, $200, a silk 
faille tie, $30, and a leather belt, $35, 
all by Dimitri Couture. Dog’s best friend 
has an a wool tweed avercact, about 
$475, a waol sleeveless pullover, about 
$150, a cotton shirt, about $65, wool her- 
ringbone tweed slacks, about $150, and 
a knit tie, about $38, all by Perry Ellis. 
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SECOND COMING 


do you know the story of mary and joseph and 
the angel? you havent heard this version 
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fiction By MITCH SISSHKIND 


I'M sTUPID and my wife is stupid. Sup- 
pose we had a child. The child would be 
twice as stupid as either of us. What 
good would it be? None. 

On the other hand, we have always 
wanted to have a child. 

Shirley and I talked it over, and the 
conversation went something like this: 

“I'd like to have a child that was 
smart enough to do something besides 
working like a dog in the plant.” 

“Smart enough to make a decent buck 
at something.” 

“It could earn enough money to take 
care of us when we're old. Oh, well, 
what's the use of kidding ourselves?” 

But I remembered that | had a friend 
named Herbert Wilson, who was smart. 
Do you see what I’m getting at? 

One night, I invited Herbert Wilson 
over for dimner. Later, the three of us 
sat down in the living room to shoot the 
breeze. Pretty soon, Shirley scratched 
her nose. This was a signal that told me 
Herbert Wilson was acceptable to her 
from a physical point of view. Now, I 
knew all along that he would be, because 
Herbert Wilson is a decent-looking guy. 
Tall and thin, with a mustache. Anyway, 
Shurley scratched her nose. 

Then I said, “Herb, you have the rep- 
utation around the plant for being a 
brain. Do you have any idea how high 
your I.Q. 1s?” 

He replied, “Well, when I was in the 
Army, they gave me an intelligence test 
with seventy-five questions on it, and I 
got seventy-three of them right.” 

Shirley and I looked at each other as 
if to say, “That's good enough for us.” 
So I continued, “Herb, I've got an un- 
usual proposition to make to you. She 
and me would like to have a child, but 
we'd like it to be intelligent. Since 
neither of us is a walking encyclopedia, 
that presents a problem, but we've 
figured a way out of it. Are you turned 
on by Shirley?” 

“Now, wait a minute, Larry,” said 
Herbert Wilson with a nervous laugh. 

I said, “Look, as far as anybody will 
know, I'll be the father of the child, and 
I'm sure you won't blab, Herb. Now, you 
may wonder what's in this for you.” 

“Well, yeah,” he answered a bit sheep- 
ishly but maybe starting to get a kick 
out of the idea. 

Then Shirley said, “Herb, I'm not real 
smart in the sense of school, but in other 
ways I’m a genius.” She paraded over 
and sat on the arm of Herbert Wilson's 
chair. Next, she put one hand on his 
shoulder. When he couldn't resist touch- 
ing her hand, she slid right down onto 
his lap, and I knew he was in the bag. It 
was strange, but I was mostly pleased 
by the turn of affairs. 

I stood up and said, “Let's shake hands 


on this thing.” He reached around Shir- 
ley and we shook. 

He said, “Larry, I've been kind of 
caught off guard. What if she doesn’t get 
pregnant right off, for instance?” 

Shirley and I both laughed, and I 
replied, “If at first you don’t succeed, 
try again. Hey, you don't have to worry 
about anything except going into the 
bedroom and having a good time. I'm 
going to sit right here and read a maga- 
zine, because that’s how mellow I feel.” 

I picked up a magazine with pictures 
of nude women. Everybody got a bang 
out of this, and it cleared the air. Then 
they stood up and trotted off toward 
the bedroom, and by now Herbert Wil- 
son had part of his hand stuck down 
the back of Shirley's blue jeans. He 
looked over his shoulder and took a deep 
breath and said, “You're an unusual 
fellow, Larry.” 

“Well, maybe so.” 

Two seconds later, I heard the bed- 
room door close. 

Well, it turned out I wasn’t quite the 
man I thought I was, because I couldn't 
just sit there and read the magazine. I 
knew that any minute I was going to 
hear the mattress creaking. You may ask 
why I didn't watch TV. The TV was in 
the bedroom. If I had been smart, I 
would have moved it into the living 
room; but if I had been smart, none of 
this would have been necessary in the 
first place. Finally, I said to inysell, 
You've got to get out of here. Why don't 
you go outside and take a walk? 

That's what I did. 

It was summertime and still light, but 
things were starting to get that glow as 
the sun went down. Nice and cool, too. 
After a while, I came to the park that’s 
a couple of blocks from our house. There 
were some kids playing Frisbee with a 
dog. I sat down on a bench to watch the 
goings on, but I soon noticed someone 
walking toward me across the grass. 

Believe it or not, it was an incredibly 
beautiful and sexy young woman in kind 
of hippie garb consisting of bare feet, 
blue-jean cutofls and a sleeveless blouse 
embroidered with flowers and birds in 
all the colors of the rainbow. She sat 
right down next to me, smiled and said, 
“Hi, Larry, I've got some good news for 
you. You and Shirley are doing the right 
thing with Herbert Wilson. It’s going to 
turn out better than you ever dreamed. 
The kid is going to be a tremendous 
genius whose ideas will make you a 
billionaire. Not only that but the kid 
will be the Messiah. Do you know the 
story of Mary, Joseph and the angel who 
explained the situation to Joseph? Well, 
Shirley's Mary, you're Joseph and I ex- 
plain the situation. Ha, ha. You expect 
emissaries like me to have wings, but 
that was for a different day and age.” 

I was speechless for a minute. Finally, 
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I asked, “Is Herbert Wilson God?” 

“Herbert Wilson is infused with the 
Spirit of God,” she replied. “Close your 
mouth before a fly gets in it.” 

Then she got the hysterics for a while, 
laughing so hard she was doubled over. 
Tears were rolling down her cheeks. 
After five minutes of this, she got hold 
of herself and asked, “Well, what have 
you got to say?” 

Now, if I'd thought this was a practi- 
cal joke, I would have been pissed off. 
But I answered, “Your wish is my com- 
mand, master. What happens now?” 

She said, “You've got a little reward 
coming, because this has been such a 
strain on you. Suppose we put it this 
way: What’s good for the goose is good 
for the gander.” 

Whien she saw that I had no idea what 
she was talking about, she moved closer 
on the bench and added, “Larry, you're 
going to have a sexual experience you'll 
remember till your dying day. I’m going 
to place a cloak of invisibility over us, 
we're going to lie down here on the 
grass and you'll find out what heaven 
really is, contrary to common belief.” 

Then she kind of glided off the bench 
and stretched out on the ground. You 
know those letters to magazines where 
guys say they had this kind of sex or 
their girl had that kind of sex? Most of 
those letters probably aren't true. But 
suppose they were. You take the sexiest 
one of those letters and multiply it 
100,000 times and you've got about onc 
one-millionth of an idea what went on 
next to the park bench. 

By the trme I got home, it was com- 
pletely dark and Herbert Wilson had 
long since departed. Shirley was in the 
kitchen drinking a cup of coffee, and 
she said, “Where have you been?” 

“Oh, out for a walk. How did it go?” 

“Fine and dandy.” 

“Notice anything unusual about Her- 
bert Wilson?” 

“What do you mean by that? Herbert 
Wilson is a nice person.” 

Then I told what happened in the 
park, leaving out my reward, however. 

“I'm the new Joseph. You're the new 
Mary,” I concluded. 

But Shirley only poured her colltee 
down the sink and said, “You've been 
hallucinating. Even a doctor couldn't 
tell whether I'm actually pregnant yet!” 

Just then, I was struck by a brain- 
storm realization. 

I did some figuring. Shirley stared at 
me with worried eyes. But I laughed in 
her face. “Honey, nine months from 
today is exactly December twenty-fifth!” 

She did some figuring. 

She said, “It's July. Count again.” 

So I did. So I'm stupid. But if I wasn’t 
under a cloak of invisibility, then why 
didn’t the kids playing Frisbee call 
the police? 
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for undergrads with straight-a ambitions, 
here’s a dean’s-list guide to 
electronic quick-study equipment 





Below, left to right: The two-timing jock who's 
doubled his cheerleading pleasure definitely 
isn’t strapped for smarts; he’s holding a 
Soundpacer portoble cassette recorder that 
allows tape recordings to be played bock at 
up to twice regular speed while keeping 
the voice pitch normal, by The Variable 
Speech Control Compony, $219. Under 
his foot is an Apple !| Plus computer thot 
has an Apple Ill monitor hooked up to it; 
the unit features o 4BK rondom-access mem- 


‘, 


ory that can be exponded to 64K (thot’s o 
lot of memory, jock), $1530 for the Apple II 
Plus, $249 for the Apple IIl monitor and 
$645 for a disk drive (not shown). On the 
screen of the Apple Il Plus is Introduction to 
Organic Chemistry, by COMPress, $350 for a 
seven-disk set. The coed on the losing end 
of o hirsute tug of wor is toying with an 
ultroportable high-tech Compass computer 
that features an unusually large memory 
capacity, a flat video disploy and a 57-key 





keyboard, by Grid Systems, $8150. Under her 


choir is a pocket-sized IXO Telecomputing 
System thot gives instont occess to dato 
banks around the country, $500, plus $125 
for a phone interface. The toll, dapper scholor 
is holding a Sony Typecorder Portable Office 
System (designed to interfoce with a printer 





modern ling By DANNY GOODMAN 


CAMPUS TRADITIONS die hard, especially the one about having to burn midnight oil while poring over homework problems or 
pecking away at a typewriter on the following day's term paper. But just as surely as the 20th Century light bulb has re- 
placed the oil lamp, small computers and other microelectronic technologies of the pre—2Ist Century are starting to send 
much of study’s drudgery back to the Dark Ages, leaving more time for pleasurable pursuits. 

The transformation has already happened offcampus. Business people whip up complex financial analyses at the press of 
a button and then head for the tennis club. At home, the programmable video-cassette recorder has liberated folks from the 
fetters of T'V-network time schedules. And now, high-tech advances in low-cost desktop and portable computers, college-level 


and/or a home computer system) on which 
one can recall ond edit on entire page of 
copy, os well as stosh up to 100 poges on a 
single microcassette, $1450 for the Type- 
corder, $275 for an acoustic coupler. His 
close friend has latched on to the base unit 
of Ponosonic’s Hondheld Computer system, 
which con be toilored to one’s specific needs, 
$3B0, o complete system (which might in- 
clude bose unit, phone modem, chorger, 15- 
choracter printer, interface, TV adopter and 


briefcose) cbout $2000. Although the poddle- 
wielding, hair-pulling undergrod prankster is 
up to monkey business, the business-oriented 
BA-55 colculotor, $60, and companion PC-200 
printer, $70, on his desk ore serious stuff, 
definitely a plus in bonking/finonce courses, 
both by Texas Instruments. Under the choir: 
a Hewlett-Pockord HP-41CV alpha-numeric 
fully progrommoble hond-held colculotor thot 
communicates with the user in words as well 





os numbers, $325, plus $550 for optionol 
digitol cossette drive ond $495 for the printer 
shown. The all-collegiote nerd with brew and 
chips close ot hond hos also spent his pocket 
money on on HP-12C siim-line finonciol colcu- 
lotor thot computes bond yield to moturity, de- 
preciotion, etc., by Hewlett-Pockord, $150. 
The Frisbee flipper on the end flipped for the 
9.6-ounce JVC MG@-5K microcassette stereo 
thot records and/or plays back topes of lec- 
tures, os well as favorite rock sounds, $179.95. 
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personal-computer programs, hand-held 
calculators and innovative audio prod- 
ucts may offer the best student aid since 
low-interest Federal loans. 

One of the best examples of drudgery 
is slaving over a typewriter to get a 
paper done. But with so many word- 
processing options available today, you 
can save yourself a lot of grief, even 
if you're snowbound in Colorado when 
the post-Christmas-break essay is due. 
For example, Sony's $1450 Typecorder 
is no larger than an inch-and-a-half-thick 
pad of typing paper, yet it has a full- 
sized typewriter keyboard, a one-line 40- 
character liquid-crystal-display (LCD) 
readout and a microcassette recorder 
that can store up to 100 pages of your 
golden words (and doubles as a voice 
recorder for dictation). Make a typing 
mistake? Just backspace and type the 
right keys. Other keys allow you to re- 
view each line of a page, set margins and 
tabs and insert or delete characters where 
needed. 

Once the opus is stored on tape, just 
hook up the Typecorder to the acoustic 
coupler, call your roommate back on cam- 
pus and place the phone receiver on the 
coupler. At the other end, your room- 
mate will connect his (or her) phone to 
the electric-typewriter-quality Sony OF- 
fice Printer through its own telephone 
coupler. Your paper shoots out of the 
printer at 55 characters per second with- 
out a single erasure smudge. 

You don't have to spend a fortune, 
however, to get the convenience of port- 
able typewriting. For about $200, the 
Brother EP-20 Personal Electronic Print- 
er offers electronic typing features found 
on ofhce machines costing more than five 
times as much, yet in a silent-running, 
battery-operated printer that weighs in 
at just a hair over five pounds. 

The EP-20 has not only the full key- 
board you'd expect on any typewriter 
but also a couple of dozen special sym- 
bols, such as common Greck letters, for- 
eign-currency and scientific symbols, and 
foreign-language punctuation marks. 
The fumble-fingered typist gets a second 
chance by seeing up to 16 characters in 
a big LCD readout before they’re com- 
mitted to paper. Wrong letters can be 
deleted, missed ones can be inserted in 
the display. Print quality on plain paper 
is equivalent to that of inexpensive “dot 
matrix” computer printers. The unit 
has a built-in recessed carrying handle, 
comes with a hard-cover lid and an A.C. 
adapter. They even found room to 
throw in a four-function calculator. 

Miniaturization has also helped bring 
full-power word processing to affordable, 
small desktop computers such as the Ap- 


122 ple II, the IBM Personal Computer and 


two TRS-80s, by Radio Shack. With 
the Radio Shack Model III, you can not 
only obtain a cleanly typed paper but 
have it checked for errors in spelling and 
grammar as well. 

The Model [fil is a_ self-contained 
desktop computer with built-in cathode- 
ray-tube monitor and two floppy-disk 
drives (into which you slip the pre- 
written computer programs). Radio 
Shack’s Super SCRIPSIT program turns 
the computer into a word processor so 
you can type your text onto the screen, 
make changes, move paragraphs, set mar- 
gins and store the final product on a 
disk for editing later if you like. Next, 
slide in the SCRIPSIT Dictionary pro- 
gram, and your paper is checked against 
a 73,000-word spelling dictionary. If 
there’s an error, the computer will show 
you where you went wrong and make 
the correction for you. 

Then, to cover all bases, put in The 
Electronic Chicago Manual of Style pro- 
pram, by Dictronics Publishing Inc. 
This program checks your paper for 
other grievous faults that make profes- 
sors wince with pain. Your verbiage is 
compared with 500 of the most fre- 
quently abused phrases. If one of 
those phrases appears, you're shown on 
the screen what you wrote, why its in- 
correct (€.g., a Capitalization or punctua- 
tion error, improper usage, a redundant 
phrase) and what you can use instead. 
You have the option of making a change 
or sticking with your peculiar style. All 
that’s left is to print out the paper on 
real (i.e., nonerasable) bond paper with 
Radio Shack’s Daisy-Wheel II word-proc- 
essing printer for a look of painstaking- 
ly precise typing. 

We've even heard of such portable 
computers as the Osborne 1 showing up 
at law schools to help with the writing 
of essay exams. The professors, of course, 
were curious about whether or not any 
prewritten material had been stored on 
the disks. And it must have been un- 
nerving for blister-fingered pen-pushing 
classmates to see an hour's worth of an- 
swers come spewing out from a small 
dot-matrix printer at 400 words per min- 
ute right before the bell. If the trend 
continues, classroom seats next to power 
outlets will be at a premium. 

There will certainly be more full-scale 
portable computers to come, if we can 
judge by the $8150 Compass Computer, 
by Grid Systems Corporation. Weighing 
only nine and a quarter pounds and tak- 
ing up only half a briefcase, the Compass 
contains more active memory than most 
of today’s personal computers can handle, 
plus a futuristic flat-panel video display. 
Students in the real 2lst Century just 


may be able to buy such a computer for 
500 inflated dollars. 

While the initial investment in even 
a 1982 personal computer is somewhat 
higher than a weekend's beer money, 
there are college-level applications be- 
yond word processing that will help justi- 
fy the cost. A number of educational 
programs (software packages) have been 
created for popular personal computers. 

Atari's conversational-foreign-language 
series, for its model 400 and model 800 
computers, provides spoken-word ex- 
amples on the program cassette tape. 
That way, you can hear how the lan- 
guage should be pronounced, but you're 
on your honor to re-create the sounds 
as best you can. Vocabulary is rein- 
forced with graphic examples on the 
screen, and brief quizzes appear at the 
end of the section. Each course consists 
of five cassettes, with sets for French, 
German, Spanish and Italian. 

From foreign languages we go to sci- 
ence, for which Introduction to Organic 
Chemistry, from COMPress, turns an Ap- 
ple II computer into a personal chemis- 
try lecture and lab. Video graphics stored 
on the program’s seven floppy disks dem- 
onstrate various concepts, and you per- 
form experiments on the screen instead 
of blowing up the chemistry building. 

In answer to those who believe that 
college doesn’t prepare students for life 
in the real world, there is a simulation 
of corporate intrigue called, subtly 
enough, Conglomerates Collide, by Rock- 
Roy, Inc., for use on the Apple II com- 
puter. This thinking man’s game leads 
you through a world of big business deals 
and acquisitions as they are affected by 
late-breaking news of technology devel- 
opments and other factors. 

And if you're thinking of putting off 
your launch into the real world by go- 
ing on to graduate school instead, the 
graduate record exam (G.R.E.) standard 
test may be looming large on the hori- 
zon. Krell Software Corporation offers a 
helping hand with a program for 
TRS-80, Apple I], Commodore PET, 
IBM and Atari computers that drills you 
on the kinds of questions you'll meet on 
the actual exam. The G.R.E. series has 
35 programs covering vocabulary, word 
relationships, reading comprehension, 
mathematics, analytical reasoning and 
logic diagrams. If you had known only 
a little earlier, you might have purchased 
the company’s S.A.T. series and made it 
into the real college of your choice. 

Today's student can also save valu- 
able hours of research while preparing 
material for papers dealing with cur- 
rent political events and social prob- 
lems. There's no need to bury yourself 

(continued on page 202) 
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marlene janssen is a 
small-town heroine 
who's learned how to 
be a winner in L.a. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY KERRY MORRIS 
AND ARNY FREYTAG 


area. You won't hear “I left my heart in Daven- 


7 HERE IS NO song associated with the Quad Cities 


port, Rock Island, Moline and East Moline . 
along the Iowa-Illinois line. But if there were such a 
song, Marlene Janssen would be the one to sing it. 

Of course, the song would have to be bellowed in 
Marlene’s car on the L.A. freeways—the only place 
she appears in concert—at high volume and at high 
speed. When Marlene split the Quad Cities for L.A. 
four years ago, it was in search of “something new.” But 
she was wary. She had heard that there were trolls in 
L.A. that abducted pretty young girls and turned them 
into mindless, soulless automatons. That, she pledged, 
would not happen to her. She was not going to change. 
She was right. 

Marlene is country bred, strong and competitive. She 
can pop your mitt with a smoking fastball and flip a 
Frisbee with powerful grace. She's a speed skater and a 
water skier. And when you point a cautionary finger at 
a recent bruise, she laughs, “I tried slaloming over four 
wakes. And when I fell, the ski just came right behind 
me and smacked me in the leg. No big deal. It didn’t 
even hurt till the next day. I never feel a bruise until 
I see it; then I think, Gosh, that’s supposed to hurt, 
isn’t it? Luckily, I’ve never broken any bones—knock on 
wood. I’ve broken my nose, and that’s it. But that was 
just cartilage, playing volleyball.” 

With a strength of character tempered in the heart- 
Jands, Marlene would frustrate any L.A. troll. In the 
Quad Cities, she saw simplicity and liked it. She had a 
garden and picked her own beans. She owned a goose, 
which she traded at the Seed and Feed for a goat that 
she walked on a leash. You know, the bucolic life. 
Then—bang!—she was drawn to glamorous L.A., with a 


An Angeleno for the past four years, Marlene re- 
members the informality of life in the Quad Cities. 
“Coming from a trusting area, where virtually every- 
body knows you or knows of you, to this mass pop- 
ulation and trying to find where you fit in is very 
hard.” At right, Marlene nicely fits in a 1926 Durant. 
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Hermosa Beach is office enough for Mar- 
lene, who prefers sunshine to the blink. of 
fluorescents. “I’m too much of an out- 
doorsy person for a nine-to-five job. I had 
one for two years, and after I quit, I 
worked temporary or night jobs for two 
summers so I could spend days on the 
beach.” Above, she fields a serve while 
friends Kevin and Jodie await their turn. 
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three-year-old car, $120 and the call of des- 
tiny in her ear. 

Marlene dipped a toe into the modeling 
waters and found them pleasant. The model- 
ing world thought she was pretty special, too. 
She has that effect on people. She likes them. 
You see that right away. And you learn that 
she puts thought into action. 

There was the time when she dragged her 
girlfriend into a brawl to try to even the 


The ideal man? Marlene says, “Looks 
don’t really make much difference. But tf 
I’m going to be with a man every day, I'd 
like to have something nice to look at.” 








Sports-loving Marlene fits right into the casual California 
lifestyle. “It has to be a real formal event for me to dress up. 
Most of the time, I’m in shorts, tennis shoes and T-shirts. I 
like to be ready for anything, and dressed like that, I am. 
I’m not into frills and lace and things like that, unless the 
mood calls for a negligee and lacy panties. Even then, I have 
to laugh at myscelf—that’s still not me. I like semplicity in 
everything.” Simplicity is the next best thing to nothing. 129 








odds. “It was five guys beating up one 
guy- And I Jooked at my friend Bernie 
and I said, ‘Let's go get ‘em.’ So we 
hopped out of our truck and went over 
and started kicking and slugging and 
pulling hair. And when those guys saw 
two girls run up with their fingernails 
and flying feet, they ran. I could have 
gotten hurt, but it was the principle. 
Those guys were just not letting up.” 
Although some would call it foolhar- 
dy, for Marlene it's just caring enough 
to get involved. It is certainly not a big- 
city thing to do. Which only proves that 
she has survived the transition. The 
values and the moral fiber she took with 
her to L.A. have not faded. Certainly, 
she’s as gutsy as ever. Ihat’s what it 
takes to keep the trolls away. In the on- 





going battle between the country girls J rerio ' G 
and the big cities, she is proving herself : eS fe BAS x aN 

a formidable adversary. Our money's on | : ‘eo 2 ay ay Seal 
the bantamweight from Moline. Lt. ? .- "al Uy ~ 


A long way from her Illinois home, Marlene gets 
solace from one of the Californians, actor Hugh 
O'Brian, seen chatting, with her at a party at 
Playboy Mansion West (above). On a recent tri 

back to her favorite Illinois town (left), she strolls 
down the main street of Moline with her niece 
Sarah, an aspiring acrobat. At left is Sarah’s 
friend Shadow, doing his best Doberman pose. 
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As a young girl, Marlene used to hang out at 
Teske’s Seed and Feed (above) in Moline. On her 
return, nothing much had changed. Old friends 
Terry Bingham, left, and Carl “Uncle Ralph” 
Bingham congratulated the new Payne: “Un- 
cle Ralph was happier than hell,’ Marlene 
gushed. “He said, ‘Gosh, Marlene, I’m really hap- 
py for you. I knew you when you were this big.’” 
™ She may be bigger now, but Ralph should be 
© proud; in her case, at least, bigger is better. 
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PLAYBOY’S PARTY JOKES 








During a shift break at the plant, an enthusi- 
astic young worker remarked to one of the old- 
timers, “Guys seem to stay with this company 
forever, Gus, so working here is sort of like a 
good marriage, isn't 1t?" 

“It's got one thing that lasts longer than it 
does with most wives in most marriages, son- 
ny,” Gus grunted in response. “After more 
than 20 years, this job still sucks.” 


Russell, baby,” the sexually aggressive girl mur- 
mured as she guided her date's finger to her 
chitoris, “this bud's for you.” 





We recently heard the sad story of a kinky 
chap who went to a drive-in movie with his 
inflatable love doll—and when he got back 
to his car from the snack bar, he found that 
someone had let all the air out of his datel 


Her daughter, thought worried Ms. Coffin, 
Had morals the city might soften. 

So she phoned and asked, “Lynn, 

Are you living in sin?” 
Lynn said, “No—but I visit there often.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines Shanghai 
cock-teasing as Chinese twatter torture. 


We've been told about a sorority at one 
college that replaced its housemother with a 
house dick. 


I have credit with this madam who runs a 
string of super callgirls,” the executive remi- 
nisced at his club bar, “but when I got the 
bill for the great head session one of them 
pleasured me with, I must say that it was 
enough to make a blown man cry.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines masturba- 
lion as I-balling. 


What's the difference between a nail, a screw 
and a bolt, Cindy?” the only girl in a high 
school shop class was asked by the instructor 
during the first session. 

“Well . . . let's see, Mr. Lee,” mused Cindy. 
“Maybe it’s that I’ve never been bolted.” 


You're the world’s most incompetent lover!” 
the woman snarled. 

“I couldn't be,” her husband snapped back. 
“That would be just too much of a coinci- 
dence!” 


First prize at a certain literary costume ball 
was won by a couple who didn't even wear 
costumes. They came bottomless, billing them- 
selves as Edgar Allan Poe's The Pit and the 
Pendulum. 


Sometimes a business selects just the right 
office machine—as in the case of a busy male- 
escort service that recently installed a Wang 
computer. 


Then there was the young bachelor who was 
evicted from his boardinghouse for spreading 
roomers. 


Until I got straightened out in that sex-educa- 
tion course for adults,” the woman confided to 
a new friend, “I took for granted my husband's 
interpretation of foreplay.” 

“What did he consider it to be?” 

“Flipping a coin for position.” 


An orgasmic young sex star named Sue 
Was a hit as she writhed to a screw. 

Her climactic fame spread 

With an ad blitz that said: 
“Coming Soon at a Theater Near You!” 


Most of my Clandestine white clients,” re- 
vealed the stunning black Soweto lady of the 
evening, “shoot with small-Boer weapons.” 


In my case, doc,” said the college-stud volun- 
teer to the M.D. sex researcher, “when I get 
it part way in, my viston blurs. And then when 
it’s all the way in, I just can’t see a thing.” 

“That's an interesting optical reaction that 
might have an anatomical] as well as physio- 
logical basis,"" was the medical man’s response. 
“If you don’t mind, young man, I[ should like 
to have a look at it.” 

So the volunteer stuck out his tongue. 





A diamond-in-the-rough freshman-scholarship 
recipient from West Texas, who looked the 
part, accosted a young man in blazer and 
chinos as he crossed Harvard Yard. “Say,” 
he drawled, “kin yew tell me whar thuh li- 
brary is ate” 

“Look here,” sniffed the preppie type, “you 
may have been raised in a culturally deprived 
backwater, but you happen to be at a pres- 
tigious institution of higher learning now, so 
I'd strongly advise you not to end a sentence 
with a preposition.” 

“Awright, then.” drawled the Texan. “Kin 
yew tell me whar thuh library ts at . . . asshole?” 


Heard a funny one lately? Send it on a post- 
card, please, to Party Jokes Editor, PLayBoy, 
Playboy Bldg., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 60611. $50 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card is selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 





“Do you ever feel you've had someone up to here?” 
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in an era when there’s not a 
dime’s worth of difference between 
student athletes and pros, it’s 

tame to stop pretending there is 


article By JOHN SCHULIAN 


THE WHISPERS are stirring the stink of college sports again. They 
Started when a top-ten basketball factory recruited one of those pubes- 
cent giants everybody wanted, and they will grow louder and nasticr 
and more insistent until the kid inevitably turns professional. The 
coaches who didn’t get him will tell you he’s already a pro, of course, 
and once the bourbon begins to fuel their braggadocio, so will some of 
the school’s high-rolling alumni. 

The same rumors are whispered every year about the splendid speci- 
mens who are passed off as scholar-athietes, but never before have the 
rumors been so unrestrained. Whether you blame inflation or bless the 
kid’s jump shot, for four years as an amateur, he is supposed to 
make $100,000. 

And that stinks. 

It unakes the purists who believe in the sanctity of amateurisin look 
like suckers, and it disembowels the N.C.A.A.’s rules and regulations 
and it leaves you wondering if Notre Dame basketball coach Digger 
Phelps really knows what he’s up against. When he tried to sound the 
distress signal at the Final Four in New Orleans last spring, Phelps 
claimed that $10,000 was the going rate for a pogo-legged stud. Ten 
grand? No wonder Digger’s Irish team had just stumbled through 
a 10-17 season. He wouldn't even scrape up the small change. 

In the world where Phelps would like to live, it would be enough for 







































CIRCLE OF DECEIT: 
THE HYPOCRISY 
OF COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


colleges to give their football and basketball players tuition, room, 
board and books. Those, after all, are the prescribed limits. But when 
ABC and CBS are paying the N.C.A.A. and its member institutions 
$263,500,000 to televise football for four years and when the last four 
teams in the basketball-champitonship tournament receive $500,000 
apiece, the limits have clearly been stretched to breaking. So perhaps it 
is only natural that 17-year-old mesomorphs are letting recruiters know 
that they can be bought and that zealous alums are giving the best 
prospects everything from cashmere sweaters to free abortions for their 
girlfriends. What we are witnessing is an orgy of greed, power and 
corruptibility—an orgy that can make you forget that the majority of 
varsity athletes are being handed neither money nor grades. And as 
things now stand, there is no hope for salvation. 

The best thing we can do to college sports in their current tawdry 
condition is dynamite them out of existence. When the pieces come 
tumbling down, we can rearrange them as the professional units they so 
rightly should be. At last we will be rid of the notion that sin won't 
saunter through the gymnasium door as long as there are strapping lads 
on the court and comely cheerleaders on the side line, roaring crowds 
in the stands and fight songs in the air. The backboards may still get 
Windexed, but the old smarminess won't wash anymore. 

There will be no need for the rule-bending (continued on page 141) 
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PERSONAL BEST 


luxurious and 
stylish accouterments 
for the man of taste 





lockwise from one: For your cherished straight-grain briars 

and your well-aged meerschaums, a hefty silver-plated four-place pipe stand, 
from Hermés, Chicago, $465; holding two Alfred Dunhill of London pipes— 
a full-bent root briar, $260; and a Cumberland billiard shape, $200. Below 
the pipe stand is another nifty Alfred Dunhill of London smoking accessory—a 
14-kt.-gold pocket pipe knife containing a single blade, plus a handy tamper, 
pick and reamer, $495. Proceeding clockwise: The daily quotation on your 
favorite stock grows bigger when it's magnified with this handsome magnifying 
glass with a handmade staghorn handle that's been polished on one side and 
left rough on the other, from Originals by Pierce, Inc., Wareham, Massachvu- 
setts, $25. Beneath the staghorn handle is the perfect spirited accessory for a 
hike in the woods or a day at the track—an English-made stainless-steel-and- 
leather four-ounce flask with an attached cap, from Polo/Ralph Lauren, $80. 
Next to the flask are a man's hand-crafted coiled 14-kt.-gold cuff bracelet and 
a man’s hand-crafted 14-kt.-gold flat-hammered cuff bracelet, both from James 
Russell Goldsmiths, Rockport, Massachusetts, $335 each. Under the bracelets, 
a sterling-silver bar knife that’s designed for peeling lemon twists, spearing 
olives and maraschino cherries and opening bottles, from Tiffany, New York, 
$64; and a calfskin passport case with reinforced brass corners that also has 
compartments for credit cards and an I.D., from | Santi, Chicago, $87. To the 
right of it: A Chinese-lacquer-and-24-kt.-gold hand-crafted butane lighter, by 
S. T. Dupont, $410. The small brass pillbox next to the lighter is made in India 
and features an Indian coin on top and bottom, from Accents & Images, New 
York, $16. For those with expensive choppers, a toothbrush with a remov- 
able gold-plated handle, from Henri Bendel, $170. To accommodate some 
of the ministuff that accumulates on a man's dresser, an Italian-made hand- 
tooled-leather box with a velvet lining, from Paul Stuart, New York, $50. 
For short notes and great inspirations, a silver-plated memo pad containing 
a note pad and a matching silver-plated pencil, from Reed & Barton, $22.50. 
To the right of it: A sterling-silver Pilot fountain pen engraved with a dragon 
and fitted with a 14-kt.-gold fine point, from The Flax Company, Chicago, 
$160. Next to the pen is a sterling-silver money clip, from Tiffany, $25. Above 
the money clip is something truly snaky-looking: an Italian-made iguana- 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD IZUI skin belt with a polished lizard-and-brass buckle, from | Santi, Chicago, $83. 
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NOTABLES’ 
POTABLE 


drink 
BY EMANUEL COREENBERG 


of you want to shake or stor 
what woody, liza, cheryl, 
frank and other superstars 
are sipping, read on 










(2) On 


WHAT Do Jack Lemmon, Willie Nelson, Lauren Bacall and Earl Campbell have 
in common? They're all friends of Jack Daniel's. And periodic infusions of 
Jack Black allegedly help keep Ole Blue Eyes young. But Frank Sinatra, who's 
inclined to play the field, is also partial to Royal Brandy Ice, a silky blend of 
California brandy, creme de cacao and English-toffee or butter-brickle ice cream. In 
Palm Springs, he usually orders a round for the table at Lord Fletcher's, creator of 
the concoction; like it or not, you get one if you're in the man’s entourage. 

Drinking preferences of performers and public figures often reflect their creative 


temperaments and occasionally reveal unexpected personality quirks. The “21° Club's 
deft barman, Bru Mysak, confirms Sinatra’s sweet tooth: “He'll take a Cossack’s 
Kiss—equal parts of Cointreau, vodka and Jemon juice—once in a while.” And who 
but Woody Allen would flaunt a passion for Stolichnaya vodka and borscht? ‘The 
Russian Tea Room prepares it for him, straining and chilling the savory beet soup, 
then mixing it with an ounce of the Stolichnaya in a highball glass. No ice, please; 
that waters the borscht. The drink has no name, but to the boys behind the bar, it's 
known as Woody's Borscht Belt. Tony Roberts, who (continued on page 236) 
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CIRCLE OF DECEIT 


(continued from page 139) 





“Mayjor-college athletes should be paid and paid well, 
because their bodies are minting money.” 





and the outright cheating that currently 
have 50 universities under N.C.A.A. in- 
vestigation or on probation, among 
them Clemson, the national football 
champion, and UCLA, the pillar of bas- 
ketball virtue that came crashing down 
last season. Indeed, it is the Bruins who 
provide the best example of how badly 
the current system is out of control. 
They reside on a beautiful campus with 
girls to match and a sun-kissed beach 
just a short drive away, but a fat-cat 
booster named Sam Gilbert wasn’t happy 
until all the players were living like 
King Farouk. Cars, clothes, cash, no-cost 
abortions—good neighbor Sam provided 
them all. From the days of pious John 
Wooden's regime until the whip came 
down four coaches later, Gilbert looked 
like a prince of charity. Now he stands 
exposed as what he really is: a classic 
example of the walking viruses who turn 
our college athletes into whores. 

It is small consolation that Gilbert 
is not alone. Just last spring, during 
a pretrial hearing on an attempted rape 
charge, Quintin Daley, the University 
of San Francisco's all-American jump 
shooter, admitted to having received 
money from a zealous alum for a non- 
existent job. The revelation was the 
first of many that eventually led USF 
to drop its esteemed basketball program. 
What it also did was underscore the 
truth about college sports: Almost every 
major university has old grads and well- 
meaning leeches compounding the harm 
already done by transcript fixers and 
administrators who forget that ballplay- 
ers should be able to read menus and 
want acs. 

The Chicago Bulls’ David Greenwood, 
who knew of Gilbert's largess when he 
played at UCLA, was even more as- 
tounded by the extremes of a school he 
turned down. Two of its emussaries 
dumped $25,000 in cash on his bed and 
told him and another high school all- 
star that it was theirs if they signed on 
the dotted line. “I had people ofter me 
everything under the sun,” Greenwood 
says, and nobody doubts him. Graft 1s 
how anonymous schools suddenly shoot 
into the top ten and how the big names 
stay there. And any coach who claims he 
doesn’t know what's going on should 
pray his nose won't grow. 

® 

Yet the lies fill our sports pages, be- 
cause the system is so far out of whack 
that nobody seems to know the differ- 


144 ence anymore. We live in a time when 


the coach of St. Louis University’s basket- 
ball team gets punched out by his top 
recruit and a former player at Florida 
State accuses his coach of having given 
him drugs so he would play hurt. Book- 
makers sneer when they tell you that 
Boston College wasn't the only team of 
recent vintage with a point shaver on 
its roster, and a district-court judge in 
Minnesota rules that there is no such 
thing as an athlete’s being academically 
ineligible. Texas A& M imports Jackie 
Sherrill from Pittsburgh to coach football 
for five years and $1,700,000, and Bobby 
Layne, the great old quarterback, 
stands up at a Super Bowl drinkathon 
and announces, “I know how you re- 
cruit—with $100 bills. If they’d make me 
a coach in college, we'd win, then we'd 
be on probation, then we'd win again, 
then we'd be on probation again, 
then we'd win again, then we'd be on 
probation again.” Layne may be giving 
the N.C.A.A.’s would-be private eyes 
too much credit for getting their man, 
but he has the morality down cold. 

The only critic who ever understood 
the ruling principle of college athletics 
better than that was a thief. He was 
common and grubby and bound for jail, 
but good fortune and an unerring jump 
shot put him in a position to study the 
system from inside, though he never 
seemed very scholarly about it. Maybe 
that was because he was too busy walking 
off with everything that wasn’t nailed 
down at a Midwestern university, or 
maybe it was just because nobody re- 
alized how low he could go. 

“You mean you steal from your team- 
mates, too?” a friend asked. 

“Merchandise,” our hero said, “is 
merchandise.” 

The fearless leaders of athletics in 
the name of higher education should be 
so honest. They build 20,000-seat basket- 
hall palaces such as the one at the 
University of Kentucky and they manu- 
facture so much post-season football that 
you can imagine watching Arkansas and 
Southern Cal in the Toilet Bowl one 
day, but they never tell you why. It is 
for victory and the glory that accom- 
panies it, of course, but most of all, 
it is for money. 

That gaudy parlay explains the hear- 
no-eyil, see-no-evil, speak-no-evil smoke 
screen that so many coaches hide behind. 
They won't call the cops when the 
alumni are slipping greenbacks under 
the table, nor will they so much as bid 
a decent farewell when a_ blue-chip 


athlete is discarded after his stock goes 
down. The whole messy business under- 
scores the character, integrity and cour- 
age we pet from Bobby Knight, the 
wolf-man of Indiana basketball, when 
he isn’t drooling under a full moon. For 
all the bad things you can say about him 
and all the stunts he has pulled, you 
can never accuse Knight of cheating. 
And don't think he hasn't been offered 
the chance. 

Not long ago, the Hoosiers had a star 
whose best friend was an all-American 
at another college. When they were back 
on the playground after their freshman 
year, the friend asked the Hoosier who 
took care of him at Indiana. ‘The Hoosier 
found himself replying with a most 
unhip question: “What do you mean?” 
So the friend proceeded to wax lyrical 
about generous alums bearing gifts, and 
the Hoosier decided that Knight hadn't 
told him all there was to know about 
big-time college basketball. 

That was a mistake, but the Hoosier 
didn’t realize it until he returned to 
school and registered his complaint. 
Knight heard him out and then lit into 
him in front of his teammates. The 
Hoosier could go home and take his 
abundant skills with him; Knight didn’t 
care what the cost was. Honesty mat- 
tered more. 

How nice it would be to think that 
the rest of the country’s schools had 
learned a lesson when the Hoosier rode 
out the storm and his coach's prickly 
virtue paid off with a national cham- 
pionship. Alas, reality is not that sweet. 
The values of college sports have been 
warped by the spoils that go to the victor 
and by the paranoia that springs from 
the well-founded fear that everybody 
else is cheating. The ship is upside 
down, and the people who have the 
power to right it aren’t doing a thing. 
Like so many lemmings, they are fol- 
lowing the lead of the University of 
Oklahoma's chuckleheaded former presi- 
dent, who put the sickness in a time 
capsule when he said, “I want a school 
my football team can be proud of.” 

B 

If meat on the hoof is that precious, 
it should be paid for in broad daylight. 
We should tear down the shield of 
amateurism that has been made a mock- 
ery and let our major-college athletes be 
seen for what they really are—profes- 
sionals. They should be paid and paid 
well, because their bodies are minting 
money. Or haven't you noticed that the 
Michigan—Ohio State football game an- 
nually puts more than 100,000 asses in 
the seats or that national television 
cuddled up with De Paul as soon as its 
basketball program took off and flew? 
When that happens, college sports be- 
come a job for the man-child in uniform. 

(continued on page 182) 
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tongue me with your 
leather lapper! 
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as the poet said, let us count the ways 


By JAMES R. PETERSEN and KATE NOLAN 


WE RECENTLY overheard a man ask his dinner date, “Give 
me one good reason to have sex.” 

“Well,” she said, “it’s one of the few times you can 
get vour toes cleaned.” 

Maybe that guy belongs to the Moral Majority. May- 
be he has read one too many articles about herpes. Quite 
frankly, we’ve never been at a loss for reasons to have sex. 
Just consider the following: 


There’s the basic question of language. Tennis is luke 
sex. Skiing is like sex. Sailing is like sex (“Prepare to 
come about”). If vou don’t have sex, vou won’t know 
what people are talking about. Sinking a putt will 
become just that—sinking a putt. A ridiculous form of 
behavior for an adult. 

Sex is one game no one can cheat on. Unlike mastur- 
bation, which you can do with (continued on page 232) 
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THE CHEAP 
AGONY OF 
GLY GEORGE 


personality 
By D. KEITH MANO 


something inside him calls. his answer ts to lure women 
into hallways and convince them to strip for his camera 


T’s LIKE I’m walking across South Cen- 

tral Neptune. Trudge and extra trudge, 

shees. The video-tape-camera Porta-pak 
lolls on my back, unwieldy as a 100-pound moron papoose. I’m panting. Above my 
left ear, this loopy, weird plastic microphone dish is in constant rotation. Could be 
a mad sunflower chasing headlights on Route 66. To my right—well, to my right, 
I can’t see at all, because of the Sony-camera snout. I’m gonna get blind-sided, I 
know it, by a Sicilian asphalt truck while crossing Fifth Avenue. And they'll be 
able to do reruns of my death at the funeral. Oh-oh, one hand just turned black: 
The Iwo Jima-surplus shoulder strapping tends to give my arm paraplegia. I must 
resemble a future that never worked. Worse yet, it’s 23 degrees Fahrenheit out today. 
My South Pole just froze over. Thank you, PLAyBoy. This has to be the greatest sex- 
ual pig since Lili St. Cyr stripped in reverse. 

What're we after, Ugly George and me? Oh, big pink tuna, waste from Love 
Canal, prime squanch, serious glands. That is: some not-so-well-wrapped female 
who will flex into a dimly lit hallway, take off her clothing and—and get industrial- 
strength frostbite, far as 1 can tell. An ordinary woman, that is: someone like your 
wife. George flexes beside me, tapping out his aggressive, unglamorous line. A 
sort of yellow-snow job. “Right. Right. That's it; run past the Ugliness. Don't get 
famous, no. Hey, didn’t I see you nude on The Ugly George Hour of Truth, Sex 
and Violence? Yeah? Same to you.” And what do the young ladies say? ‘They say, 
“Get lost, scum bag. Shove that equipment up your ass, lowlife. Inch off, you worm.” 

Since 1976 or so, off and on, more off, George Peter Urban has done for New 
York cable TV what SpaghettiOs did for Italian cuisine. I mean, a damp Earth 
Shoe has more panache. Remember that old pinup mag from 1952 where this male 
model in mustache and monocle and pith helmet hid behind fake palm trees so 
he could leer at some prize piece of turkey loaf m a full-length bikini? Remember? 
Well, that guy—lI swear it—was George's father. George is the man who badgers 
nice middle-class women until they strip to their soft core for him. In a hallway. In 
Central Park. At his scuzzy Polish Penthouse. Production values are subminimal: 
more jiggle in his camera than in his women. Yet Gcorge’s unique combination of 
invincible crudeness and female skin so lush it should be paimted on a pinball 
machine can actually outdraw The Tonight Show from 11:30 to midnight, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. Until last spring, anyhow, when Manhattan 
Cable and George—for reasons so tedious and involved that I will spare you 
them—parted company for, yes, a fourth time. 

Which could put the First Lord of Feel under some peso pressure. Advertisers 
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may bail out. In truth, George has had 
just one lucrative commercial sponsor (a 
porn moviehouse; you didn’t think it 
was Hallmark, did you?). His gross rev- 
enue will come mostly from flogging 
fourth-hand video equipment. The Pol- 
ish Penthouse (a hangar-ceilinged mid- 
town studio) is full of cameras with 
glaucoma and sound systems that say, 
“Eh?” No vacuum cleaner, though. Lint 
on the rug is bigger than your fist. Plus 
sandwiches and coffee from last Novem- 
ber. People who say sex is filthy may 
have something there here. 

Right now, I'm feebing out on 
George's large black patent-plastic couch. 
My hand has finally gone from dark-fg 
color to off prune. There is a stage prop 
or three around. Some body paint. One 
medical uniform, one mortarboard and 
tasscl, one, yes, pith helmet; and lingerie 
that might've come from Frederick's of 
New Jersey. Here—beneath the Pepto- 
Bismol-pink backdrop—George has de- 
braed and groped over more women than 
a Turkish customs inspector. But me, 
I've been with him almost one week, and 
if we hadn't eaten sushi last night, I 
wouldn't have seen anything in the 
raw. Yet around his couch, shoe-boxed, 
there are several thousand still photo- 
graphs. Memorabilia from a slightly out- 
of-focus lifetime. Nude after nude after 
nude. I dip in: again, again. Good God, 
it could be the complete Topps collec- 
tion of ass. 

“Oh, what a pair. Yes, stoo-dents, it's 
Uhhh-hugly George with his hands on 
the wheel of a truck again. Arch your 
back, Doris. That's it. Such loveliness. 
How about something for the Grecks? 
Just tuh-hern around. There. There.” 
In the near corner, George is editing a 
28-minute show for broadcast tonight. 
(Teleprompter Cable, at the time, car- 
ried him throughout Upper Manhattan.) 
Splice one buttock here, cut in some 
frontal flash there. Then, RENT THIS SPACE 
body-painted on a pair of bazoongies so 
big they might be fresh from the two- 
A.M. feeding. “Yes, goils—you, too, can 
appear nood———" That monotone voice 
with the burlesque-house word slides 
can make my mind into plant food. 
Crack: His Sony editing machine has 
bent the metal shelf yet farther. And 
around George is his precious video- 
tape library: more than 1000 naked, nu- 
bile and not-guite-alert women. (Forget 
about burgling George to steal your sis- 
ters tape back: Each label has been 
printed in Cyrillic. The Polish Pent- 
house is really Russian: George can read 
and speak it.) This collection will be his 
monument, memorial, memoir. The 
women are fis. Workaday women from 
Douglaston and Bayonne. Stuck on My- 
Jar. Enslaved to Sony. And George can 
never throw anything out: He has been 


known, believe it or not, to keep old 
Phone-Mate tapes. 
+ 

Is George ugly? Does a cat have ear 
lobes? Ugly and getting worse by the 
half hour. His long black hair is espe- 
cially regrettable: wild, frizzed, the sort 
of hair you last saw on a shrunken head. 
One dead front tooth has gone yellow; 
other teeth are pocked with decay. A 
skull that’s wider than long and starting 
to dewlap under the chin: In fact, he 
may look more like Curious than like 
Ugly George. His skin has the tint of 
rancid Jox, and I'm still waiting for a 
certain lower-lip sore to heal—not the 
man to share tooth cups with. That fa- 
mous trademark, his silver auto-racing 
suit, has herniated at crotch and armpit. 
Ink soaks through one vest pocket. The 
Polish Penthouse is without shower or 
bath: ‘Io my knowledge, his long johns 
have no understudy. And yet this slob- 
bola has picked up more than 1000 wom- 
en, while you, you're still trying to peek 
down your secretary's blouse at the 
ofhce copier. 

Also—red label, ground alert—better 
not mess with Mr. George, sahib. George, 
he don’t smoke or drink or smell strange 
powder. And no one can lug a 100-pound 
creepie pcepic around six hours per day 
without getting pumped up and bench- 
press hard. Moreover, the man is mean 
as creosote. Truth, Sex and Violence, it 
says; well, I dunno about the first two, 
but I saw more mayhem and potential 
mayhem each day than Bobo Brazil. 
When we met, George was wearing a 
T-shirt that had been Stanley Kowal- 
skied by some indignant boyfriend. Later 
that night, at his front door, yet another 
video cuckold fed George big fist fruit 
(George took one or two before he gave 
the sucker a sudden curbside delivery). 
And you thought being George was all 
grab and soft-tissue culture. Uh-uh: 
wrong job description. At least one vi- 
cious phone threat will come in every 
second day. Scars spot his face like loose 
change on a bar. His leg was broken once 
(George wouldn't tell me how—“too 
disgusting,” he said—but I can surmise, 
can’t you?). When he’s harassed on the 
street, a perfect caul of grim and sullen 
vehemence lies across his face. He will 
never answer either insult or gesture 
aloud; instead, his entire frame begins 
humming, so a rail might foretell the 
improbable train to come. George, then, 
is mine layer, squall line, danger. Time 
to stop poking your finger through the 
cage bars, friend. 


And now, tallyho. Out on 55th Street, | 


we've got a woman run to ground. Nar- 
row passage, traveler’s advisory: She 
can’t mancuver between the stoop and 


this backed-in dump truck. George— 
snap!—has put his portable flood lamp 
on when—also snap!—the woman starts 
going absolutely baboon. “You goddamn 
son of a bitch!” Swipe at the camera. 
“T'll get you—you!” Her packages have 
hit cement. George, mother protective of 
his $4000 Sony, will snatch the swinging 
forearm in midclout. Then—oops, dam- 
age parties below deck—she has un- 
packed a real eunuch maker, foot up 
and crotch center. But George, so sorry, 
is adder fast: side-step, knee hard in her 
stomach first. She will retreat after that. 
“Someone call the police. Someone please 
call the police.” Passers-by, though, don't 
care to help: Her hair, after all, looks 
kinda purple; she might be a registered- 
in-Liberia whore. We just walk off. 
George, I can tell, is sanguine. This at- 
tack has been fixed on tape; it'll appear 
in the highlight film of his life (and in 
any court case). Violence, for George, 1s 
certification and applause. 

But for me, being with George block 
after block, I'd rather have an infarction 
of the soul. Hell, this wahoo can exac- 
erbate even good things. Not that he 
isn't intelligent enough. I learn a whole 
Leviticus’ worth of street signals. Like, 
if you hear someone coming up behind 
you—clop, clop, clop, clop—believe that 
she is elk-faced, son. Troll her in deep 
water and the sharks’ll throw up. (True: 
Attractive women try to move quietly.) 
Or like, if a bint has her coat open, bet 
that she's with the boyfriend, displaying. 
(True: Single women button up.) Tour- 
ists are friendly and gullible but seldom 
alone. Best pickup time is lunch hour 
and just after work (from seven P.M. on, 
women tend to pair off). Choose the well 
attired: They're usually brighter, and 
bright folk are more confident. And, 
Lord, you need confidence—especially 
with a silver-suited cranko who'd like 
to televise your navel from the dumb- 
waiter at Steak and Brew. “Avoid shag 
hair and black lipstick. Also women 
chewing gum with a big cross right here.” 
And most of all—oh, most—cherchez les 
WASPs. 

WASP, WASPy, WASPish. The 
damned word is a comma in his syntax. 
Let some tall, blonde top loader from 
Duluth or Boise prance by and George 
will get all over planet-struck. “I never 
had it. I could never look like a WASP.” 
But, Mendel notwithstanding, his equal- 
ly Russian mother could. “She was 
5‘814" and looked like a Fifth Avenue 
aristocrat, not at all like a kid from a 
slum area in Brooklyn. She had a really 
good chance to be a model-slash-actress. 
Instead, she settled for marrying some 
nerd who was my father. I mean—what’'s 
so funny—I don't wanna get too much 
like Oedipus, but my mother’s walking 
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“Look at it this way: He didn’t leave you pr 
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you the clap. That's being lucky in 
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down the street 30 years ago or some- 
thing and someone like me comes up to 
her and says, "You know, I can make you 
a model-slash-actress.’ " Got it? Here we 
have son George, beating the concrete 
bushes to find his mother of another 
year so he can make her a star. Some- 
thing his father (dead when George was 
still in infancy) could never do. And 
what would young Mrs. Urban, 5’814" 
and aristocratic, say to him? She'd say, 
“Take a walk, douche bag,” just like 
everybody else. 

For the rest—JAP, PR, BIC (Bronx 
Irish Catholic)—George has nothing but 
night soil and acid. “My dick 1s 18 inches 
long. Except when I meet a girl from 
New York. Then it’s an inch and a half.” 
Never mind their clothing, these New 
York women; George will strip away 
their hope. Dump on their dreams. As- 
pirate their aspirations. “Look at her. 
It's another loser paying $3000 Lor ballet 
lessons when she could get famous on my 
show for free.” I wanna howl. ‘This 
theme is eternal with George and bitter 
as sipped moth crystals. 

Nor will it improve our air much to 
realize that George may technically be 
correct. Yes, 1f the pirl is after mere rec- 
ognition and media time, then, 999 
chances 1n 1001, she'll get more by ncon- 
ing Manhattan on his show than by 
trying to be a model (slash!) actress 
anywhere else. Art, unnghh, ts hard. The 
shoal of naive or just pretentious lady 
arteestes between 59th and 50th, Sev- 
enth and Lex, could make me grind 
enamel off. George, at least, 1s an honest 
con man: He won't pander to illusion— 
as do the 4852 schools of dance, music, 
theater, leotard painting, animal make- 
up and intermission design that slouch 
around New York. No, George won't se- 
duce or sweet talk or promise much or 
even comb his horrid hair. The whole 
ugliness thing has a moral to it: Take 
me, it says; take this unkempt, tooth- 
rotten life just the way it is, admit what 
you are (a nothing; so appear on my slum- 
cheap show), and then from that pri- 
meval depth you may rise. With George's 
sponsorship, natch. They. call him scum 
and crecp; he calls them failure, phony, 
idiot. Both have a valid point. But to 
say that George hates women would be 
to underestimate his capacity for loath- 
ing. George Peter Urban will have no 
truck whatever with art or idealism or 
human hope. 

Because he is, you see, a disappointed 
idealist himself. Misunderstood since his 
primal chromosomes began to twine. 
You've heard the phrase terminate with 
extreme prejudice? Well, George, as he 
tells it, was born with extreme preju- 
dice: into a poor Russian-immigrant 
family that didn’t value education. Just 


1590 check out this list of grievances. 


Rank prejudice: All those good-ol’-boy 
Southern majors and colonels just 
wouldn't appreciate his Yankee drive. 

Prejudice in bed: JAP and BIC coeds 
didn’t date George because he wasn’t 
premed or prelaw or prepossessing. 

Academic prejudice: Jealous and in- 
competent poli-sci professors wouldn't 
weed him into their department. 

Prejudice on Wall Street: Jealous and 
incompetent and WASP corporate types 
saw to it that George didn’t make 
$1,000,000 in institutional selling. 

You and you and you. Even me. All 
of us have to take some blame for Ugly 
George. No use detaching the TV cable: 
He ts your children. 

6 

But what college, what branch of the 
military, what Wall Street firm, damn 
it? This joker, who'd like to see your 
labia majora right after he’s shaken your 
hand first time out, won't even tell me 
when he was born. Me, who turned 40, 
big four-oh, in a bar with him. This 
pisses me no end. And so I do what I'm 
usually above doing, a little background 
research. 

Born: 6/13/42 


Happy birthday to George, 
Happy birihday to George, 

Now you are f0 

And getting too old for this shtick. 


School: pulled out of P.S. 31 in Green- 
point at the age of eight. Temporarily 
left Brooklyn for some darn place. 
(Mother remarried; may have taken his 
stepname.) Especially reticent about this 
period. 

Service record: Who can tell? Stupid 
Privacy Act. If you spent 1960-1962 in a 
Quonset hut with George Peter Urban, 
write me C/O this magazine. 

College: B.A., CCNY, 1965. Possibly 
M.A., Brooklyn College. No thesis on 
record, though he bills himself as a 
Ph.D. Presumably taught poli sci at the 
college level lor two years. 

Work: Bache and Company until No- 
vember 1970. Here he began picking 
women up—on his lunch hour and on 
Wall Street. Photographed them in a cor- 
porate broom closet. Would that make 
Bache a divestment firm? 

Follows then his slovenly career as 
porn actor, as amateur pimp and, at 
last, as the Mr. Rogers of raunch. 

But enough. We digress from me. 
Back on cooch patrol, I'm getting a lot 
of Anusol from the street trafic. Eight 
days now I've prowled with George and 
nada, Very clear consommeé. Big vapor. 
I haven't felt so rejected since Mother 
forgot my pram on the A train. One 
more kid calls me Rocket Man or Space 
Cadet and I'll televise his uvula for him. 
I don't see how George can hack it: 


Monomania like his dug the Panama 
Canal and gave Saint Simeon Stylites 
a hemorrhoid problem. For George, 
Chock Full is Lutéce: windows, brother, 
windows. He'll race out, sandwich crust 
in mouth, to get a flying finger from 
some arrogant WASP. At night, we cruise 
with my station wagon, window wide 
open, heater blaring; a couple of out- 
takes from American Graffiti. Insane, | 
figure, we'll be at this until Brooke 
Shields'’s eyebrows grow together. 

So why, you ask, does he do it? Be- 
cause it has made him famous. Incredi- 
bly known. Once and for all, he can 
give an Italian fist to those snobs at 
CCNY or Bache or wherever whichever 
Service stationed him. George and herpes 
have grown in public consciousness 
about the same time. “Hey, George.” 
“Yo, George.” “Love your show.” “Go 
get that tit, George.” We can’t move 
from point A to square one without six 
people recognizing our not exactly in- 
conspicuous self. And good people: 
James Mason, Orson Bean, Michael 
York, Milton Berle in one day. John 
Lennon, Debbie Harry, Ed Asner, George 
McGovern, even Miz Lillian (land sakes, 
child) have granted pavement interviews. 
George has been seen in Le Matin, 
Stern, The National Law Review, the 
London Sun and even a_ large-circula- 
tion Israeli newspaper. He is known as 
George L’Affreux in France and George 
(something Swedish) in Sweden. But 
TV—ho-ho—network IV gocs ass up 
over the kitchen table for George. 

Tracking shot. CBS News. George on 
his usual beat in midtown. Then close- 
up. “This one-man band 1s low budget. 
He calls himself Ugly George.” Morley 
Safer doing voice-over. Relish the hypoc- 
risy in his mellow, authoritative tone, so 
pompous he could make fat bubbles rise 
from a s€ptic tank. “It all has the same 
purpose—to put dirty stuff on TV with- 
out even attempting to seek any redeein- 
ing value.” Is that so? Then why is CBS 
right behind George with its camera 
crew, like some dog reading his love mail 
on a hydrant? And not for the first time. 
Because no one can jack up your flabby 
news-show rating better than His Ugli- 
ness. —Trwice—twice—George has seduced 
a gorgeous pedestrian nude for CBS. 
(Sure, we slap Xs over her bosom—heck, 
CBS wouldn't show unredeeming “dirty 
stuff.”") George has appeared on NBC, 
ABC and all but one local TV station as 
well. They use him; he will use them. 
‘Two cannibals in a game of chop poker. 
But George doesn't mind being ex- 
plorted. Because, at long last, he may 
become eligible for bracket creep. 

One afternoon, Electric Blue, a ma- 
jor European home-cassette distributor, 

(continued on page 194) 
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tok Fane, this isa pop 

quiz—how good are you at 

..:,.. identifying famous people from 
their hegh: school photographs? 


compiled by DAN CARLINSKY 


YOU'D THINK that here in the age of Peaplé magazine, Cita 
an exercise in celebrity spotting wouk! be a snap. Thag’s whai 


© tHe 2° oe oe 


‘- ee ee ee 


we theught, tan—until we passed around ‘the ‘yearbook pittures.: ° ‘ 


you'll find- on the following. spread. . Nobody ‘got. them all 
We've made the challenge a Tiale easier foc you by iacludmg 
the very texe that ran with. thesé sbots:+es. well. as- Peoples 


-screal banies if they've since Been changed.’ 


But even with those hints, this little qi} is Tiel: 1a. be us 


tough as any test you took in high. school. -( For Ibe chronic , 


cheaters among vou, the amsixers are mm page 284. je eS 
Re: rely? is Ewn the pse oul A Dein: “3 
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Recognize the 1967 homecoming king from 

Wheaton Centro! High School in Wheaton, Illinois? 
The particulars: Football linebacker, captain, 
all-state honorable mention... baseball... . 

track . . . wrestling . . . sophomore and junior 
councils... choir. . . drama club. 


The guy below was vofed Best All-Around at 
Arlington, Virginia's, Washington-Lee High School 
in 1955. A lot of women foday would agree. Also: 
Varsity football center, all-suburban first team, 
all—Northern Virginia second team . . . junior- 
varsity basketball .. . Officials Club... W-L 
Club... home-room and senior-closs president. 
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1 

The Gilbert School 1951, Winsted, Connecticut 

Dramatic Club . . . scholarship. “Anything for peace.” “Quiet .. . 
smart... can be found ot home or ot the restaurant . . . woman- 
hater.” 

io 3 

Great Neck Nerth Senior High School 1956, Great Neck, New York 
“Francie” ... band... Junior Players. 


3 


Dromatics Society ... Troupers Society .. . Yorkville Squad 
(service group) . . . Freshmon Day Committee . . . Field Day 
Committee ... Glee Club . .. Student Council . . . varsity 
soccer... varsily swimming ... Scroll Club . . . Service Club 








oward ... to attend Emerson College. Senior Will: ” - leaves 
with dromotic foreshadowing.” Class Prophecy for the Year 2003: 

is running the Academy Awards show.” 

4 


Richmond Hill High School 1939, Richmond Hill, New York 

Jock Cohen... guard duty ... intramural handboll... Blue 
Cards... attendance certificate... P.S.A.L. pins. “He sleeps by doy.” 

Jee pe Se Fe eee 

L. C. Humes High School 1953, Memphis, Tennessee 

Major: Shop, History and English . . . R-O.T.C. . . . Biology Club... 
English Club... History Club .. . Speech Club. Lost Will and 
Testament: “Donald Williams, Raymond McCroig and — leave 
hoping there will be someone to take their place as “teachers’ pets'???7?” 
je! ae 6 A eae Be 

Highland Park High School 1950, Dallas, Texas 

Vera Jayne Peers ... nicknome: Honey ... orchestra ... Hi-lites.. - 
Riding Club . . . orchestra solo contest. . . music festival. 





7 

Woodrow Wilson High School 1945, __ 

Washington, District of Columbia. Football . . . 

section secretary . . - section treasurer. “Swell guy .. . 
neat sense of humor ... sweet on the women . . . likes 
biology .. . ditto swing records of all kinds, shapes 

and sizes .. . strongly in favor of loafin’ up aot Pete's... 
wonts to be a surgeon... going into naval medicine.” 


8 is = SS ae > 
Tulsa Central High School 1937, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

A. Leonard Rosenberg . . . dramatics. 


9 

Millbrook School 1943, 

Millbrook, New York 

Football ... newspaper stoff ... glee club... 
orchestra . . . co-editor, yearbook ... honor roll . - . 
graduated summa cum laude. 





ie a 
Midwood High School 1953, 
Brooklyn, New York 

Allen Konigsberg. 


WW 

Fairmount High School 1949, 

Fairmount, Indiana 

Basketball (shot winning basket in 1949 
tournament)... track... baseball... 

drame ... drummer in band . . . graduation 
awards for best thespian, best athlete, best artist. 


12 

Sevier County High School 1964, 

Sevierville, Tennessee 

Future Homemakers of America .. - snare drummer, 
marching band. 





Journey to More Advanced Fields of Endeavor 


The kid in the plaid 
shirt has always stood 
out from the crowd. A 
1954 grad of Mona- 
squon High in Mana- 
squan, New Jersey, he 
was president, Rules 
Club .. . freshman 
fooftboll . . . basketball 
manoger ... senfor- 
class vice-president .. . 
Blue & Groy .. . Table 
Tennis Club... Study 
Club . . . junior, senior 
play... voted best 
actor and class clown. 153 
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THIS YEAR, Wit 
jazz.. Now it’s Xp 
Playboy Music | 


your favorite, a w - 
whose name appears o 
number beside the 
the ballot over 2 — 


and Besa cat 
peat 











ft: ki sugges 
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Aa imtroduced combat rock, others brought back swing-era 
io decide who really had the beat—in the annual 
ons listed atright; if we've missed 
voting for someone 
(counters and use the 
ive fmushed side one, flip 
saat x Hal of Fame 


t, please, if you 
> our ball 












“this oar? you 
tell us! 













LIST YOUR CHOICES IN THE 1983 PLAYBOY MUSIC POLL 
BY NUMBER ON THE ACCOMPANYING BALLOT 
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Put down the NUMBERS of listed candidates you 











a. Martha Davis 
8. Sheena Easton 


. Mananne Faithfull 
Deborah Harry 
. Chrissie Hynde 


2. Joan Jctt 


. Rickie Lee Jones 


4. Nicolette Larson 


. Melissa Manchester 
. Christine McVie 
. Bette Midler 


BR. Joni Mitchell 
% Anne Murray 
20. Juice Newton 


. Olivia Newton-John 


2. Stevie Nicks 


. Bonnie Rat 
. Linda Ronstadt 


” ’ Carly Simon 


6. Grace Slick 
. Pati Smith 
. Barbra Streisand 
. Dionne Warwick 
. Ann Wilkon 


Guitor 


‘ Jeff Beck 

. Adrian Belew 

§. Eric Clapton 
. Ry Cooder 


5. Steve Cropper 


» Glenn Frey 
. Jerry Garcia 
. Jimmy Johnson 
. Mick Jones 
. Lenny Kaye 


et Sara we 


* 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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Mick Flectwood 


. Roger Hawkins 
. Levon Helm 
. Johanny “Jaimae™ 


Johanson 


. Ball Kreutzmann 
. Russ Kunkel 

. Carl Palmer 

. Ringo Starr 

. David Teegarden 
fh. Joc Vitale 


Charlic Watts 


. Max Weinberg 
. Pick Withers 


Bass 


. Jack Bruce 
. Jack Casady 
. Stanley Clarke 


Donald “Duck Dunn 
John Entwistle 


. Wilton Felder 
. Larry Graham 


Nigel Harrison 


. David Hood 

. John UHlsley 

. John Paul Jones 
. Greg Lake 

. Phil Lesh 

. Paul McCartney 
- John MeVie 

. Chuck Rainey 

. Lee Sklar 

. Chris Squire 


Garry Tallent 


. Klaus Voormann 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PAUL GREMMLER 


|. Dire Straits 

. Doobie Brothers 
. Fleetwood Mac 

. Gang of Four 

2. J. Geils Band 

. Girlschool 

. Go-Go's 

. Grateful Dead 

. Daryl Hall & John Oates 
- Heart 

. Jefferson Starship 
. Journey 

. Kinks 


ALotels 


. Tom Petty & the 


Heartbreakers 


3. Pink Floyd 

. Police 

. Pretenders 

. Ouarterflash 

. Queen 

. REO Speedwagon 
. Rolling Stones 

. Rush 

. Santina 

. Bob Seger & the 


Silver Bullet Band 


-. Bruce Springstecn & the 


E Street Band 


. MpWCEEC 
3. Steely Dan 
56. Saray Cats 
. Styx 
. SUMIVOr 
- Talking Heads 


. Van Halen 


. Who 


SPECIAL EFFECTS ILLUSTRATION By JEFF DOUO 
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POP/ROCK ll. Mark Koopfler 21. Tina Weymouth 2 
: 12. David Lindley 29. Bill Wyman choose. To vote for a person not appearing on our 
Mole Vocolist ’ : : 
13. Rick Nielsen list, write in full name; only one in each category. 
. Gary U.S. Bonds lf. Ted Nugent Composer/ Songwriter 
2. Jackson Browne 15. Jimmy Page es 
4. Lindsey Buckingham 16. Robert Quine 1. Soils Anderson POP/ROCK 
. Jimmy Buffett 17. Konnic Raite 2. Becker/ Fagen 
5. Joe Cocker 18. Keith Richards 3 tale =e 
i. Elvis Costello 19. Carlos Santana a (| 
. John Cougar 20. G. E. Sith en | immy Buffett MALE VOCALIST. 
| Marshall Crenshaw 21. Richard Thompson 6. Elvis Costello ra 
?. Kevin Cronin 22. Peter Townshend 7. Marshall Crenshaw FEMALE VOCALIST. 
. Roger Daltrey 23. James “Blood” Ulmer a ee ace Cross 
. Ray Davies 24. Waddy Wachitcl J, Ray Davies [roel GUITAR 
. Bob Dylan 2). Joe Walsh ti Bol sian 
. Dave Edmunds 26. Ron Woodl adel 4 [em] 
4. Glenn Frey 27. Frank Zappa 12. Robert Fripp KEYSOARDS = 
%. Daryl Hall 13. Bob Geldof Ey 
;. Don Henley Koyboords 4. Daryl Hall & John Oates DRUMS 
. Mick Jagger | 15. Billy Jocl 
. Billy Joel 1. Gregg Allman 16, Elton John BASS 
1. Ehon John 2. Barry Becket 17. Rickie Lee Jones 
_ Nick Lowe 3. Roy DBittan Ik. Mark Knopfler Ea 
Of. eae atareey 4. Jackson Browne 1%. Nick Lowe COMPOSER/SONGWRITER 
2° Delbert McClinton 5. Clifton Chenier 20. Paul McCartney [ea] 
_ Freditic Mercury 6. Jimmy Destri 21. Frankie Miller GROUP 
24. Van Morrison 7. Keith Emerson 22. Joni Mitchell 
5. Ted Nugent 8. Brian Eno 23. Randy Newman 
Salve fercy %. Andrew Gold 24. Ric Ocasek 
iaartiga weaty 10. Nicky Hopkins 25. Graham Parker RHYTHIMV-AND-BLUES 
_ Robert Plant Hi. joc Jackson 26. Tom Petty 
29. Bob Seger 12. Billy Jocl 27. Bob Scger 
_ Rick Springfield 13. Elton John 28. Paul Simon [| 
I. ieee Serincaen 14. Jerry Lee Lewis 29. Bruce Springsteen MALE VOCALIST. 
. Bill i I>. Gary Numan 30. Strummer/Jones [ae 
eee 16. Bill Payne 31, James Taylor FEMALE VOCALIST. 
34. Sting 17. Kate Pierson $2. Richard & Linda ca 
435. James Taylor 18. Billy Preston Thompson COMPOSER/SONGWRITER 
| Mickey Thomas 19. Mac Rebennack 53. Peter Townshend 
. George Thorogood 20. Todd Rundgren 34. Stevic Wondcr [=a] GROUP 
98. Glenn Tilbronk 21, Leon Russell 35. Neil Young 
89. Steve Winwood 22. Allen Toussaint 36. Frank Zappa 
0. Peter Wolf 25. Vangelis 37. Warren Zcvon 
. Neil Young 24. Neil Young A, 
Group 
Female Vocolist Drums Ane 
- loan Armatradin 1. Carmine Appice . B-52"s , OCA 
y a Renalac . 2. Ginger Baker . Blondie MALE V LIST. 
- Karla Bonoff 5. Bill Bruford . Cars 
" ‘Belinda Carlisle 4. Phil Collins . Cheap Trick FEMALE VOCALIST. 
%. Kim Carnes . Stewart Copeland . Clash 
. Carlene Carter Aynsley Dunbar 7. Devo BRASS 


oO DW i 
Ceo 
VD ee a 
GUITAR 

BASS 

PERCUSSION 

COMPOSER/SONGWRITER 

GROUP. 
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COUNTRY-AND-WESTERN 


[a] MALE VOCALIST. 

Fa] FEMALE VOCALIST. 

Ls] STRING INSTRUMENTALIST. 
[| COMPOSER/SONGWRITER 


L_] eroup 


THE LIST OF NAMES ACCOMPANYING THIS BALLOT 
IS INTENDED ONLY AS A GUIDE TO HELP YOU WITH 
YOUR CHOICES } 





RHYTHM-AND-BLUES 19. Reddings 16. Ronnie Laws 





PLAYBOY'S RECORDS OF THE YEAR 


BEST POP/ROCK LP 
BEST COUNTRY-AND-WESTERN LP 


BEST RHYTHM-AND-BLUES LP 


BEST JAZZ LP 
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Playboy Music Poll, Playboy Building, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611.) 


' 
* 


Armstrong, Count Basie, John Bonham, Dave Brubeck, Ray 
(Mail to 


Charles, Eric Clapton, John Coltrane, Miles Davis, Bob 
Dylan, Duke Ellington, Ella Fitzgerald, Benny Goodman, 
stadt, Frank Sinatra, Bruce Springsteen, Ringo Starr, Peter 
Townshend, Stevie Wonder) are not eligible. 


George Harrison, Jimi Hendrix, Mick Jagger, Elton John, 
Janis Joplin, John Lennon, Paul McCartney, Wes Montgom- 


ery, Keith Moon, Jim Morrison, Elvis Presley, Linda Ron- 


instrumentalists and vocalists, living or dead, are eligible. 
Artists previously elected (Duane Aliman, Herb Alpert, Louis 


PLAYBOY HALL OF FAME 


HALL OF FAME CHOICE 


Address 
City 





mn a — — — — — — — CUT ALONG THIS LINE—————— — 


Male Vocalist 20. Shalamar 17. Herbie Mann 
21. Sister Sledge 18. James Moody 

I. George Benson 22. Steel Pulse 19. Gerry Mulligan 
2. Dennis Brown 23. Temptations 20. Sam Rivers 
3. James Brown 24. Tierra 21. Sonny Rollins 
4. Peabo Bryson 25. Whispers 29. David Sanborn 
5. Ray Charles 23. Wayne Shorter 
6. Junmy Clif JAIZ 24. Zoot Sims 
7. Marvin Gaye Male Vocalist Stanley Turrentine _ 
8. Larry Graham 3, Grover Washington, Jr. 
fl. Isaac Hayes 1. Mose Allison . Sadao Watanabe 
10. Michacl Henderson 2. Tony Bennett Paul W inter 
IL. Jermaine Jackson 3. George Benson Phil Woods 
12. Michacl Jackson 4. Ray Charles 
13. Walter Jackson 5. Bob Dorongh Keyboards 
14. Rick James 6. Billy Eckstine 
15. B. B. King ae ee Franks - Muhal Richard Abrams 
I6. Curtis Mayfield &. Johnny Hartman Monty Alexander 
17. Aaron Neville 9. Jon Hendricks . Kenny Barron 
18. O'Bryan 10. Al Jarreau |. Eubie Blake 
19. Prince . Milton Nascimento +. Joanne Brackeen 


20. Smokey Robinson 

2/1. Sly Stone 

227. Narada Michael Walden 
23. Junior Walker 

24. Barry White 

25. Stcvie Wonder 


Female Vocalist 


I. Jean Carn 

2. Linda Clifford 
3. Natalie Cole 

4. Randy Crawford 
5. Roberta Flack 
6. Aretha Franklin 
7. Gloria Gaynor 
8. Jennifer Holliday 
©. Phyllis Hyman 
10. Millic Jackson 
Il. Chaka Khan 

12. Gladys Knight 
13. Patti Labelle 
14. Stacy Lattisaw 
Is. Bettye LaVette 
1G. Stephanie Mills 
17. Esther Phillips 
18. Bonnic Pointer 
19. Diana Ross 
20. Donna Summer 


Composer/ Songwriter 


l. Nickolas Ashford— 
Valcric Simpson 

2. Thom Bell 

3. James Brown 

4. George Clinton 

5. William Eaton 

6. Kenny Gamble— 
Leon Hulf 

7. Norman Harris 

8. Curtis Mayfield 

9. Eugene McDaniels 

10. Ray Parker, Jr. 

1}. Lionel Richie, Jr. 

12. Smokey Robinson 

13. William Salter 

14. Allen Toussaint 

15. Barry White 

16. Norman Whitfield 

17. Bobby Womack 

18. Stevie Wonder 


Group 


1. Afrika Bambaataa &: the 
Soul Sonic Force 
2. Ashford & Simpson 
3. Bar-Kays 
4. Black Uhuru 
5. B. T. Express 
6. Chic 
7. Commodores 
BR. Darz Band 
9. Earth, Wind & Fire 
10. Gap Band 
11. Isley Brothers 
12. Gladys Knight & 
the Pips 
1S. Kool & the Gang 
l4. Manhattans 
is. O'Jays 
lf. Ray Parker, Jr., 
& Raydio 
17. Parliament/ Funkadelic 
If. Pointer Sisters 


i— 


. Lou Rawls 

15. Gil Scott-Heron 
. Frank Sinatra 

. Leon Thomas 
16. Mel Tormé 

. Joe Williams 


= 
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Female Vocalist 


. Patti Austin 
. Angela Bofill 


. Jackic Cain 
Betty Carter 

. Urszula Dudziak 
. Ella Fitzgerald 
. Roberta Flack 
» Lena Horne 
10. Cleo Laine 

Il. Peggy Lec 

12. Carmen McRae 
13. Melba Moore 
l4. Anita O'Day 
15. Flora Purim 
16. Della Reese 

17. Judy Roberts 
Ik. Phoche Snow 
19. Sarah Vaughan 
20. Nancy Wilson 


oe a 


Bross 


I. Nat Adderley 
2. Herb Alpert 
%. Chet Baker 
4. Lester Bowie 
5, Randy Brecker 
6. Tom Browne 
7. Donald Byrd 
8. Don Cherry 
}. Miles Davis 
10. Jon Faddis 
Tl. Act Farmer 


12. Maynard Ferguson 


13. Dizzy Gillespie 
14. Al Grey 


15. Wayne Henderson 


1G. Freddie Hubbard 
17. J. J. Johnson 

18. Thad Jones 

1%, Jimmy Knepper 
20. Chuck Mangione 
21. Wynton Marsalis 
22. Doc Severinsen 
25. Woody Shaw 

24. Clark Terry 

25. Bill Watrous 


Woodwinds 


[. Arthur Blythe 

2. Anthony Braxton 
4.. Joe Farrell 

4. Wilton Felder 

§. Jimmy Forrest 

6. Chico Freeman 
7. Benny Goodman 
8. Dexter Gordon 
). Johnny Griffin 
10. Eddie Harris 

I]. Woody Herman 
12. Bobbi Humphrey 
13. John Klemmer 
14. Yusef Lateef 

15. Hubert Laws 


- Jimmy Witherspoon 


. Dec Dee Bridgewater 


Soo 7 oh ot te we re 


a Cab 


. Dollar Brand 
. Dave Brobeck 


Chick Corea 


. Eumir Deodato 

. George Duke 

. Tommy Flanagan 
. Jan Hammer 

. Herbic Hancock 
4. Barry Harris 


Earl ““Fatha™ Hines 


» Ahmad Jamal 


Bob James 


. Keith Jarrett 

. Ramsey Lewis 
. Les McCann 
21. Oscar Peterson 
29 Judy Robctrts 

. Patrice Rushen 


Joe Sample 


>. Jimmy Smith 
26. Cecil Taylor 
27. McCoy Tyner 

. Bernard Wright 
. Joc Zawinul 


Vibes 


1. Roy Ayers 

. Gary Burton 

. Victor Feldman 
. David Fricdman 


Terry Gibbs 


. Lionel Hampton 

. Jay Hoggard 

. Bobby Huicherson 
. Milt Jackson 

. Mike Mainicri 

. Buddy Montgomery 
2. Red Norvo 

. Emil Richards 

. David Samuels 

5. Keith Underwood 
% Tommy Vig 


Gultar 


. John Abercrombie 


George Benson 


. Kenny Burrell 


Charlic Byrd 


. Philip Catherine 


Cal Collins 
Larry Coryell 
Al DiMeola 
Herb Ellis 
‘Tal Farlow 


. Eric Gale 

. Jim Hall 

. Rarney Kessel 

. Earl Klugh 

*. John McLaughlin 


Pat Metheny 
Tony Mottola 


. Joe Pass 

. Backy Pizzarelli 
. Emily Remler 

. Lee Ritenour 

. Mechin Sparks 

23. Ralph Towner 


Bass 


. Keter Betts 
. Walter Booker 
. Ray Brown 
. Mike Bruce 


. Joe Byrd 

. Ron Carter 

. Stanley Clarke 

. Bob Cranshaw 

. Art Davis 

. Cleveland Eaton 
. Jim Fielder 

. Eddie Gomez 

. Bob Hagerart 


Perey Heath 


. Dave Holland 

. Anthony Jackson 
. Carol Kaye 

. Gary King 

. Cecil McBee 

. Monk Montgomery 
. Jaco Pastorius 

. Rofus Reid 

. Steve Swallow 

4. Miroslav Vitous 
. Eberhard Weber 


Percussion 


Art Blakey 


. Wille Bobo 


Jimmy Cobb 


. Billy Cobham 

. Norman Connors 
. Jack DeJolnette 
. Steve Gadd 


John Gucrin 


. SUX Hooper 

. Paul Humphrey 

. Elvin Jones 

. Jo Jones 

. Mel Lewis 

. Ralph MacDonald 
. Harvey Mason 

. Steve McCall 


Airto Moreira 


. Joe Morello 
. Alphonse Mouzon 
. Buddy Rich 


Max Roacli 


. Mongo Santamaria 
Lenny White 
. Tony Williams 


Composer/ Songwriter 


1. Toshiko Akiyoshi 


. Carla Bley 

. Anthony fraxton 
. Dave Brubeck 

. Stanicy Clarke 

. Ornette Coleman 
. Chick Corea 

. Miles Davis 

. Eumir Deodato 
. Carlos Franretti 
» Russell Garcia 

. Herbie Hancock 


Bob James 


. Keith Jarrett 
. Antonio Carlos Jobim 


Ouincy Jones 


. Thad Jones 

. Michel Legrand 

. Chuck Mangione 

. Gil Scott-Heron 

- Wayne Shorter 

. Grover Washington, Jr. 
- Kenny Wheeler 

. Joc Zawinul 


Group 


. Akiyoshi/Tabackin 


Big Band 


. Art Ensemble of Chicago 


Count Basie 


. Big Sky Mudflaps 
. Ray Charles 


Crusaders 


. Maynard Ferguson 
. Free Flight 

. Herbie Hancock 

- Heath Brothers 

. Hirashima 

. Jeff Lorber Fusion 
. Chuck Mangione 

. Manhattan Transfer 
. Material 

. John McLaughlin 
. Mingus Dynasty 

. Oregon 


19. Ruddy Rich 

20. Spyro Gyra 

21. Sun Ra 

2?. Weather Report 


COUNTRY-AND-WESTERN 
Male Vocalist 


1. John Anderson 
2. Rarzy Bailey 

§. Moc Bandy 

4. Johnny Cash 

5. Roy Clark 

6. John Conlce 

7. Charlie Daniels 
RB, Alac Davis 

). Larry Gatlin 

10. Mickey Gilley 
Il. Merle Haggard 
12. Waylon Jennings 
15. George Jones 

14. Kris Kristofferson 
1s. Johnny Lee 

16. Jerry Lee Lewis 
17. Ronnie Milsap 
18. Willie Nelson 
19. Johnny Faycheck 
20. Ray Price 

21. Charicy Pride 
29 Eddie Rabbitt 
25. Jerry Reed 

24. Marty Robbins 
» Kenny Rogers 
20. Ricky Skaggs 

27. Joc Stampley 

2K. George Strait 

“). Mel Trllis 

S30. Ernest Tubb 

31. Conway Twitty 
42. Jerry Jef! Walker 
45. Gene Watson 

4. Don Williams 
55. Hank Williams, Jr. 


Female Vocolist 


1. Rosanne Cash 
2. Jessi Colter 


. Rita Coolidge 
. Lacy J. Dalton 
. Donna Fargo 
. Janie Fricke 
. Crystal Gayle 
. Perri Gibbs 

). Emmylou Harris 
10. Jeannie Kendall 
ll. Brenda Lee 

12. Loretta Lynn 
IS. Barbara Mandrell 
14. Charly McClain 
1h. Reba McEntire 
16. Anne Murray 
i7. Dolly Parton 
18. Jeanne Pructt 
19. Linda Ronstadt 
30. Connie Smith 
21. Sylvia 

22. Tanya Tucker 
25. Dotthe West 
24. Tammy Wryrette 


Co a Sl we ee 


String Instrumentalist 


Chet Atkins 

. Jethro Burns 
Roy Clark 

Ry Cooder 
Pete Drake 

. Amos Garrett 
Johnny Gimble 
. David Grisman 
). John Hartford 
10. Sonny James 
11. Grady Martin 
12. Charlie McCoy 
15. John McEucn 
14. Bill Monroe 
15. Roy Nichols 
16. Jerry Reed 

17. Earl Scruges 
18. Ricky Skages 
19. Ralph Stanley 
20. Tut Taylor 
21. Doc Watson 
22. Regeic Young 


Sot St he 


Composer/ Songwriter 


. Hoyt Axton 

. Bobby Braddock 
. Rosanne Cash 

. Rodney Crowell 
. Dean Dillon 

. Merle Haggard 
. Tom T. Hall 

. Waylon Jennings 
. Roger Miller 

|. Willie Nelson 

. Dolly Parton 

. John Prine 

. Curly Putnam 


Marty Robbins 


. Johnny Rodrigucz 


Billy Joe Shaver 


- Shel Silwerstcin 

. Sonny Throckmorton 
. Mel Tillis 

. Jerry Jcll Walker 

- Billy Edd Wheeler 

- Don Wilhams 


25. Hank Williams, Jr. 


Group 


. Alabama 

. Aslcep at the Wheel 
. Calamity Jane 

. Johnny Cash & 


the Tennessee Three 


. Charlie Danicl Band 
. Dirt Band 


Larry Gatlin & 
the Gathn Brothers Band 


. Merle Haggard & 


the Strangers 


. Waylon Jennings &: 


the Waylors 


. Kendalls 

. Oak Ridge Boys 
. Statler Brothers 
. Tompall & 


the Glaser Brothers 


. Hank Wiliams, Ir... & 
the Bama Rand 
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HOW I BROKE THE BANK AT THE 


WORLD SERIES OF HANDICAPPING 


can a rank amateur go up against the country’s 
best horse players and win? wanna bet? 


humor By JAY CRONLEY 


WOULD LIKE to share with you the story of 


how I broke the bank at Grantville. 

Grantville, the home of the World Series 
of Handicapping, is a town in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania that is as pretty as a 
postcard and not much bigger. 

This is a wholesome story about gambling on 
horses. Nobody takes a ride in a car trunk. No- 
body finances his next bet by hocking a loved 
one’s crutches. 

In fact, this story is not even very sexy, except 
for an event that took place three years ago in 
Arkansas, when I was laying the foundation for 
my stab at immortality, That day, at a race track 
in Hot Springs, I stood in a collecting line be- 
hind a girl who was so happy her boyfriend had 
bet the bra money on a winner that she grabbed 
the bottom of her sweater and yanked it over 
her head. Winning a horse race really gets the 
blood flowing, even when you win only a couple 
of bucks. Stuff like that doesn’t happen in lines 
of losers heading for the exit. 

The sexiest thing that happened in Grantville 

was when | stopped in a bar for a quick beer 
and was told to dance by a woman whose arms 
were the size of loaves of bread. The people in 
that part of the country seem hrm, physically 
and emotionally, and don't want to take no for 
an answer. I told the woman who wanted to 
dance that I didn't know how, and I made a 
graceful exit before she could knock me out. 

All the time I was in Grantville, | maintained 
a very low profile and devoted all my time and 
energy to winning the World Series of Handi- 
capping. You can't pick winners after being 
punted around a dance floor. Picking winners 1s 
a full-time job. If you're not studying the Darly 
Racing Form, you're praying. The ten minutes 
1 was in that bar, I never once looked at the 


dance floor. When you're in training, members 
of the opposite sex, even ones who move across 
the dance floor like International Harvesters, 
can seem awfully charming. 

I was not nearly as conservative as some of the 
others who had gone to Grantville to become 
the world’s best horse player. One poor dog 
worked himself mnto tournament shape by swear- 
ing off sex for the two weeks preceding the con- 
test. That strategy backfired, and the guy went 
broke betting all the female jockeys, a couple of 
whom were attractive but most of whom rode 
like they might at any minute remove pistols 
from their holsters and begin shooting bottles 
off the rail. 

Grantville is not exactly a party town. 

Although the only things that bump and grind 
in this story are horses, I think you will still find 
it worthy of your interest, because I am going to 
explain how you, too, can go to Grantville and. 
clean house. 

e 

First, you need to know a little something 
about horse racing, which 1s publicized, obvious- 
ly by itself, as the world’s most popular spectator 
sport. That is true in a roundabout way; it’s like 
calling blackjack a spectator sport. 

If you don't make a bet, horse racing is about 
as suumulating as jat alat, which is a thing where 
people catch and throw balls with baskets. Be- 
fore it was legal i in a few states to gamble on jar 
alar, the game drew crowds of ten or fifteen flies 
that came to see what was in the baskets. Now 
jat alat draws OK, which proves that people will 
gamble on anything. 

Horse racing 1s a better gamble than most 
because of the odds. While the odds at a casino 
are carved in tombstones and cement blocks, the 
odds at a race track (continued on page 223) 
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the right to bear arms 


GOD SAVE Us, what governors the Orsini 
princes used to send to our town of 
Salerno! And the worst of them in my 
time was Pandolfo d’ Ascari. 

Immediately upon his installation, 
Pandolfo established a harsh curfew and 
an ordinance against the carrying of 
swords and sizletiz. From time immemo- 
rial, men tn Salerno have had the right 
to bear arms in self-defense, and every 
Salernitan worth his salt felt insulted. 

Shortly after that, the governor started 
all tongues wagging with a new piece of 
absurdity: He married a certain Luigia, 
a Genoese girl who was not only of high 
birth but exceptionally fair to look upon. 
And it was whispered that Pandolfo, 
who had deprived others of weapons, was 
weaponless himself! It seemed that he 
had once suflered the French disease and 
the doctors had applied such a drastic 
cure that he had been reduced to a nub- 
bin of manhood. 

In any case, the wedding feast in his 
house was a scene of great revelry. ‘To- 
ward the end of the evening, the gover- 
nor, well marinated with red wine, 
boasted to the men that he was going to 
do such wonders that his bride would 
swoon from sheer astonishment. But after 
he had stumbled off to bed, it appeared 
that his imagination had been the only 
thing that had swelled, because the next 
morning, Luigia’s maid passed on to the 
other servants the news that there had 
been a certain amount of kissing and 
rubbing, quickly followed by snores from 
my lord and tears from my lady. 

Soon the inevitable happened. There 
was in Salerno a young doctor of laws 
who met Luigia and fell in love with 
her. Ricardo di Nocera was a man of 
great worth, and he came from an 
honorable family. Now, he and most of 
the other advocates around the law courts 
greatly resented the imposition of the 
new ordinance. So a certain rebellious- 
ness may have been combined with his 
admiration for the fair Luigia. In any 
case, he tried every experiment to get 
some time alone with her and to get her 
to notice him favorably. But the gover- 
nor was both a cautious tyrant and a 
jealous husband—thus, all his portals 
were watched by day and by night. 

Being of an inventive disposition, 
Ricardo hit one day upon a daring 
scheme. He took himself off at once to a 
master wood carver he knew and ordered 
the artisan to make a wooden sculpture 
of a large, well-formed, erect penis. 
When it was finished, he took it to the 
most gifted painter in the city, who 
painted it with such a lifelike imitation 
of the flesh color and the veins that the 
member seemed to pulse with life. On 


from the Novellino of Masuccio of Salerno, 1476 


Ricardo’s instruction, a swordmaker fitted 
a sword hilt to the end of the penis at 
which, 1f it were real, it would join the 
body. 

Then, one sunny afternoon, Ricardo 
and his friends promenaded conspicuous- 
ly down the Via del Duomo. All of the 
men wore empty scabbards but Ricardo, 
who appeared to have a sword in his. As 
expected, the catchpoles of the governor 
seized him, cited the governor’s procla- 
mation against wearing weapons and es- 
corted him before the governor himself 
for a hearing. 

The governor was playing chess with 
his wife in a large chamber of his house. 
When the prisoner was escorted in, he 
looked up from the game and his face 
began to darken. “Do I see a man bear- 
ing arms in my city?” he asked. “Does he 
not recall that I have forbidden every- 
body, no matter what his rank, to walk 
armed in the streets?” 

Smiling pleasantly, Ricardo said, ‘““The 
sword I carry can do no harm to any 
man. It is there in connection with a 
sacred vow I have taken.” 

Taking that as impudence, the gover- 
nor arose, seized the sword hilt and, 
despite Ricardo’s resistance, hauled from 
its scabbard not at all what he had ex- 
pected. He frowned and held it high to 
better see what it was. 

His lady was the first to laugh; then 
everyone in the room joined in with a 
roar, so absurd the governor appeared 
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brandishing a lusty prick for all to see. 
His face turned red as hearth embers 
and every vein stood out. He seemed to 
know that they were laughing not so 
much at the surprise as at what he had 
thought was his own secret. In a rage, he 
said to Ricardo, “You may explain your- 
self. I warn you now that your punish- 
ment will be severe.” 

Ricardo spread his hands and said, 
“You must know that a few years ago, I 
suffered a fall and a dire injury to my 
genital member, The doctors were pow- 
erless to cure me. In desperation, I did 
what all good Christians should do first: 
I prayed to the holy martyrs Cyrus and 
John and begged their help. I swore that 
I would make sure that a perpetual can- 
dle, in the form of a healthy male organ, 
always burned in front of the altar in 
their chapel. And—behold!—those two 
blessed spirits did bring a miracle to pass 
and I was cured and restored. Needless 
to say, 1 hastened to find a sculptor who 
could make an exact replica of my 
healthy penis. It would serve as a model 
for all those thousands of candles I had 
pledged myself to furnish from now until 
the end of time.” 

The governor snorted and shook his 
head. “It is truc that you did not carry 
a weapon that could harm anybody. But 
it is also true that you have made a 
mockery of authority. For the first, I 
shall let you go free. For the second, I 
exile you from the city. Now, within two 
hours, get you gone from our walls!” 

With a long face and a mournful man- 
ner, Ricardo went around to all the 
public places of the city and related the 
story of his exile—and was greeted with 
roars of laughter. No one had ever heard 
of any injury Ricardo had suffered, and 
as for the sacred martyrs Cyrus and 
John, no one had ever heard of them, 
either. 

The young men of Salerno began to 
walk around the streets with sword hilts 
and scabbards plainly displayed. Occa- 
sionally, the guards seized one and 
brought forth a wooden penis for their 
pains. Finally, the guards grew disgusted 
and stopped trying. 

It was rumored that the lady Luigia 
had confided to her maid that she had 
dreamed about the contents of Kicardo’s 
sheath more than once. 

The governor, his authority flouted 
and laughed at, grew much fatigued, 
declined and finally died. 

‘The doctor of laws returned to Salerno 
and prospered. The governor's lady had 
never forgotten him, and in time, she 
discreetly brought him to her house for a 
little swordplay. 


—Retold by Carlo Matteo | 173 
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20 QUESTIONS: 


FRANK AND MOON UNIT ZAPPA 


rock’s knight-errant and his valley-girl daughter assess the state 
of dating, drugs and—gag us with a spoon!—amernican culture 





ank Zappa's 30-odd albums mclude 
such rock classics as “Lumpy Gravy,” 
“We're Only tn It for the Money,” “Hot 
Rats,’ “Sheik Yerbouti” and “Burnt 
Weeny Sandwich.” Now his daughter 
Moon Unit has catapulted herself into 
the rock limelight with the father] 
daughter collaboration “Valley Girl.” 
David and Victoria Sheff cornered the 
father of musical weirdness and his 
daughter (he has three other children: 
Dweeztl, Ahmet and Diva) in the Zappas’ 
Hollywood Hills home recording studto. 
The Sheffs’ report: “Never second guess 
a man wearing shocking-purple blousy 
pants, a gray-silk shirt, pink socks and 
red tennis shoes with a silver z on them 
who once composed a piece of music 
titled “Don’t You Ever Wash That 
Thing?’ And Moon seems like a very 
nice person, ioo.” 


I, 


PLAYBoY: How have things changed in 
the Zappa household since Valley Girl 
became a hit? 

FRANK ZAPPA: When it started, it inter- 
fered greatly with Moon's school, coming 
at the end of the year right in the mid- 
dle of finals. She had all these interviews 
to do while J was in Europe, and it was 
hard for her to study. Her friends helped 
her, calling her up and keeping her 
posted on what she had missed in school. 
Now that I’m back, I don’t accept things 
without asking how she feels about doing 
them. I mean, she’s 14 years old. She 
wants to have a good time. 

MOON UNIT ZAPPA: It's so weird. Like, 
when I get my hair cut and go out shop- 
ping, people look at me funny and say, 
“Oh, my God! She got her hair cut!” 
People who normally get their hair cut 
don't get that reaction. But on the other 
hand, record stores are a lot nicer to go 
into. The people at my school are pretty 
supportive. But the ones I never was very 
friendly with and the ones I didn’t like 
are really negative. They finally have a 
chance to categorize me. They call me a 
soc or a snob—God knows what. 

FRANK: We've had calls from Universal, 
United Artists, even Norman Lear asking 
to do a film on Valley Girl. My manager 
and J will see about the best deal. Also, 
people have been sending Moon ali these 
stupid fucking scripts; one was for a 
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movie called Planet of ihe Teenagers. 
There have been a few others where 
they're looking for a voluptuous teenager 
who takes her clothes off and takes drugs. 
She's obviously passed on those. If we do 
Valley Girl as a movie, she'll be in it, 
so she'll have to miss some school. But 
she'll have a tutor. I refuse to let her just 
walk away from school. 


fa 


PLAYBoY: Now that Moon has her own 
income, 1s her allowance cut off? Is she 
going to save the money for college? 
FRANK: Well, she won't have any income 
from the song until the publishing pe- 
riod. Those royalties are paid only twice 
a year. When they come in, whatever 
they are, she can take the money and do 
whatever she wants with it. In the mean- 
time, she still gets her allowance and 
does whatever she wants with that, too. 
For example, she bought a pair of shoes 
yesterday. That's a kind of teenage thing 
to do. 

MOON: I'm not going to college. I don't 
know what I'll be doing with the money. 
Now, when I need money—like, I des- 
perately need it to go shopping—I get 
the money from my parents. 


3. 


PLAYBoY: What kind of guys are you 
interested in? And does your dad check 
out all potential suitors? 

Moon: I can’t stand guys who are loud. 
mouths. I like a guy who can make me 
laugh and keep me laughing. On dates, 
I like to go places and observe people. I 
love watching people eat. I particularly 
like to watch people eat who don’t have 
any manners. As for checking my dates 
out, first, my mother meets them and 
talks to them. They're always really 
scared to meet my dad. My father will 
come in and look them up and down, 
head to toe, and he'll make a grunting 
noise and walk out. You have to take 
that grunt as either approval or dlis- 
approval, but you don’t always know 
which. He is polite—I mean, don’t get 
me wrong. He shakes their hand when he 
meets them. 

FRANK: I'm an Italian dad. Of course, I 
check them out. There are some types of 
people I wouldn't trust. But she’s got 
pretty good taste. All the ones that I've 


met tend to be pretty much from the 
Leave It to Beaver school—people who 
could have gotten a part on My Three 
Sons. 


4. 


PLayboY: How does a Valley courtship 
proceed? Does sex happen or ts it just 
talked about? 

Moon: You can never tell whether a 
Valley dude likes you or not, because he 
just doesn’t make phone calls. The girls 
usually do the phoning, because girls 
have a better chance of getting their 
phone bills paid. Then, first, you have to 
go out in cliques. After you really get to 
know the guy and he’s OK, you might 
want to go out to dinner somewhere 
affordable, like McDonald's. If he doesn’t 
drive, you might go to a movie at a local 
theater; if he does drive, then it’s on to 
Mulholland to watch drag races and to 
get a six-pack of beer. 

As for sex, it’s done. It's also talked 
about, but it’s done—usually when your 
parents are in Palm Springs for the week- 
end. The girl will beat around the bush, 
just saying, “Yeah, we went all the way.” 
The dude will have to describe it play 
by play for the guys. 


5. 


PLAYBOY: What's the biggest problem for 
Valley girls? And what do they do about 
it? 

MOON: Acne Is the absolute worst unless 
you've got thunder thighs and stretch 
marks. Girls say “I'm so fat,” hoping 
someone will say they're not fat. Then 
they go on the Beverly Hills diet, be- 
cause it's the most effective and it gets 
the most attention, with Tupperware 
containers filled with pineapple and var- 
10us tropical fruits. Acne you don’t talk 
about. You just jump hearing the word 
zit. I know I do. [The phone rings. It's 
for Moon. She exits.] 


6. 


PLAYBOY: Is it strange for your children 
to be Frank Zappa’s kids? 

FRANK: If we lived in Brooklyn, it would 
be a different story. But I'm _ virtually 
unknown here, If you are the son or 
daughter of somebody who ts a TV star, 
it’s a different story. It's very strange 
down at this 


(continued on page 216) 475 
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CIRCLE OF DECEIT (continued from page 144) 





“For all the times it has glowered and snarled, the 
N.C.A.A. remains an enforcer without any teeth.” 





There is more emphasis on the games, 
more emphasis on the practices, more 
emphasis on feeding the publicity ma- 
chine. It’s a big-buck proposition, and 
it’s time to start the cash register ring- 
ing for all the players. 

In football and basketball, the col- 
legiate gold mines, there should be a 
progressive minimum-salary scale that 
pays the least to freshmen and the most 
to seniors. There should be no maximum, 
because we wouldn't want to hurt the 
feelings of those free-spending alumni 
and hangers-on, nor would we want any 
all-American to earn less than the market 
will bear for his particular skills. Since 
the institutions handing out the money 
are at the heart of the country’s mtel- 
ligentsia, they will undoubtedly be too 
smart to get involved in the spending 





wars that have brought wrack and ruin to 
major-league sports. They might even 
coerce the National Football League and 
the National Basketball Association to 
help subsidize their teams, as long as 
they are running farm systems for them 
anyway. Whatever happens, though, the 
fruits of sporting capitalism should ex- 
tend to the hired hands. 

Naturally, the N.C_A.A.’s Division I 
schools—Texas, Arizona State, North 
Carolina and all the rest—will have to 
pay more than the lesser lights in Divi- 
sions II and III. It is a grim bit of 
accounting that might dislodge outclassed 
Northwestern from the Big Ten and 
could even conyince some conferences— 
the Ivy League comes to mind immedi- 
ately—to cling to pure amateurism. But 
that is a bargain if it's part of eradicat- 
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“Good night. Now I know what it’s like to spend time 
in a sensory-deprivation tank.” 


ing hypocrisy. The real price will be in 
acknowledging to the athletes that no 
matter how much they've been slipped 
on the sly, they have been underpaid. 

Stereos, airplane fares and anything 
they can scrounge up by scalping tick- 
ets to the big game hardly seem just 
recompense for what may very well be 
the peak years of the athletes’ earning 
power. But recruiters never menuon that 
when they go traipsing into the nation’s 
ghettos, intent on bagging kids with big 
talent and big dreams. And the kids 
never realize they have been used until 
they wind up among the 98 percent who 
never play for the Steelers or the Celtics. 
Then, too many of them are stuck 
without a degree, without the academic 
skills they might have acquired if they 
had just attended class occasionally, 
without any proof of their college ex- 
perience except that damned old varsity 
letter. 

So it would behoove the schools hiring 
this breed of Hessians to point out that 
athletes can ride the pravy train only 
between the ages of 17 and 25, a span 
that allows for both early bloomers and 
military veterans. If a ballplayer with 
true academic aspirations wants part of 
his salary to pay his tuition, that will 
gladly be arranged. Likewise, there will 
be basic reading and mathematics 
courses set up for those who want merely 
to escape subliteracy. But there will be 
no more phony phys-ed courses, no more 
grade requirements, no more of those 
interminable arguments over whether or 
not some big Junk had a D changed to 
a B on his high school transcript. Every- 
body will know why the universities 
really want the athletes around, and the 
universities will simply have to pay for 
the privilege. 

The educators who balk at the idea 
should think of the money they'll spend 
as the cost of a good bath. For the first 
time since the tramp athletes of the 
Twenties used different aliases at every 
school that opened its portals to them, 
college sports will be as free of hypoc- 
risy as possible. Fat cats won't be getting 
their jollies by leading astray the athletes 
they never could be, and fixers will have 
a tougher time finding penniless kids to 
act out their treachery. There may be a 
watchdog group to make sure the athletes 
are getting their money—who knows, 
there may even be some leagues in which 
the games are played for nothing more 
than fun—but there won't be any need 
for the N.C.A.A. That's part of the 
bath, too. 

For all the times it has glowered and 
snarled, the N.C_A.A. remains an en- 
forcer without any teeth. It is hamstrung 
by being a voluntary, nonprofit organiza- 
tion that is symbiotically entwined with 
the very schools it is policing. There 
aren't enough investigators to track down 
all the cheats, and when the N-.C.A.A. 
does catch them, it lacks the legal power 
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to do much except suggest that the 
offending schools go on probation. So 
it is that Wichita State has taken the rap 
six times and Southern Methodist five, 
and then each has gone on its merry 
way. So it is that we will never miss 
the N.C.A.A. when it is no more. 

The games will be as good as ever, 
maybe even better, once athletes no 
longer have to worry about professors 
who frown on their missing classes dur- 
ing road twips—and the games are all 
anyone cares about, aren't they? The 
big-league teams will see their hopes for 





Like lava from an overheated vol- 
cano, the evidence against the hypoc- 
risy of college sports continues to 
bubble to the surface. It comes from 
coaches and athletes; some realize 
how corrupt the system is, some 
don’t—but in either case, we can't 
say we haven't been warned. Testi- 
mony has come so often and in so 
many forums, in fact, that it would 
take a considerable cffort to ignore 
the big le of collegiate athletics. 
Anyone who glanced even occasion- 
ally at the nation’s sporting press, 
for instance, would have discovered 
the following basic truths. 

Bear Bryant, Unrversity of Alabama 
football coach, on priorities in higher 
education: “The only president who's 
ever been fired at Alabama was 
against football. Any new president 
cuts his teeth on it, and he better be 
for it. Because if he’s not, they won't 
win, and if they don’t win, he'll get 
fired.”—Sporis Illustrated, September 
[1, 1972. 

Reggie Theus, who moved to the 
Chicago Bulls’ backcourt after his jun- 
ior year at Nevada—Las Vegas, cliscuss- 
ing the price of amateurism: “Nobody 
likes to say his school broke the rules. 
Nobody likes to be called a cheat. But 
nobody can tell me that a lot of guys 
in the [National Basketball Associa- 
tion] didn’t get something handed to 
them along the line."—Chicago Trib- 
une, April 13, 1982. 

Mychal Thompson, who matricu- 
lated to the Portland Trail Blazers 
from the University of Minnesota, 
drawing a distinction between taking 
a litthe and taking a lot: “Once I got 
to Minnesota, I got extra money. I 
didn’t get... all the stuff they're sup- 
posed to have gotten at UCLA. I 
didn't have a car or anything. All my 
friends had cars and I just borrowed 
theirs. But if I needed cash to pay the 
bills, I found a way to get it. Someone 
always volunteered. ... 

“I used to talk to other athletes. 


the future in the best possible light, and 
the students will scream the way they 
always have, giving the TV networks the 
enthusiasm they love because it trans- 
lates into unmatched sound effects and 
visual cutaways during telecasts. The 
alumni will be able to let the world 
know how generous they really are, and 
colleges and universities can get back to 
teaching instead of baby-sitting. The 
whispers of deceit will be silenced and 
the cash will be on the barrelhead. 

It may sound crass, but at least it’s 
honest. For once, nobody will be getting 


They'd tell me the things they had 
and I wondered how they'd get away 
with it. I thought some schools were 
so powerful the N.C.A.A. didn’t want 
to mess with them. The whole college 
situation should be put on probation 
if the N.C.A.A. really wants to take 
a look. I saw guys driving Cadillacs 
and living in high-rise apartments. 
These were major schools, all-Ameri- 
cans. You knew the N.C.A.A. was 
looking the other way.”—The Orego- 
mian, February 7, 1982. 

Wayne “Tree” Rollins, Atlanta 
Hawks center and, judging from his 
testimony in a book by one of his 
college coaches, a fellow who thought 
the golden goose was a Clemson 
alum: “This guy B. G. Inabinet was 
offering me everything. I got my ‘75 
Monte Carlo thanks to him. And B.C. 
was flying my mom to many of our 
games the first couple seasons. .. . 
Things like that. . If someone 
asked me to put a figure on what I 
got from B.C. and the rest of the 
alums over my career at Clemson 
[1973 to 1977], IT guess the sum to- 
taled about $60,000. Vd say that 
hgure is very close, ‘cause I was get- 
tin’ about $14,000 a year. That's 
counting the money paid for my 
Monte Carlo, the clothing allow- 
ances, gas money and pocket mon- 
ey."—Caught in the Net, by Tates 
Locke, 1982. 

Jamaal Wilkes, a star for the Los 
Angeles Lakers, an all-American in hts 
days at UCLA and a student of human 
nature who still wonders about the 
motives of Sam Gilbert, the Bruins’ 
own Daddy Warbucks: “He says it's 
to give something back to you kids, 
especially those who have a chance to 
make it in the world. He's attracted to 
someone like me, young and talented 
and very naive... . Obviously, Sam 
spent more time with the guys in the 
limelight than the guys that weren't. 
On the one hand, he was filling a 
need. On the other hand, he really 


cheated—not the public, which has been 
fed lies for decades; not the educators, 
who have risked their integrity to keep 
running backs and pivot men eligible; 
not the ballplayers, who have been pawns 
all along. Especially not the ballplayers. 
They will be freed from living a he as 
scholars, and on the first and the 15th 
of every month, they can profit as their 
schools admit what athletes really are. 
Remember: Merchandise is merchan- 


clise. 


THE CASE AGAINST AMATEUR COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


expert testimony from the scene of the scam 


got stroked. He enjoyed the interac- 
tion. He enjoyed being the confida. t. | 
There was a certain mystique about | 
UCLA, an undefhnable charisma. I | 
think he enjoyed being important to 
that mystique, that charisma—and he 
was. When you were in school, the 
question was, “Who is this guy and | 
what was he doing this for?’ ”"—Los 
Angeles Times, February 1, 1982. 

Mike Warren, currently a staple on 
TV's Hill Street Blues, once a guard 
on UCLA's great Lew Alcindor basket 
ball teams: “The hypocrisy is that the 
N.C.A.A. believes there are still ama- | 
teur athleucs. When an athlete goes 
to college, it’s like a job. He spends 
four or five hours a day developing 
his skills. Excher open up the system 
to allow the athlete to be paid or go 
back to what college is all about: edu- | 
cating the athlete. | 

“If a school can spend thousands of 
dollars recruiting an athlete, then | 
don’t hamper the athlete with ridicu- | 
lous restraints. A coach can get paid 
with houses and cars and can even 
sell any free tickets that he gets. An | 
athlete can't [legally]."—The New | 
York Times, July 14, 1982. 

Lou Carnesecca, St. John's basket- | 
ball coach, olfering a possible solution 
to the problem: “Let's form a league | 
of the top schools tn football and bas- 
ketball, the schools where sports 1s a 
big business. Because you're in this 
league, you go alter top players. | 
They're giving you four of the | 
best years of their lives, so why not | 
give them something they can live on? 
Because top players are important to | 
you, because they’re working very | 
hard to bring the school money, you’ | 
give them a salary. And give them an_ } 
insurance policy in case they break a 
leg... . It would be like a professional 
league, but there's nothing wrong 
with the word prolessional.”"—New 
York Daily News, January 2, 1981. | 

—JOHN SCHULIAN | 
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Because a lot can go wrong with your 
picture that has nothing to do with 
your tape. 

Our specially engineered cassette 
mechanism maintains proper tape 
tension, preventing jamming and 
snapped leaders so that your tape 
can have a longer life. 

We also designed our mechanism 
for optimal tape-to-head contact to 
prevent skewing and jitters. And we 
use stainless steel pins to support 
the guide rollers which provide 
better alignment and tape-edge 
protection than the plastic pins 
used by some manufacturers. 

TDK maintains tolerances up to 
2¥2 times tighter than industry 
standards. We even build our video 
cassette shell halves to micron 
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tolerances for an exact top and 
bottom match. 

We do everything we can to make 
sure that TDK Super Avilyn video 
tape and the TDK super precision 
mechanism will combine to give 
you the best possible picture. 

That’s why our video cassette 
mechanism is every bit as impressive 
as our tape. 
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The vision of the future. 









GEORGE MILLS 


(continued from page 108) 

for a moment outside the museum. 
“‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ I say, ‘were 
going inside now. You'll notice that the 
door is parted black. In the museum 
itself. the door, walls, ceiling and floor 
are all painted black. There’s a reason 
for that. Light is a stimulus, a reagent. 
It excites ectoplasm and. if sufhciently 
bright, could cause seepage. So we lke 
to keep it a little on the dark side. You'll 
be able to see the exhibits perfectly well, 


| but if any of you is carrving a flash 
| camera, I must ask you please not to 


use it. 
“Stop.” George said. 
Imolatty gave him a puzzled look. 
“Why did you stop me?” he said. “It ys 


| dark inside. It is painted black. I don’l 


permit Hash cameras.” 

“Not that,” George Mills said, “the 
stuff about bright light making ex— 
exto——_—" 

“Ectoplasm.” 

“Ectoplasin seep out.” 

“Excellent!” Imolatty exclaimed. “He's 


very smart, isn't he, Sylvia?” He turned 


to George. “You're absolutely right. We 


| keep it dark for other reasons. Light has 


nothing to do with it. What would hap- 
pen to ectoplasm in the daytime if it 
did? What would happen when the sun 
risés, or even at night during an elec- 
trical storm? Let's go in, then.” 

It was very hot in the dim room. 
“Thank vou, Sylvia.” Imolatty said when 
the woman had flicked on the wall 
switch. He looked toward George again. 
“I couldn't have done it if ut hadn't been 
for my wile's cooperation. Sylvia's sup- 
port has been invaluable,” he sald. 

“It's long been acknowledged,” he 
went on, “that the ancients sought the 
so-called philosopher's stone in order to 


| transmute base metals into gold. What ts 
| perhaps less well known is that the al 
| chemists’ researches drew them as well 
| down other paths of the physical sciences 
|} and metaphysical arts. On this table, 


ladies and gentlemen, you may see some 


| of the results of their experiments with 


crude, or secondary, ectoplasm. Natural- 
ly, ] don't pretend that these masses you 
see before you are the original work of 
those early experimenters. It would be 
remarkable, indeed, if such flimsy stuff 
endured over long centuries while whole 
cities faded from the face ol the earth, 
but... . Did you say something, George?” 

“No.” 

“You didn't? All right, then. But their 


| writings fave been preserved and are 
| available to anyone who will simply take 


the trouble to look for them in our great 
public libraries. Working, then, from 
their original formulas, Sylvia and me 
have been able to duplicate their results 


1 in our lab. The three piles in front of 


mec are various forms of crude, or séc- 
ondary, ectopl a 

“Stop.” 

“Georgee™ 

“Theyre not.” 

“Not what?” 

“Ectoplasm.” 

“Whaat are they?” 

“I don't know, They're 
ectoplasm.” 

“Cobwebs! They're cobwebs, George! 
Ordinary cobwebs! All scrunched and 
rolled like a fine, thin dough. Do you 
remember, Sylvia, how we collected this 
stulft?" 

“Oh. those filthy rooms!” Mrs. Imolat- 
ty said. 

“Lhey were dirty. 

“The rubbish was all over my dress, in 
my hair, everywhere.” 

“Tt was a mess, all right.” Imolatty 
admitted. He turned back to George. 
“Good for you, George!” he congratu- 
lated him. “You're not letting me get 





not crude 


away with a thing. You're a clever boy. 
The alchemists never experimented with 
ectoplasm, No, they were too greedy. |] 
doubt if they gave a thought to ectoplasm. 

“That low box on your right. the 
object rather like a foot bath at a public 
swimming pool, is a sort of planter for 
ectoplasm. [he woolly, grayish substance 
you see there—just a minute, George—is 
not itself ectoplasm but is latent with a 
dormant form of ectoplasm that may 
sometimes be released through the proc- 
ess of bruising. or agitation. Watch the 
planter. Look closely, now.” 

Imolatty stepped into the box and be- 
gan a silent shuffle in place. 

“Stop.” George said. 

“Are you watching closely?” [molatty 
said. “Can you see what's happeninge” 
he asked breathlessly. 

A silverish froth had begun to bubble 
up in the ectoplasm planter, a queer 
chalk brew. 

“Stop!” George cried. “Stop!” 

“There,” Imolatty said. “You may try 
it yourselves, ladies and gentlemen.” 

“I told you to stop.” George said. 


“So you did. Why?” 

“Because it’s not true.” 

“What's not true, George?" 

“Everything. It's not true that stuff's 
ectoplasm.” 

“Brillo pads, George! Soaped Brillo 
pacds! I wear crepe soles moistened be- 
forehand. That's very good, George. The 
folks on the tour never catch on.” 

“What if they touch it?’ George Mills 
asked angrily. “Supposing they touch 1t?" 

“Isn't he smart, Sylvia? He's smart as 
a whip. “Better let it calm down. folks,’ 
‘Agitated ectoplasm’s dangerous, 


Le 


I say. 
too hot to handle.’ 

“Stop!” George said. 

“Caught out again, by golly!” Imolatty 
said. “Right vou are, George. [t isn't too 
hot. All right, ladies and gentlemen, 
suppose WE turn our attention to some of 
the museum's Major acquisitions.” 

He led George and the woman 
through the black, hot room. not a guide 
now, a curator. with the curator’s furious 
pride, his curious, almost fanlike, sup- 
portive stake. loyal. practically zealous, 
religious, his enthusiasm focused not on 
God or on the home team or even on 
ectoplasm itself as it was on an alliance, 
some intimate reciprocity between the 
speaker and his topic. the scholar and his 
subject. He revealed background, rattled 
off commentary. footnote. marginalia, 
joyous ¢loss—all enthusiasm’s inside in- 
formation, George Mills all the while 
shouting, 





muttering, then practically 
“Stop! Stop! Stop!” 

“Yes? Was there a question, George?” 

“That glass case is empty. There's 
nothing im it.” 

“Ves?” Imolatty said. 

“You said it’s pure ectoplasm.” 

“Pure prumary ectoplasm. Yes?” 

“It's empty.” 

“No, George. I'm alraid you shouldn't 
have stopped me that time. I get that 
one.” 

“There's nothing there.” 

“Nothing but pure primary ectoplasm.” 

“T can’t see 1t." 

“That's right. Because it's pure. It 








doesn't have that faint yellowish cast pri- 
mary ectoplasm sometimes gets. Do you 
remember, Sylvia, that batch we had 
once?” He turned back to George. “We'd 
gone alter some stuff—incidentallv, stuff 
isn't slang in this instance but a_per- 
fectly acceptable, even scientific, term 
for primary ectoplasm—to bring back to 
the museum. This was in the carly days, 
and we didn’t always understand what 
we were doing. We set out before break- 
fast and had gathered the ectoplasm be- 
fore noon 3 

“Oh, Clement.” the woman 
“you're not going to tell that story, are 
you? The boy will think we're fools. I 
declare, whenever Clement wants to 
embarrass me, he trots this story out.” 

“We were kids, Sylvia. What did we 
know? Besides, [ was as much the goat 
as vou were. Anyway, to make a long 
story short, we'd collected all that we 
needed——" 

“More than we needed.” 

“All right,” Imolatty said. “More than 
we needed. As it turned out, more than 
we needed. Our mistake, you see, was to 
gather the stulf while it was still light. 
You can't see the yellow cast of impure 
primary during the day. It just looks like 
more sunlight.” 

“Stop,” George said lamely. 

“It's true,” [molatty said. “It 
bleeds into the sunshine. It's like trying 
to show movies outdoors on a_ bright 





said. 


puis 


alternoon.” 
“Stop.” he said mechanically. 
“YH never forget it.” Mrs. Imolatry 
said. 
“Stop,” George told the woman. 
“Svivia trying to drain off that yellow 
cast.” Imolatty said, “running it through 
her sifter like it was a cup of flour.” 
“My hands cramped,” she said. 
re think it's any paler 


You now, 
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) saucd. 


| filled the tub. 


| were kids,” 


| cause it isn’t all 


| northern 


Clement?’ ” Imolatty mocked his wife. 
“Well, you were the one thought that 
maybe 1f we washed it,” Mrs. Imolatty 
She looked at George. “You know 
what Mr. Imolatty did?” she said. “Just 
all five bushels and 
‘ata time 


went and carried 
dumped them into the tub on 
and filled it to the top with piping-hot 
water every time he emptied a bushel, 
that's all.” 

“Stop.” 

“Well, not piping-hot every time he 
After the first two times, 
the water was tepid. The fourth an 
fifth times, it was outright cool.” 

“I thought if I let it soak a spell. We 
Imolatty said. 


“What do kids know?” Mrs. Imolatty 


said. 

“Stop, George said. “Stop. Stop. 
ig 

“Not at all,” Imolatty said. “I'm tell- 


ing you about ectoplasm. That's what 
you want to know about, isn’t itr Be- 
brick in the world, 
isn’t all mortar or bulk or whatever it 
is that’s material reality’s equivalent of 
fundament, firmament. The heart has tts 
atoms, too. Its monads and molecules, its 
units and particles. Soul has its nutshell 
grain of integer morsel. Instinct does, 
will. And ectoplasm is only the lovely 
ounce and pennyweight of God. 

“You're not as smart as I thought, 


George,” Imolatty said. “You should 


| have called me more often. My wife's 


name is Sonia, not Sylvia. The Mortons 


| constantly mterrupted.” 


Imolatty turned away, moved to anoth- 
er part of the room to stand beside a 
neat mound of earth like a stack of cord- 
wood. “This, ladies and gentlemen, 1s 
pure unprocessed primary. Me and Sonia 
thought you'd like to see what first-quali- 
ty ectoplasm looks like before it’s been 
treated. This high-grade ore comes di- 
rectly {rom ectoplasm ininés in extreme 
Florida. You're welcome to 
take a handful with you as a souvenir 
of your visit to the ectoplasm museum. 
We're sorry that we have no bags for 
you to put it in, but you'll find that it 
keeps just as well in your pocket or 
purse. This concludes our tour, folks. 
Sonia and me thank you very much. 
Sonta?”’ 

She flicked off the wall switch. 

“stop!” George shouted. “Lie!” he 
screamed. “Cheat! Fake!” he called in 
the dark. 

= 

George listened to all of them and 
watched Bennett Prettyman. He was seat- 
ed in Bennett Prettyman’s office, a large, 
square, lean-to—like room with a concrete 
floor, like the floor of a parage. Pretty- 
man was in his swivel chair at a roll-top 
desk across the room from him. “Go on,” 
he said, “shut them. It heightens the 


effect.” The boy shut lis eyes. “Are they 


shut?” he heard Prettyman ask. 

“Yes, sir.” George said. 

“Well. them.” the 
“How do you expect to see me in the 
dark?" 

Prettyman standing inside 
Georges spread knees. “You ain't no In- 
dian boy,” Prettyman said. “Indian boys’ 
hearing 1s honed by the dark. You never 
heard me come up. | was already stand- 
ing here when I asked if your eyes were 
shit. 
there must be 
char. Go look 
what vou think.” 

“That's not what I think,” George 
sacl. 

“Go on, satisfy yourself. Sit right 
down in it. There ain't any trick, but a 
doubting Tom always got to test for 
himself if the knots is loose or the hand- 
cults is real.” 


open man said. 


wis 


Well, sure.” he said. “you figure 
robber casters on my 


for yourself if thats 


George got up and crossed the rooin, 
conscious of the hooflike claps his shoes 
made on the cement. He pulled the 
chair out from the desk. Its wooden legs 
scraped the hard floormg. He sat and 
the chair creakecl. 

“Haw?” Prettyman exploded = gruffly. 


He was standing behind the startled 
boy’s left shoulder. 

“T didn't hear you,” George said. 

“T was with you every step of the 
way, Prettyman said. “And don’t think 
] walked tippy-toe or under cover of 
your footsteps. etther, or that I'm wear- 
Ing crepe soles or maybe sponge or vel- 
vet. [That's an idea lots of them get. Lay 
it to rest, lay mt to rest.” He tugged at 
his pants pleats and exposed dark, hard 
bluchers. “See?” he said. “Heavy-duty 
‘Course, that don't prove 
nothing. [ could sull be standing on top 
of powder pulls. You think? You think 
s02" 


work slioes. 


He raised his shoes, exposing the 
soles for George's inspection. [hey were 
cleated. “Haw!” he barked. “I suppose 
you want to touch them to feel if they're 


metal. Here. Vl save you the trouble.” 


He stamped his left loot on the floor : 


heavily and pulled it shrilly across the ce- 
ment. When Prettyman stepped back, 
George could see the ten-inch slash the 
biz man had concrete. 
“Haw.” he laughed and leaned toward 
the boy, his face red and his huge shoul 
ders shaking, silently breathless. “But 
something important as conversion IS 
worth more than a few flashy card tricks. 
ain't it? You don’t give your heart just 
‘cause the [ella fooled you with the green 
pea and the walnut shell. Open that top 


= Fr 


made in the 


drawel 

George pulled at the 
locked,” he said. 

“Tt ain't locked; I don't lock it.” 

He tried again but couldn't budge tt. 
“Te's stuck,” he said. 

“Here, lec me,” Prettyman said, George 
watched as he came notselessly from 
where he'd been standing. Although che 
boy could see that Prettyman walked as 
other men did, it was as if he moved on 
air. When the man was almost 
him. he suddenly stumbled and fell. He 
the floor. 


drawer. “It's 


bestde 


made no sound when he hit 
“Im that tree in that forest when no one 
is by,” he said. “Help me up.” he said. 
“I'm too big for these pratlalls. 

“You're bleeding.” George said. 

“Veah? Am I?" he sard and raised a 
finger to his lips. “Hush. Hush, then, 
and listen to the blood.” 

George could just make out a faint 
sloshing sound, lke soda splashing imto 
a glass. 

“T ain't got you yet. do I?" Prettyman 
said. “You're some tough customer. I 
thought I asked you to help me up.” The 
boy took hold of the big man’s suit coat 
and helped him stand. “That's seersuck- 
er. My clothes don't crinkle. That draw- 
er sull stuck?” He pulled on it with all 
his heavy force. The boy knew how he 
operated now. not how he did it but the 
pattern, something of his magictan’s pre- 
emptive sequences. He knew there would 
be no sound as the drawer came sudden- 
ly unstuck. He anticipated the 
noiseless crash Prettvman would make 


Cwell 


as he was thrown off balance against 
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the wall, the drawer still in his hands. 
“Haw,” Prettyman said. watching him 
narrowly. “Haw?” It was a question. It 
was like the cocked. sidelong glance of 
an animal who hits just fetched or per- 
formed unbidden some dilhcult trick. 
The bov had the power The 
coached and lectured, instructed, expla- 
nationed boy did. He looked as blankly 
as he could at Bennett Prettyman, still 
off balance and clumsied uncomfortably 
agamst the wall by his hunched shoul 
ders. Prettyman held the drawer out to 
him. It was filled with natlhs, wax paper, 
eravel, marbles. broken glass, sandpaper, 
cellophane and a small brass bell. 
“Haw.” Prettyman satd softly, “haw.” 
George Mills started to cry. 
“You ain't crying ‘cause you're scared, 
Prettyman said. “Youre crying ‘cause 


now. 


you think I tricked you.” 

“T don't.” George said. 

“You Prettyman said. “Then 
you ought to,” he said softly. He was 
being scolded, shouted at in that strange, 
unamplified, timbreless infant's voice. 
“What is it if it ain't tricks? Look at me. 
Look at me. You can't hear me; look at 


don't?” 


me. 

“T hear you.” 

“Don't sass ine. Don't you be fresh. 
don’t know how them 
other folks do it, the ones that claim to 
fly and the ones that have the dead over 
to supper like they was cousins from out 


“Because I 


of town. Prophets better than the news- 
papers or wire services who hx where 
the spring earthquake in China will be 
and know which movie stars will come to 
erief and what will happen to the Pres- 
dents. | don't know how they do it. I 
don’t know how they touch her hancdker- 
chief and know where the little girl's 
body is burned or tip off the cops where 
the kidnaper ts. | don’t know how they 
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do it, the ones that know the future 
from arithmetic or give you your charac- 
ter from the salt in the sea. Hell, I don't 
even know how the fella at the fair does 
it, how he can tell you your weight be- 
fore you step on the scale. 

“So you better start thinking 1s it a 
trick, and wondering what it means if 
it ain't. We're in big trouble if it ain't, 
kid, “cause the universe won't be through 
with us even after we're quits with it. 
Forget God. God ain't in it. Forget 
God and Satan, too. We got enough to 
worry about just from the folks in Cas- 
sadaga. Between them and our widows, 
we stand to be horsed around the alter- 
world from now till the cows come home. 
So you better hope it ts a trick, ‘cause if 
it ain’t, ain’t no one ever lived who'll 
know a minute's peace or get a good 
night's sleep! 

“And I'm telling you all this for noth- 
ing. I can afford to, ‘cause I do a single. 
I can’t use you, I don't need you. Them 
others are after your ass. They got some 
idea that one kid is worth two red In- 
dians or nigger slaves. They a 

“That's why?” George said. 

“Pardon” 

“That's why they tell me this stuff?” 

“Sure that’s why. Didn't kinsley al- 
ready make you an offer? Sure it’s why. 
Didn't you already know that? Didn’t 
they tell you? Then the joke’s on them, 
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ain't ite You got even less extrasensorics 
than them phony Injuns and old Pull- 
man porters they work with now. But 
you think about it. Because if they ain't 
fakes, then maybe you got a calling, vo- 
cation, a proper apostolate. Death is 
the only legitimate work for a man if 
there isn’t any. It stands to reason. Death 
is just good business if there ain’t no 
death.” 

Prettyman stopped talking, closed his 
eyes. George rose to go. “So I don't 
know,” the big man said. George sat 
back. “I don't know how they do it. I 
don't even know how I do it. Gift or 
trick? 

“How did I come by my mute body or 
ever get to be this soft-shoe dance of a 
man? Because the voice is put on, 
trained. I do the voice like bel canto. A 
lot of the rest of it’s real. 

“I've always been big. I've always been 
graceful. My pop thought I was stealthy, 
a kid like a cat burglar. And one time 
he slapped me and it didn’t make noise. 
Or if it did, then the noise was in his 
fingers, in his palm. I hadn't learned to 
control it then. So some of it’s trick. 
What ain’t gift is trick. I wasn’t this 
athlete of silence then. I hadn't learned 
all there was about balance, even keel, 
equilibrium. I couldn't deadlock the 
marbles or stalemate the stones. I hadn't 
learned to walk on eggshells. I do that. I 





“Thanks, miss, but we've already having a good time.” 


walk on eggshells at my sessions. They 
aren't s¢ances; I don’t draw the curtains 
or turn out the lights. The eggshell stunt 
kills them, stops the show cold. Come by 
sometime, you'll see. Well, you have to 
give them something, after all. You have 
to give them something, you don't show 
them their dead or put their voices in 
your mouth like fruit. Lift my pinkie.” 

He'd removed a marble from the 
drawer and placed it on top of the desk. 
He put his litle finger on the marble. 
“Go on,” he said. “Try to lift it.” 

Prettyman folded his hands. “Never 
mind,” he said, “you wouldn't be able 
to, anyway. I transfer all my weight to 
the first joint of my little finger.” 

He stood abruptly and walked over 
to a pail that had been set down in a 
corner of the room. He scattered sand 
from the pail onto the cement floor. 
“Hey, d'ya ever see this one?” he asked 
him. “I got to give them something, Hell, 
the dead don't talk to me.” 

He had begun to dance on the coarse 
sand that lay on the hard floor lke one 
of those portable floors used by roller- 
skate acts in close quarters. He tapped 
on it soundlessly in his big cleated 
bluchers. He closed his eyes, speaking 
as he danced in that soft, frictionless 
voice that was like that of a baby. 

He stopped. “Slide up that roll top, 
will you, George? It ain’t locked. It ain't 
even stuck. There’s a gun inside, but 
don't touch it, it’s loaded.” 

But he didn’t, wouldn't. He thanked 
Prettyman and said he had to be going. 
He didn’t want not to hear the report 
when the gun went off. 

id 

They were at the table, he, his mother 
and his father. 

“No Mills,” his father, tipsy, was say- 
ing, “ever pushed his kid into a career 
or stood in his way once bis mind was 
made up. He wants to go into songwrit- 
ing or the pictures, I say let him. I give 
him a dad's honest blessing and step out 
of hts way.” 

George was trying to remove the bones 
from his fish. His father, who had been 
observing the boy's efforts for some min- 
utes, was inspired to proceed. “Or a 
career in the surgery profession,” he said. 
“Or banking, or law. Politics, anything. 
How about it, George? You thinking of 
replacing Mr. Roosevelt? You don't have 
to be coy. We're family.” 

it had been like this for a week, since 
Prettyman had told him why the medi- 
ums were so interested in him, Although 
no one had spoken to him directly, 
several had approached his father. There 
was even something courtly about it, 
his father had said, as if they were ask- 
ing for his hand in marriage. 

“He might even choose the ministry,” 
his father said. “His nother might like 
that. She might like that very mitch. 


‘Course, he might have to move 
live you know, his order, 
you'd always see him at church,” 

“Please, George,” his mother said. 

“Now, Nancy, you know how proud 
you'd be. Our loss would be the haunts: 
fain.” 

For all his sarcasm, it was his father 
who wanted him to do it. Chiefly, it 
was the extra money, but the boy under- 
stood, too, that in a crazy way, it had 
something to do with the honor. He'd 
winked at hnn when his son had re- 
layed Kinsley’s offer. “Lord.” he'd said, 
“not only have I risen above my sta- 
tion by janitoring and fetching for 
crooks but I got one in the family my- 
self now. We're coming up in the world, 
George. 

“They're crooks, George. They don't 
do real harm or they'd have to shut 
down. They're crooks but white collar. 
Like salesmen, like priests, like anybody 
alive in the business of making people 
feel good. Because, don't kid yourself, 
kid, comfort is an industry. It always was. 
The king’s wizards and jesters and the 
king himself. And all the rest of us, too, 
most likely, all us hired hands, on the 
job, on duty, on call, dishing out con 
cern and comfort and busting our butts 
to remind the next fellow that it could 
be worse, that he could be us! 

“Relax,” he said. “Let's think about 
the practicals of this thing. We got to de- 
cide which one of these figure {lingers 
anc ghost brokers to go with. Bone says 
he'll give you three dollars a night. 
That's about the same bid we got from 
Ashmore and Sunshine and that woman, 
Grace Treasury, too. In my judgment, 
it'd be a mistake to go with any of those. 
Kinsley offered a dime less, but they're 
all within pennies of each other. There 
must be a blue-book value or fixed rates, 
like meters in taxis.” 

“What do you think?” 

“T'd have to say Kinsley.” 
Said. 

“He wants me to work naked.” 

His father shrugged. 
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“T don’t understand,” George said. 

“Kinsley’s the one your mother goes 
back to. She's been to them all but goes 
back to Kinsley. The man must have 
something. If she keeps going back, then 
Kinsley’s the best.” 

e 

He went with Kinsley. Not only did 
he not work naked—Kinsley himself 
had other ideas about it now—but he 
was required to wear clothing that. in 
that hot climate, was not even stocked 
in the stores. He was dressed as a school- 
boy. He wore corduroy knickers and a 
bright Argyle pullover over his plaid 
wool shirt. He wore a peaked tweed cap 
like a golfer’s and carried lus books in a 
strap. 

He was already seated when the others 
arrived. Kinsley didn't bother to explain 
the presence of the boy. He simply in- 
troduced him as George Mills, pronounc- 
ing the name solemnly, even gravely. 
Then he proceeded with the scance, 
warming them up in the early stages 
with an account of the physical and 
supernatural planes, their synchronous 
and contiguous attributes. When Kinsley 
asked if there were any disembodied 
spirits among them, George ratsed his 
hand, and Kinsley called on him. 

Soon the people at the table were call- 
ing out the names of dead relatives as if 
they were favorite tunes they wanted 
played on the piano. They asked him 
questions that the boy would answer in 
the vaguest and most general way. khin- 
slev didn't even allow him to alter his 
voice. Although he was a young man one 


moment and an old woman the next, 
evervthing was delivered within the 
familiar, given range of his normal 


speaking voice. It was astonishing to 
him how effective he seemed to be. 

They had nothing to say. [The physi- 
cal and supernatural planes might be 
synchronous and contuguous, but the 
dead. by dying, had created a breach 
that could not be mended, only 
smoothed there in the semnrdark, 
politeness and the 
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courtesies. They were like people lined 
up to talk to each other over the long- 
distance telephone on the occasion of 
national feast days or the junctures and 
set picces of private commemorative. 

“How are you, son?” 

“Fine. I'm fine." 

“We miss you.” 

“LT miss you, too.” 

“Mother couldn't come with me.” 

“How is Mother?” 

“Not real well. She stull can’t get over 
that you were taken from us. She sor- 
TOWS 50." 

‘Tell Mother not to sorrow.” 

He didn't even need the coaching 
and the background information Kin- 
sley had supplied him with, passing the 
time of dav with these people as he hadi 
with dozens of strangers. Indeed, the 
aloofness and the love that dovetailed 
nicely on their synchronous and contigu- 
ous planes seemed precisely the tone to 
take by survivor and ghost alike. 

Sometimes—this happened ire- 
quently than he would have thought—a 
client was dissatished with his gener- 
alities and tried to get him to be spe- 
cific, even to trap him. 

“Bob, 1s that your” 

“Yes.” George said. 

“What was the name of that cat you 
found?” 

“I don't recall.” 

“You don’t recall? You paid more at- 
tention to that cat than vou did to your 
brothers and sisters.” 

“I don't remember 
too long ago.” 

‘Too long ago? It was only last year.” 

“It was when I was alive. I don't re- 
member any cat.” 

‘Then they both cried. 
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BUILT-IN SPEAKER 
IT LETS YOUR FRIENDS TUNE IN. 


3-WAY POWER SUPPLY 
AC POWER, BATTERIES, | 
CAR BATTERY CORD. , CUE AND REVIEW 
, YOU CAN FIND WHAT YOU'RE 
LOOKING FOR FAST. 


INSTANT EDIT 
IT LETS YOU EDIT RIGHT AT THE 
/ RECORDING SESSION. 


BUILT-IN STEREO MICROPHONE 
WHEN BETTER SOUND GOES IN, 
BETTER SOUND COMES OUT. 


IN AM/FM R 
Y ALL YOUR FAVORITE 
STATIONS-;. 


‘FEATHERWEIGHT HEADPHONES 
THE, ONLY. THING YOU'LL FEEL JS THE.MUSIC. 


IT'LL SAVE YOU COUNTLESS 
HOURS OF GUESSWORK, 


Sorry, no turntable. 


You're looking at the Sony Soundabout circuitry to pack so much into an audio system that 
AM/FM Stereo Cassette-Corder. you could hold in one hand. 

As the name imples, it offers AM/FM stereo, So why talk about what this Stereo Cassette- 
it records and plays back cassettes. Corder doesn't have? Perhaps it's because we've 

This little machine does everything your home always believed the impossible is possible. 
stereo does. Except play records. No, it doesn't have a turntable. 


It took major technological advances in micro- Yet. Gay ON Y: 


© |S82 Sony Corporation of America. Sony, Souncdabout and Cassette-Corder are trademarks of Sony Corporation. Mode! shown: WA-55 THE ONE AND ONLY 
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Gilbey’ idea of 4 gin and tonic: 
© =" Taste the gin, too. 





The Frosty Botte with the chamond label rs an otfcial trademark feeciered wath the US Patera & Tracemark Ofer 2, Dettled London Dry Gan, 
Bi) Proot. }00% Gran Neutral Spins. Wie A Gilbey Lid, Desir by Nat'l Dis f Produ “ts Co NC. 
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This Rare Volume Reveals: Jo-Jo the Real “Wolfman,” 
John Merrick the 


Julia the “Monkey Woman,” 
“Elephant Man,” Blanche the 3-Legged Lady. Human 
Salamanders and Thousands of Other Living Monsters! 


| Medical Curiosities, published in 1896, 
| is an extraordinary collection by Drs. 
G.M. Gould and W.L. Pyle of bizarre 
and striking medical and surgical cases. 
You will understand when you meet 
Laloo, whose parasite “‘brother’’ was 
photographed growing from his 
sternum! 

When you read about John Merrick, 









660 PAGE 
HARD COVER . 
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PACKED 









the “Elephant Man," you are getting WITH 
first-hand descriptions only 6 years after PHOTOS! 
Merrick’s death! This is one story 






among hundreds like: 

@ Shin-shedding “snake people” 

® The man who pave birth 

® Flamans with horns 

® Famed giants & dwarfs 

® The woman with 52 (bh. breasts 

® Hideous cannibal rites 

@ A 16% year old man 

® Siamese twins who married 

® fhe’ Leopard” family & much more! 


Moneyback Guarantee! 
Order your once-in-a-lifetime rare book 
value NOW. Medical Curiosities—too 
terrible to read...100 spellbinding not 
to! You have 30 full days to examine it 
and love it or simply return, without ex- 
planation, for a prompt refund. 


A SS ee ee EE 
Mail Away Publishing, 
Dept. FR-201 

44 Park Avenue South 
Sew bork, SY LMG 


Sirs: Please rush me _ copies of Medical Curiosities 
lor only $14.95 plus $2 p&h. | understand that | may return 
il, for any reason, ohihtn 30 days for a prompt refund. Total [| 
amount enclosed § 
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) George flexing around London 
| male smoked eel. Then on to Cannes. 
| Why 
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| UGLY GEORGE 


(continued from page 150) 
promises George 310,000 up front— 
and that's just for the British rights to 
his material. George is ecstatic. He'd 
smile, but it might crack the sore on his 
lower lip. “To hell with America. In 
Europe, they love me. I’m gonna be the 
Charles Bronson of soft-core.” Electric 
Blue proposes a bonzo media hype, old 
for fe- 


now Those froggos think Jerry 
Lewis is Mark Twain. With George, the 


| earth's the limit. He even has an Usly 


George feature movie cued up in his 
fasten your scare strap—the 
worst is yet to trickle down. 

And now, Uhhhh-hughl Vision! Over 
dinner, I ask George what he will do to 
refoist his show on Manhattan Cable. 
(An abstruse lawsuit is docketed.) Oh, 
George doesn't fret. Oh, there are other 
wavs of getting into the American home. 
How, George? Oh, this very night, from 
a secret transmitter in New Jersey, his 
program is being beamed south toward 
Philadelphia. Legal pirate video. A 
hband—as yet no expert I've spoken with 
has been able to figure out what kilo- 
mega-giga-sorta-hertz it might be—a 
band that can be picked up with a cheap 
descrambler and a small TY-top antenna. 
Abrupuy, the image hits me: 1000 dis- 
heured shins and knockers and nates 


| zipping over Hoboken. I went out with 


this New Jersey girl once. How will they 
tell a scrambled woman from the right- 
side-up kind? 

Meanwhile, George is empire building, 
For now, he'll shoot the signal out com- 
mercial free. Naked PBS, sort of. But 
alter some while, he should be able to 
charge $50,000 per spot. True, at present, 
there are only about 1200 descrambler- 
antenna doo-vidgets in the area. So—no 
problem—George may manufacture and 
sell them. Give it a year; UBS (Ugly 
Broad-casting System) may program 
nude news and weather. How about a 


| nude public-sotvice spot for CARE or 
|| ULf.A.e? Nude 
jj one in clothing to provide the variety. 


variety shows, with some- 


Good grief—stop me—a_ plucked pea- 


1] cock, even. Sure, the FCC and ABC-N BC. 


CBS will honk, but George is positive 
that any court would uphold his First 
Amendment rights. (One week later, 
response has been enthusiastic. By popu- 
lar demand, the transmitter is also aimed 
at Lone Island.) I've said one or two 
derisive things about George. Don't be 


| misled; I do not underestimate him. Be- 


fore solar and wind, bitterness is the 
cheapest, most cost-ellicient motive force, 
George can do almost anything. Except 
score a prece of sklook for me. 

Then, one might, while I'm sacked out 
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FRYE MAKES BOOTS THAT ARE 
BUILT TO LAST. 

BOOTS THAT GET BETTER WITH 
TIME. ASK ANYONE WHO OWNS 
FRYES. THEY'LL TELL YOU ONE THING. 

ALWAYS LOOK FOR BOOTS 
BRANDED FRYE. 














IF YOU HAVE A TASTE FOR TIMELESS 
STYLING. INSIST ON gil | 
FRYE DRESS CLAS- {—= 
SICS. YOU'LL FIND 
HAND-STAINED 
LEATHERS. RICH 
COLORS. STYLES 
TO WEAR WITH 
BUSINESS SUITS 
OR BASIC 
JEANS. 







EVERY PAIR OF FRYE BOOTS IS 
BENCHCRAFTED BY HAND. USING 
ONLY THE FINEST LEATHERS. IN 
CLASSIC, WESTERN AND CASUAL 
LOOKS. AND NOW FRYE INTRODUCES 
QUALITY BELTS AND VESTS FOR MEN. 
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WHY FRYE? FRYE BOOTS TAKE iim 
YOU WHERE YOU WANT TO GO. | 
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on his Polish Penthouse couch—lanfare 
and blat—there George is, looking like 
some brazen retriever with a dead duck 
in its mouth. He has made the momen- 
tous hit: 24-year-old Lea. Bring her here, 
George. Drop her; that’s a good boy. 
Woof. OK, so it wasn’t your textbook 
opeération—he didn’t have the Captain 
Video outfit on when he met her—but at 
this moment, 'm not Tom Wolfe, either. 
Lea is very real. somewhat on the zafug 
side, tall, blonde. Not quite a WASP: 
more a large bumblebee, She was coming 
from the I.R-T. subway when George 
played his strange bassoon for her. Lea 
is vague, unsuspecting, cheerful and, 
thank Father Fecund, her breasts are 
bigger each than a gallon can of Enfamil. 
Watch the hairy birdie, Lea; smile. 
Poor wench; this'll be like getting raped 
by Fibber McGee's closet. Crash and 
clank: take one. With his left foot, 
George has propped the video Porta-pak 
up on its precarious base. With hus right 
hand, he is still trying to solve her 
blouse. And all the while, he'll make 
mindless interrogatory chat. “How long 
have you had those tits, Lea? You don't 
want to cheat society out of this good- 
ness, do you? Ever think of your bust as 
being art, Lea?’”’ Bloo-ink, the Porta-pak 
has tilted off to one side. Now it’s focus- 
ing on a nude coat rack. George will 
curse and run at it; then, zip, back into 
the picture before Lea can start rebut- 
toning herself. She'd like to go, but 
every time she moves, George is all over 
her with some foam-brained question. 
“Great perfume, Lea. What kinda per- 
fume you got on?” Weird: There is this 
quirk in human nature, this glitch of 
civilitv, that requires us to answer a 
question even when being depantsed. 
“Uh, I think Ive got 
And while Lea is figuring out what 
Chanel she tuned to, poppo! The bra 
will come up. Her bust has fallen out: 
bop, bop, two gutter balls in a crooked 
alley. Oops, the camera floodlight is 
blinking off. “Goddamned stupid electric 
design——” Yaaaa, George has charged 
out of frame. Wham, kick, back again; 
Lea hasn't had time to retrieve her top 
bureau drawer. By now, hrs black energy 
is demoralizing her a bit. More impor- 
tant, still: She’s afraid he’ll tear or fin- 
gerprint her blouse. Bang! Bang! Bang! 
Jesus—guess what?—someone is at the 
studio door, wanting to use George's 
toilet. “Go away! Go away, goddamn it!” 
George has Lea by the fertile crescents, 
frantic, smiling, screaming, 
jiving, kicking loose wire aside, cursing. 
And—bloooop, last swerve—the camera 
has shifted aside gain. This time, it's 
interviewing my loot. George has howled. 
“Listen,” Lea says, “why don’t I take 
my blouse and bra off, so they don't 





questioning, 





get " JT mean, what else could a 
nice girl do? ; 

She could've walked, I suppose. Yet 
Lea didn’t. Nor did Penny or Joan or 
Ellen or Carol or about 1159 other 
ladies. The reason for that is, I think, 
surprisingly trivial. We come now to the 
Social Significance section of this article, 
or Why My Ass Appeared on Manhat- 
tan Cable TV Without Me. 

1. An Ugly George victim must have 
confidence in her cutlets. Lea did—from 
the navel up, at least. Her basement, 
though, was flooded: overweight down 
there and built rather like a floating dock. 
But, even more important than that, 
she had unattractwe knee-highs on. Nat- 
urally, she wouldn't strip further. The 
condition of a girl's underwear or her 
cellulite will often determine the condi- 
tion of her prudishness, 

2. Women simply do not believe 
they're being video-taped. Would your 
Come, now: This guy with an astnine 
dish closet on his back is saying he'll 





send your naked bubble nest into 200,000 
New York conversation pits. Are you 
gonna believe him? Oh, maybe you halt 
do. But we're used to cameras that go 
whir and have a moving ratchet of 
some kind, No ex—George woman I spoke 
with really thought the dumb Porta-pak 
was on. Yet video tape ts winding silently 
through, like some fer-de-lance in high 
prass. 

3. The women are off stride, at a loose 
end—not alert, imsouciant. surprised. 
There is almost no moral or even sensu- 
ous component here. Posing for George 
has abour as much significance to it as 
an escaped expletive on Sunday. Or let 
me give this example: You, I, we've all 
maybe once per lifetime done some 
single act of shoplifting—a cheap item 
snatched in impatience or childish pique. 
It has about that much ethical weight. 
George, understand, is playing the num- 
bers. By shecr plodding effort, he can 
manage to inveigle that one impatient 
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or childish woman in 300, say, who, for 
a whim, on a given aimless day, will 
suip. The phenomenon, I'm afraid, has 
no more socio-economico-politico-sexo 
meaning than that. 
of 

Lea didn’t come back to see us. That 
fits the profile: Of my hypothetical 1159 
women, probably 1100 gave George a 


UGLY GEORGE’S SEARCH FOR TRUTH AND BEAUTY 


verbal fat lip and so long next day. See, it 
isn't at all shocking that girls will un- 
dress in hallway or service entrance. Au 
contraire; a hallway ts the most likely 
place, before caprice and bemusement 
wear off. Given that second thought, hell, 
who would intentionally appear on 
Pope Urban’s show? A lift ticket from 
Coney Island has more class. 


Question: Does George get laid more 
often than vou do? Sure, mats oui, natch. 
George admits to plaving the wet trom- 
bone with about five percent of his nude 
turnover—usually a one-cassette stand. 
But think it over. One score in 20, and 
those 20 are each one score in 300 or so. 
Do I have my zeros right? Yes, George 
will get his duck pressecdl once for every 


join us as we follow manhatian’s video voyeur in pursuit of a basic american dream 
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Ugly Gearge is, amang other things, persuasive. Part of his, um, charm ts that he talks fost—faster, in fact, than same wamen can 
| understand ar digest. He insists, cajales, prads, prabes, lifts and separates girl fram clathing. A sudden and weird intimacy begins. 
| ! 





Ugly’s laft is an electranic playgraund. He encaurages his madels ta express themselves, ta ape the pases that define the best of cheesecake. 
By that time, the model is inta his art, pliable ta the subtleties and the obviousness af the video camera and af Ugly’s directarial technique. 





Ugly may be explaitative, but he is an equal-appartunity vayeur. Here, he unshaulders his back-packed camera and adds his own starkness 
ta videa history. Thankfully, thaugh, he takes things back into his own hands and again facuses an matters much mare warthy of recarding. 
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Molson Golden eee 
That's Canadian for greattaste  “——— 


Proudly brewed and bottled in Canada by North America’s oldest brewery; imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. 
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Get the bold/shy scent of English Leather Musk. 


Wearlt wen 
you're shy. 
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Wear Musk by English Leather when you're feeling bok. Or when you're feeling 
shy. Either way, Musk by English Leather will speak for you. 

We know that the same guy can be outgoing sometimes, laid back other times. 
So we created an easy way to communicate without saying a word. 

MEM COMPANY, INC... NORTHVALE MJ. oTb4a7 
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We're Webcor the telephone y 
people. And you'll be hearing alot — 
more about us. Not just because 
ee hones are our only business, 
ecause our telephones 
ae accessories are the best. 
And the most advanced. 
Want proof? Check out 4 
our Zip phone model /5/ 
with programmable 
memories and more 
(shown). If does 
everything you'd want - 
a phone to ets Just like the 
rest of our line, (including the cies in 
cordless). The most complete in the indusiry. 
For everything innovative in telephone styles and 
features, get fo know us first. We're the one. 


WEBCOR ZiP ic more on 


Webcor Electronics Inc., 28 South Terminal Dr. Plainview, N.Y. 11803, 
(516) 349-0600. Outside N.Y., Toll Free: (800) 645-7513. 





j like garbage 
| space capsule. Because he has the audi- 
| ence. Are they all people whose brains 
j lie dead in their craniums, just so much 









6000 street women he can proposition. 
Even vou could do better, Danskin and 
all. (Even George could if he didn’t im- 
sist on filming his entire sexual oeuvre.) 
Never mind 25 degrees Fahrenheit and 
karate to the crotch and general harass- 


jiment and a 100-pound processing lab on 

his back. I'd be Mr. Wilt given that situ- 
} ation. No, given that situation, I'd wanna 
| have mv ashes hauled back. 


But George will persevere, Inertial, 
thrown out of a moving 


prosciutto on a melon? Nonsense. They 


! enjoy cump anal imuprofessionalism anil 


George's studied crassness. His women, 
of course, are first chop. Besides, that 
audience can relate to George, George 
is middle-class-minded, very safe. (Weird 
sex doesn’t make his throbber bob even 
a little.) George's rage for success, though 


| strangely placed, is that same Protestant 


(or Jewrsh) work ethic we recognize from 


ad and Dad and Harold Stassen. 


All the above aside, though, Ugly 
George represents a new erotic thing in 
this year of our often-embarrassed Lord. 
Yes, let us now praise infamous men. 
His puerile feely-feely attitude to sex can 
be refreshing, not just immature. Unlike 


Deep Glottis or your afternoon motel 


| loop, George purveys a kind of inno. 


cence. I, for one, find it arousing. Trans- 
port me back, Mr. Sulu. That nicht 


when we persuaded Sheila Flammenhaft 
or Sandi 





all the way off with her blouse? Wasn't 


it brave andl thrilling and male woncer- 


ful then; wasn’t it in a dimly lit hall 
way? Nuts to Linda Lovelace. George, 
at hus best, can re-create that excitement. 
He is the custodian of our mislaid 
adolescence. 

And his act is real. Consider: Since 
Nero last sicked a Nubian street gang on 
young Gallic slave girls in the Colosseum, 
when, where, has sexual spectator en- 
tertainment had any tension or pure 
foolish luck to it? Centerfold people 


| pose. Porn novels and screenplays are 
| written to a predictable formula. They 
| pimp for our sexual fantasies—or for 


what those fantasies are perceived to be. 


} The whore will act them out. And when 


she’s feeling dutiful, so will your wile. 
We are patronized. But The Ugly 
George Hour is different. You don't 


‘| know if he'll get tit or hit, kissed or 
| spat on. And that lavish, reckless female 
i} in the hallway may turn out to be your 


Leases) or your receptionist Or your 
hanccee, For one instant. maybe two, man 
and woman have a short but authentic 


sexual encounter. Jiggle your rabbit ears 


in whatever direction, you won't get that 


anyplace else. 








Canon's Quick-Focus System assu of shar P 
pictures every time-electronically! 





OUT OF FOCUS 

Sharp, clear pictures. That's 
what you expect from a high-qual- 
ity Camera, and that's what you get 
with the amazing new Canon AL-1. 

The AL-1 features another 
revolutionary Canon development: 
the Quick-Focus System. As seen 
in our sample photographs, the 
bright Quick-Focus display in the 
viewfinder assures you of sharp 
pictures every time—electronically! 
If you're out of focus, a red arrow 
lights to show you which way to 
turn the focusing ring for a sharper 
picture. When you see a green 
light you're in focus and ready to 
shoot! 

We can't imagine a faster, 
simpler way to get sharp pictures. 
Without guesswork. You'll be con- 
fident you're getting just the shot 
you want-even if you change 
lenses! 

You can choose from 
nearly fifty Canon FD wide- 
angle, telephoto and zoom 
lenses that let you shoot a 
broad panorama or bring 
your Subjects up close. 
That's the best part of 
owning a Canon AL-1. 


















IN FOCUS-—READY TO SHOOT! 


Even though it's so simple to use, 
you can add lenses and accesso- 
rieéS—even a power winder-to 
shoot the kind of pictures you've 
always wanted to take! The bright 
Clear viewfinder shows exactly 
what you'll get on film while the 
Quick-Focus System assures that 
every picture you take will be razor 
sharp. 

The AL-1 controls brightness 
automatically, too, outdoors in sun- 
light or shade and even indoors. 








.. bythe Canon 





OUT OF FOCUS 


Quick-Focus System. 
When you invest in a quality 
35mm SLA camera, you expect 
sharp pictures. With the Canon 
AL-1, you get what you pay for! 







The Canon Speedlite 166A makes 
flash photography just as conve- 
nient. And just as simple. 

The new Canon AL-1is a 
quality camera, built to the highest 
Standards of excellence and ready 
for any type of photography. 
Whether you're an eyeglass wearer 
or have perfect 20/20 vision, you'll 
appreciate the -—— 





extra confi- | 
dence provided 
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PAPER CHASERS (consist rom page 122) 





“Math is an area for which advanced pocket electron- 
ics has many timesaving aids.” 





in the library when so much of the raw 
material is available in consumer-oricnt- 
ed computer data banks. The Source, 
an information bank owned by Reader's 
Digest, is linked up with the wire of the 
United Press International (U.P.1). You 
have the opportunity to tap mto the 
sane U.P.L. news wire that poes to your 
local newspaper. You specify a search 
subject (e.g., disarmament) and the data 
bank will display relevant U.P.1. news 
dispatches from correspondents all 
around the world, including stories that 
will appear in the next morning's news- 
paper. And since the stories come direct- 
ly from the wire, they won't be edited 
to suit your local paper's political slant. 


It's one way to keep a step ahead of the 
rest of the class—and maybe the in- 
structor, too. 

To gain access to these dial-up serv- 
ices, you'll need one of the personal 
computers we've mentioned and a tele- 
phone coupler or, perhaps, an ultra- 
portable computer terminal such as 
Panasonic's Hand-held Computer system 
(also available under the Quasar brand), 
neatly packaged in a James Bond-style 
briefcase, or a remarkable paperback- 
sized keyboard terminal with one-line 
LCD display, from IXO, Inc., with a 
matching telephone adapter. If the wire 
to your telephone has the standard muni- 
plug connector, simply unplug it from 





“You will discover, my boy, 
that there is nothing more satisfying in life 
than the love of a good woman. Except, of course, 
the love of a bad woman.” 


the phone and plug it into the telecom- 
puter. Otherwise, use the matching tele- 
phone adapter, even at a pay phone. 
With the IXO telecomputer, you can 
store ahead of time the local-access 
phone number, so all you do is enter 
your password and—presto!—you're on 
line. A few more buttons and you're 
reading hot news about your subject 
just placed on the U.P.I. wire from re- 
porters on the scene. 

There is time to be saved, too, in the 
day-in, day-out study rituals and exam 
preparations, thanks to several advances 
in portable-tape-recorder technology. 
Until now, recording lectures simply 
eliminated the agony of translating the 
prof’s verbiage into spiral-bound books 
of chicken scratches affectionately called 
notes. But to retrieve the essence of a 
taped lecture required sitting through 
the whole tape. To the rescue comes a 
technological marvel that lets you dou- 
ble the speed of the tape (cutting listen- 
ing time in half) while keeping the 
prof’s voice close to its normal pitch 
instead of Alvin the Chipmunk’s. The 
Soundpacer, by The Variable Speech 
Control] Company, looks like an ord:- 
nary portable cassette player, takes or- 
dinary cassettes and has a_ built-in 
condenser microphone for recording at 
regular speed. Playback speed is con- 
tinuously variable from 80 percent of 
normal to twice normal, with commen- 
surate pitch correction in fast speed. An 
adapter that accepts dictation-sized mi- 
crocassettes is available as well. 

We'd probably leave the Soundpacer 
in our room for study time and take a 
recorder that doubled as a stereo-cas- 
sette player to class. For regular-sized 
cassettes, Sony's new Recording Walk- 
man is one of the smallest we've seen so 
far. Modeled on the popular and com- 
pact Walkman 2 stereo player, the new 
model adds a pair of microphones built 
into opposite ends of the case to record 
live performances in stereo. Between 
classes, just drop in a Chariots of Fire 
cassette and you've got a mighty stereo 
sound coming through the lightweight 
headphones. 

But if you tke to travel really light, a 
microcassette recorder is in order. Micro- 
tape formulations and recorder electron- 
ics have improved voice-sound quality 


on untts from Radio Shack, Panasonic, 


Sony and Toshiba. Or you can take 
part im the hi-fi future with JVC's MQ. 
5K microcassette recorder/player with 
its clever one-piece plug-in stereo micro- 
phone. So far, prerecorded stereo micro- 
cassettes are pretty hard to come by, but 
you can use the [VC unit to transfer 
your albuims to stereo microtape. 

The daily grind for many students 


also includes math—an area for which 
advanced pocket clectronics has many 
timesaving aids. Casio's thin CS-821 
LCD wrist chronograph has a_ ten- 
digit four-function minicalculator built 
in. [The numerical keys are big enough 
and well enough spaced to allow finger- 
tip operation, unlrke those in other 
units that require a special stylus to 
press the microbuttons. You've simply 
got to remember not to press the wrong 
button or an alarm will sound off in 
the middle of an exam. 

Calculator math plays a big role in 
business school, with financial and _ sta- 
tistical chores around every corner. 
Texas Instruments’ BA-55 Professional 
Business Analyst financial calculator 
performs just about every time and 
money calculation you're Ikely to 
meet—saving you from thumbing 
through pages and pages of tables. You 
also have the option of a companion 
battery-operated printer, the low-profile 
PC-200, which prints out your calcula- 
tions with detatled audit trail at two 
lines per second, The calculator comes 
with both the Professional Business 
Analyst Guide and a pocketable quick- 
reference guide. Also on the financtal 
scene is Hewlett-Packard’s HP-12C, a 
pocket-sized LCD calculator that lets 
you store solutions to frequently en 
countered problems, thus saving key 
strokes in the process. 

Anyone in a real number-crunching 
course will find a pal in a programmable 
calculator such as Hewlett-Packard’s 
HP4IC or = expanded-memory-version 
HP-41CV. The HP-41 is practically a 
hand-held computer, featuring an LCD 
display that can prompt you through 
problems in plain English. All you do is 
put in the givens and out pops the an- 
swer. The company olfers many plug-in 
program modules for business and engi- 
neering applications. But the diligent stu- 
dent could quickly learn how to program 
the HP-41 (it's easier than real computer 
programming) to save hours on home- | 
work and exam problems. You could 
even use the same unit and its constant 
memory as an clectronic little black book 
of names, phone numbers and other per- 
sonal statistics. As your inventory grows, 
you can load the file onto the optional 
mass-memory tape drive and use the 
printer in conjunction with a custom 
program to help you schedule your next 
month’s dates. 

At the rate technology is going, the 
2Ist Century may be the age of compu 
terized robots who can sit in for you at 
lectures and exams while youre out 
cultivating the more Mmportant social 
+ ae 


experiences of college life. is ry | 
rom Grain. General Wine & 


Spirits Co,, NY 
,Seagram. ee ONS 
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INTRODUCING THE BEST RADAR DETECTOR ON THE ROAD 


AND ACHALLENGE TO CAR & DRIVER TO PROVE IT ISN'T. - 


VWe're so sure the new Whistler 
spectrum is the most advanced 
radar detector in the world, that we 
challenge the editors of CAR & 
DRIVER to test it To prove the 
Whistler Spectrum gives the earliest 
and most accurate warning of any 
radar detector on the road. 

PUT US TO THE SENSITIVITY TEST. 
spectrum is engineered to be at 
least GdB more sensitive than the 
most highly-touted radar detectors 
on the market today. That's four _ 
times more sensitive than the unit 
chosen as overall favorite by CAR & 
DRIVER magazine in previous tests. 

Spectrum Is, quite simply, the 
most significant technological 
advancement in speed radar 
detection since the introduction of 
superheterodyne circuitry. 

Spectrum picks up low intensity 
reflections of radar energy in both 
X-band and K-band frequencies. 
Provides maximum sensitivity at 
—111 dBm/cn¥ X-band typical 
and —103 dBm/cn’ K-band 
typical. Receives stationary, moving 
or trigger radar and the new pulsed 
radar aimed at another vehicle. 
Even around curves, over hills and 


704 from behind. 


PUT US TO THE SELECTIVITY TEST. 

Until now, the price you had to 
pay for increased sensitivity was an 
endless number of beeps, buzzes 
and false alarms. Because any radar 
detector set at its most sensitive 
level automatically gave you every 
signal in the area. And not all of 
them were the signal you wanted. 
ONLY SPECTRUM HAS A UNIQUE 
CIRCUIT THAT SEPARATES 
THESE SIGNALS FROM SPEED 
RADAR WITHOUT DIMINISHING 
LONG RANGE SENSITIVITY. 

We call this our Filter Mode. In 
this mode, weak signals will flash 
an amber warning light and emit 
one low frequency tone each 20 
SOO | aD the een er BCS 
up speed radar, Spectrum auto- 
matically flashes a red light and a 
constant high frequency tone. The 
faster the tone, the closer the radar. 
I{Ss an alarm you can't miss. 
300,000 TRUCKERS CAN'T 
BE WRON 


WRONG. 

We sold our first Whistlers 
to guys who know more about 
speed radar than anyone on the 
road. Truckers. And today three out 
of four American truckers choose 
the Whistler name over any other, 


There's only one way to get an en- 

dorsement like that. Performance. 
And any trucker will tell you that 

speed radar detectors are strictly 

legit. On nearly every road in 

America. 

GENTLEMEN, START YOUR ENGINES. 

And now a true test of our 
words. A challenge to the editors of 
CAR & DRIVER. To test the the new 
Whistler Spectrum. On the road. 
Against any and all competitors. 

And a challenge to you. To do a 
road test of your very Own. 

Look for the handsome new 
Whistler Soectrum and our complete 
line of quality radar detectors at an 
automotive dealer, CB shop, auto 
parts or electronics store near you. 
Or contact Controlonics Corp., 

5 ee Way, Westford, MA 01886, 
617-692-3000. 








WHISTLER’ 





SPEED RADAR DETECTORS 
















 sthakegpeare 


“Lay on, Macduff, and damn’d be him that first cries, ‘Hold, en ough? ” 
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Sek if Cinema (continued from page 160) 





“Oddly enough, it’s those pictures armed primarily at 
a late-teen audience that today expose the most skin.” 





the consternation of James Garner, a 
macho Mobster from Chicago who finds 
himself unaccountably drawn to him/ 
her. In The World According to Garp, 
towering John Lithgow plays a transsex- 
ual, a former football star who feels far 
more at home in his new identity. (It's 
probably the first time that the screen 
has treated a guy in drag with such com- 
passion and = dignity.) Steve Martin 
switches twice in Dead Men Don't Wear 
Plaid, at one point matching up (more 
or less) with Barbara Stanwyck in Dow- 
ble Indemnity and later subbing for 
Jimmy Cagney's mother (!) in Write 
Heat. In Garry Marshall's spirited par- 
ody of TV hospital shows, Young Doctors 
in Love, chunky Hector Elizondo spends 
much of his footage in blonde wig and 
frilly dresses to outfox some Syndicate 
hit men, while Cheech and Chong em- 
ploy the same pretext to elude a couple 
of irate Arabs in Things Are Tough All 
Over. And even as this is being written, 
Dustin Hoffman ts in New York shoot 
ing footste, which reads like a reverse 
Mictor, Victoria, with Holfman masquer- 
ading as a woman to land a part in a 
soap opera; the film should be out be- 
fore the end of the year. 

While most of those instances of switch- 
hitting were admittedly played for laughs, 
they are also indicative of the new and 
more relaxed acceptance of alternative 
lifestyles that has entered American mov- 
ies since the phenomenal success in 1979 
of France's La Cage aux Folles, which, 
with a gross of almost $7,500,000, was 
one of the most popular imports ever to 
play in U.S. theaters. In the past, apart 
from the pansylike gentlemen portrayed 
by the likes of Grady Sutton and the late, 
ereat Franklin Pangborn, American films 
tended to shy away from any direct 
reference to homosexuality—and when 
they did tackle it, as William [Friedkin 
did in Cruising (1980), the results were 
often sensationalistic and exploitauve. 
Although a scattering of sympathetic 
homosexual characters have turned up in 
such recent pictures as Fame and Happy 
Birthday, Gemini, to move a homosexual 
to center screen and focus an entire film 
on his coming out was, as one 20th 
Century-Fox executive expressed it just 
before the release of Making Love, “dar- 
ing and bold. ... It took daring to make 
Gentleman’s Agreement and Guess Who's 
Coming to Dinner in the past,” noted 
Fox vice-president Irv Ivers. “This ts it 
for the Eighties.” 

Actually, as more than one critic sub- 


sequently observed, the reference to the 
Stanley Kramer movie was particularly 
apt. In Guess Who's Coming to Dinner, 
the Sidney Poitier character was so rich, 
so famous, so sought after that even the 
Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan 
would probably have welcomed him into 
his home. In Making Love, the characters 
move on almost as elevated a plane. 
Michael Ontkean plays a successful young 
doctor; his wife, Kate Jackson, is a rising 
TV executive—even Harry Hamlin, the 


‘cruising gay who forces Ontkean to rec- 


ognize his true proclivities, is nothing 
less than a famous author. Discreetly di- 
rected (by Arthur Hiller, of Love Story 
fame) and stvlishly mounted, it's a movie 
any homosexual would be pleased to take 
his mother to see. 

Actually. far more daring was Robert 
Towne’s Personal Best—primarily — be- 
cause it didn’t mike any big deal about 
the lesbian relationship between track 
stars Mariel Hemingway and Patrice 
Donnelly. Their love scenes are tender 
yet graphic, but because Towne (who 
wrote and directed) makes us aware of 
them as people, not as sex objects, their 
intimacies seem as natural and unforced 
as co his numerous shots of the women’s 
team, undraped, m the shower and the 
Steam Troon. 

The sight of Michael Caine plant. 
ing a kiss on Superman Christopher 
Reeve's curvy lips caused scarcely a ripple 
during the unspooling of Deathtrap, 
based on Ira Levin's long-running Broad- 
way mystery, even though the kev to the 
presumed murder is the revelation that 
Came and Reeve are lovers. Nor were 
there shouts of protest (even from the gay 
commmunitv) when, in Partners, straight 
cop Ryan O'Neal is ordered to mince as 
a homosexual, while gay cop John Hurt 
is brought out of his closet to help 
O'Neal hunt down a murderer of male 
moctels, 

Not that the movies have abandoned 
their more traditional titillations—nota- 
bly liberal doses of nudity. Oddly 
enough, it’s those pictures aimed pri- 
marily at a late-teen audience that today 
expose the most skin. Perhaps the ra- 
tionale is that the older folks have already 
ured of the stuff or that they can always 
vo off to an X-rated porno palace to get 
their jollies. To be sure, nudity 1s still to 
be found, almost casually, in many of the 
adult-oriented movies of 1982—in the 
Mexican bordello to which Jack Nichol- 
son traces Elpidia Carrillo in The Bor- 
der, in Ray Sharkey’s hot love scenes with 


sorgeous Ornella Muti in Love & Money, 
in Paul Schrader’s Cat People, which re- 
veals Nastassia Kinski and Annette 
O'Toole frequently in the altogether, 
and in Butterfly, in which the well- 
touted Pia Zadora is forever falling out 
of her frocks. 

There's even more casual nudity in 
the French-Canadian import Quest for 
Fire, in which a trio of half-naked primi- 
tives, during what would appear to be a 
world-wide search for something burning, 
rescue a distressed damsel. She's sprightly 
Rae Dawn Chong—daughter of comedian 
Tommy Chong—who seems to be clad 
in nothing more than whitewash and 


some streaks of charcoal. Kae Dawn not 


only teaches her saviors the secret of 
making fire but also shows the most pre- 
sentable of the trio (Everert McGill) how 
to make love in what would now be 
called the missionary position. 

Quest, based on a classic French novel, 
had serious anthropological aspirations. 
Not so such myth-and-magic derivatives 
of Excalibur as Conan the Barbarian and 
The Sword and the Sorcerer—with The 
Beastmaster, Fire and Ice, Krull, Sorceress 
and several Hercules spin-offs yet to come. 
Here the target audience is clearly the 
late teenager and the young adult, with 
the old beach-blanket formula of tits 
and sand transformed into tts and 
sword—plenty of sex. plenty of gore. 
Throughout Conan, its a tossup as to 
who displays more beefy  pectorals, 
Arnold Schwarzenegger or his cinematic 
love interest, statuesque Sandahl Berg- 
man. The Sword and the Sorcerer, shot 
on oa far slimmer budget, overcompen- 
sates by spelling its sword fights with 
orgies and—when all else fails—anach- 
ronistic sequences of nude women in 
bondage. The effect is rather like medi- 
eval porno. 

Young Randal Kleiser’s  nude-filled 
Summer Lovers is the sun-kissed saga of a 
swinging threesome set against eve-bog- 
gling backgrounds of the Greek isles. 
Peter Gallagher and = Darvl Hannah, 
fresh out of school, arrive on Santorini 
for eight weeks of unwedded together- 
ness. First they doff their backpacks, 
then their swimsuits. Gallagher's eve 
soon wanders to peute Valerie Quen- 
nessen, playing an uninhibited French 
archaeologist, and before long she has 
moved in with the two Americans. 
(There's no hint of a lesbian relationship 
between the girls; they both love Peter.) 
Whenever the doings in their little 
whitewashed apartment threaten to be- 
come a bit too complicated, Kleiser cuts 
to the beaches, with their bevies of nude 
sun worshipers and skinny-dippers. Klet- 
ser, Who previously directed Grease and 
The Blue Lagoon, seems to have a fairly 
good idea of what today’s youth audience 
is after—and it ain't dndy Hardy. 

Speaking of The Blue Lagoon, Em- 
bassy came up with something called 





"THE WIZARD OF ODYSSEY REVEALS ~ 


THE KEY TO GREATER CHALLENGE. 


The Keyboard! 

It makes the fun go further with Odyssey 
than any other video game. The keyboard lets 
you program mazes and grids. Type numbers and 
letters on the screen. Increase Skill levels. It even 
lets you change GyPeneae and fields of play! 

And Bel ascar 'y* offers—The Master 

ee seem olraleqy Series'’! 
Fach game comes 
with its own game 
board. You use it to 
=, plan your Straleqy, 
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input that strategy through the keyboard and 
play out the action on your TV screen. 

Plus, Odyssey* offers over 50 games, 
including arcade, educational, sports and strat- 
eqy games. 

So lake the word of the Wizard of 
Odysse y. If you're looking for ee challenge 
ina video game, look to 
Odyssey’! For your near- & 
est dealer call (800) X. 
447-2882. In Illinois call 2a 
(800) 322-4400. er 
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Paradise that was virtually an instant re- 
play of Kleiser’s 1980 movie—so close, in 
fact, that Columbia sued (unsuccessfully) 
to enjoin its distribution. Unlike Lagoon, 
Paradise doesn't waste time with the kid 
stuff. Its two teenagers, Willie Aames and 
Phoebe Cates, improbably stumble upon 
# vast Oasis out in the middle of nowhere; 
the place seems equipped with just about 
every modern convenience except cloth- 
ing. In Zapped!, a good-humored send-up 
of Carrie, Scott Baio, as the telekinetical- 
ly gifted hero, uses his powers not to kill 
his fellow students but to strip them of 
their clothes at the school prom. Sounds a 
eood deal healthier than what Sissy 
Spacek did to her classmates in the earlier 
film. 

And then there are the innumerable 
spin-offs of dnamal House, the runaway 
hit of 1978. National Lampoon, the 
producer of Animal House, itself has no 
fewer than five currently in the works, 
including National Lampoon's Class Re- 
unton, The raunch is clearly on the rise 
in this vouth-oriented field, and nudity 
right along with it. As proof, there's Mel 
Simon's preduction of Porky's, which 
went through the roof this past summer. 
Porky's. for any late-comers, is the name 
of the dive where teenagers hang out 
hoping to make out with Cherry Forever 
(Susan Clark). a hooker who promises 
more than she delivers. FLAvBoY's Bruce 
Williamson rightly pegged the film as a 
“crotch-level salute to horny adolescence,” 
with most of its humor hitting distinctly 
below the belt. Writer-director Bob Clark 
opens his movie with a kid measuring his 





erection; following are such subtleties as 
a muddle-aged lady trymg to pull the 
“reproductive organ” off a guy who had 
stuck it through a hole giving onto the 
women’s showers. (The boys spend a lot 
of ume pecring through that hole—and 
so does the audience.) But because its 
high-spirited high schoolers, boys and girls 
together, are an attractive lot and because 
it delivers everything it promises (sleazy 
laughs and plenty of southern exposure), 
Porky's became one of the box-ofhce phe- 
nomena of a phenomenal box-ofhice year. 

It’s stall t00 early to talk about the box- 
office return on the new Cheech and 
Chong movic, Things Are Tough All 
Over, but the duo are also teenage fi- 
vorites, and their newest outing gives 
them the chance to appear in dual roles— 
as Pedro and the Man, and also as a pair 
of Bedouin brothers who eventually de- 
cide to make the boys porno stars. Cheech 
and Chong have never been shy about 
appearing in the bull (vide Cheech & 
Chong’s Nice Dreams), and neither are 
their wives—Rikki Marin and Shelby 
hiddis, who appear as French pastrieés— 
nor bosomy Evelyn Guerrero, this team's 
sexy version of the Marx Brothers’ Mar- 
garet Dumont. 

Unable to afford the likes of Cheech 
and Chong, the producers of such fare 
as The Beach Girls and Goin’ All the 
Way concentrate on cheerleaders, girls’ 
basketball teams and other assorted ath- 
Ietic types who need to shower occasion- 
ally. (The sex in these movies is generally 
very sanitary.) 

On the other hand, each year there are 





some few films that reach out to teenagers 
on their own level, tying them in to what 
they know and care about. Alan Parker's 
Pink Floyd The Wail, a visualization of 
one of the band’s most popular albums, 
is a case in point. The Wall focuses on 
the inner conflicts of Pink, a tremendous- 
ly successful rock star portraved by rock 
star Bob Geldof. It’s scarcely kid stuff, 
especially when Pink’s innate fear and 
hatred of women are vividly illustrated 
by animations of ordinary objects sud- 
denly tansformed into enormous vaginas 
that threaten to devour him. 

Even more directly beamed at the teen- 
age market have been the startling num- 
ber of science-hetion pictures released in 
1982, with Steven Spielberg's E.T. The 
Extra-Terrestrial leading the way; tt 
promises to become the most profitable 
movie of all time. Also high on the hist 
are such varied entries as Blade Runner, 
Megaforce and The Road Warrior, each 
offering disturbing glimpses of a_ post- 
nuclear world dominated by violence and 
destruction, and Star Trek HW: The 
Wrath of Khan and Disnev’s TRON, 
which take a decidedly more cheerful 
view of the gadgetry that lies before us. 

Although the horror films and the 
monster movies are closcly allied to sci- 
ence fiction not only im their reliance 
on special effects but also in their tar- 
geted audience, many have a kind of 
corrupt sexuality about them, especially 
when the monster comes from within, as 
it does so often these days. Such old-time 
movie creatures as King Kong, Godzilla 
and 1951's original Thing could crush 
you or mangle vou, but at least they were 
right out there where you could see them. 
Not so Jolin Carpenter's current Thing; 
like the tile character in Alten, it lives 
within its host. When it splits out, as it 
doés from time to time in the movie, it 
assumes many horrifying shapes—a_ sev- 
ered head on crablike legs, a suppurating 
embryo with double rows of teeth. Its 
attack is horrendous, like. a rape, as it 
forces itself into its victim's body. 

To a greater or lesser degree, that 
psychological rape occurs in just about 
every horror movie made these days. It's 
at the very core of Fox’s The Entity, 
based on Frank de Felitta’s widely read 
novel, which perhaps best exemplifies the 
sexual nature of those psychic attacks. In 
it, Barbara Hershey. a young widow liv- 
ing alone with her three small children, 
finds herself suddenly, savagely attacked 
and ravished by a brutal, unseen force 
that invades her room and penetrates her 
on her own bed. Poltergeist’s lutle 
Heather O'Rourke ts captured by un- 
known forces emanating from inside her 
TY set; although nobody in the picture 
makes the point, her abduction its clearly 
a case of child molestation (accompanied 
by spectacular special effects), Supernat- 
ural possession is also the key to The 
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ROBERT LUDLUM, 


House Where Eel Dwells, a Japanese- 
based ghost story in the grand wadition 
that requires the shades of a love triangle 
to go on haunting the house in which 
they died in 1840 until they're properly 
exorcised. Flash forward to the present, 
when American journalist Edward Al- 
bert, wife Susan George and daughter 
Amy Barrett move into the house and 
(with an assist from Doug McClure) be- 
gin to relive the events of more than 100 
years ago. A Zen monk attempts the ex- 
orcism but not before George, possessed 
by the spirit of her 1840 predecessor, 
wriggles out of her dress and proceeds to 
attack both Albert and McClure. 
Possession, in the deepest sense, lies 
at the core of Paul Schrader’s Cat People, 
a remake of a classic horror film of 1942 
with a significant difference. In 1942, 
everything was supggested—the transfor- 
mation of man (and woman) into the 
predatory black cat of the title, its noc- 
turnal prowlings, cven the legendary 
origins of the cat people. Not so in 
Schrader’s film. A highly stylized open- 
ing sequence shows an enormous black 
panther mounting a sacrificial virgin, and 
from that patring come the cat people— 
people who assume the form of humans 
most of the time but revert when sexually 
aroused to their feline killer condition. 
When Nastassia Kinski, one of them, 
falls in love with zookeeper John Heard, 
the jungle drums are already sounding. 
Wlule Heard ts still making up his mind 
berween Kinski and his former lady 
(Annette O'Toole), the film moves on to 
ifs Most powerful sequence—the harass- 
ment in a swimming pool of a naked 
O'Toole by a prowling black cat. Nor 
can one casily forget Kinski’s brother 
(Malcolm McDowell) shacking up with a 
New Orleans prostitute, then mangling 
her. All of which leads to the film's de- 
nouement: When Kinski finally gives in 
to her love for Heard, is she condemning 
him to a similar fate? Cat People has ev- 
ervthing—tncest, bestiality, oral sex, 
kinky sex, straight sex. Everything except 
the slightest compassion for anyone 
caught up in the toils of its chilling plot. 
Often chilling, too, are such strictly 
exploitationise items as  Bloodsucking 
Freaks, Forbidden World, A Stranger Is 
Watching, Vice Squad, Pisiting Hours— 
the list is endless—in which nubile young 
women are subjected to rape, sadistic 
tortures and horrible deaths. In Forbid- 
den World, blonde June (Chadwick, iry- 
ing to communicate with the film’s giant 
spiderlike mutant, is rewarded by having 
the thing stick one of its slimy tentacles 
up her crotch and out the back of her 
neck. [In Bloodsucking Freaks, sadistic 
showman Seamus O'Brien dispatches 
nude women by guillotine or power drill 
for pleasure and profit. This isn’t pre- 
cisely new: the phenomenon, tracing 
back to Friday the 13th (1980), was noted 


rather extensively in last year’s Sex in 
Cinema—along with the suggestion that 
“most writers todav really don't like wom- 
en very much.” What is most phenome- 
nal, however, 1s the numbers in which 
these sick, low-budget horror shows keep 
coming, At the American Film Market 
held in Los Angeles last spring, more 
than 60 such fextures—better than 25 
percent of all the pictures up for grabs— 
were screened for prospective distributors 
and exhibitors. That's a drop from 1981, 
when 95 new horror films were lensed, 
but until that backlog is absorbed—or 
until audience apathy sets in, whichever 
comes first—the unseen slasher will con- 
tinue to strike, the special-effects monsters 
will continue to destroy and the writers 
of this trash will continue to dream up 
new ways in which women can be de- 
meaned, degraded and disposed of. 
Obviously, it’s the market that says it 
all. For a ume, we heard a great deal 
about so-called women’s pictures—films 
that dealt sympathetically and under- 
standingly with the emerging conscious- 
ness of women as decision makers or 
opinion makers in our society. Suddenly, 
that trend has disappeared. In Holly- 
wood, the standard explanation is that 
there are just a handful of bankable 
female stars—Jacqueline Bisset, Jane 
Fonda, Barbra Streisand, maybe Jill Clay- 
burgh and Glenda Jackson if they're 
teamed with the right male lead. But 
the fact that a number of their profem- 
inist films, such as Clayburgh’s First Mon- 
day in October, didn’t fare too well at the 
box office probably had a lot more to do 
with the disappearance of the genre than 


the defeat of E.R.A. (or perhaps it was 
symptomatic of the defeat of E.R.A_). 
Clayburgh was back again this year, al- 
beit briefly, in Paramount's I’m Dancing 
as Fast as I Can, playing a pill-popping 
film maker. So who cares? Shoot the 
Moon co-stars Diane Keaton and Albert 
Finney as a couple whose marriage ts 
falling apart. The film demonstrates that 
she's far better at coping than he is, but 
since Finney is depicted as a total psy- 
chotic anyway, it’s not much of a con- 
test. Jane Fonda's Rollover, a melodrama 
about high finance, got lost somewhere 
in the computer print-outs. 

Looking to the major male stars, one 
can only be struck by the asexuality of 
their 1982 releases—Burt Reynolds ex- 
cepted, of course. Reynolds has a certain 
nage to live up to, and he manages 
quite nicely in both Sharky’s Machine 
and Yhe Best Little Whorehouse in 
Texas, no doubt because both offer him 
his favorite role—the freewheeling law 
ofhcer who prefers to put pleasure be- 
fore business. The pleasure is provided 
by lovely Rachel Ward in Sharky's, by 
Dolly Parton as the buxom madam in 
Whorehouse, But Sylvester Stallone 1s 
sull happily married to Talia Shire in 
Rocky (1, with nary a curvy blonde to 
distract him from defending lis title 
against brutish Clubber Lang (Mr. T.)- 
When wife Tuesday Weld walks out on 
him im Anthor' Author, leaving him 
with five kids, playwright Al Pacino finds 
temporary surcease with movie star Dyan 
Cannon—but not enough to move the 
film out of the PG category. Richard 
Pryor rates a nod in Some Aind of Hero 





“T like volcanoes—they never fake eruptions.” 
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for shacking up with gold-hearted prosti- 
tute Margot Kidder, but the script is too 
concerned with Pryor’s problems with the 
Army to develop that aspect of the story. 
And Cimt Eastwood's Firefox, a saga of 
Cold War espionage in which C lint is 
smugeled into the Soviet Union to steal 
a supersophisucated fighter plane, de- 
prives him of any female companionship 
whatever—even that of Sondra Locke. In 
Charles Bronson's Death Wish I, the ac- 
tion gets under way with the gang bang 
of his Mexican housekeeper and the kid- 
naping, rape and suicide of his catatonic 
daughter; after that, bent on hunting 
down the culprits, Bronson has no time 
at all for his ladyfriend, radio reporter 
jill freland. 

For any deeper appreciation of what 
really goes on between the sexes, It was 
a good idea to look abroad this year- 
Australia, for example, continues to dis- 
play the arufacts of its remarkable ren- 
aissance with Don’s Party, made m 1976 
by Bruce Beresford but released here only 
this vear. With a deep bow to Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, it's about 11 
friends who assemble for an election- 
night party. As the night and the drink- 
ing go on, the aggressions, the pretensions, 
the Itbidos all hang out. Superbly per- 
formed, the film is an all-out attack 
on both the social values and the sexual 
mores of the upper middle class. “That al- 
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so seems to be the motivation behind 
John Duigan’s Winter of Our Dreams, 
which unites Judy Davis (of My Brilliant 
Career) with Bryan Brown (of Breaker 
Morant). She's a prostitute and a junkie 
who wants to kick the habit and leave the 
profession: he’s a onetime activist whose 
idea of noncomformity Is to introduce 
the girl into his home. (His wife has a 
younger lover, anyway.) Marred by a too- 
pat ending, tt's still fascinating as a 
glimpse of the seamy side of Svdney's 
street life and for its insights into rela- 
tions between the sexes down under. It's 
apparent, for one thing, that women’s 
lib barely exists there; it’s a man's world, 
and many of the better films, from My 
Brilliant Career to the current Monkey 
Grip, are centered on women who have 
the strength and courage to break out of 
the conventional mode. Monkey, featur- 
ing a brilliant performance by Noni 
Hazelhurst, concerns the efforts of a thor- 
oughly lrberated divorcee to help a junkie 
while maintaining her own freedom to 
be with other men. The rarity of that 
kind of independence is, by implication, 
underscored in Bereslord’s Puberty Blues, 
in which the high school girls’ highest 
aspiration is to root (have sex) with 
them favorite beach boys. 

Despite the rising tide of competition 
from down under, the French still enjoy 
a comfortable edge with We art-house 
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crowd, people who want films that are 
more mature, more intellectual, more ar- 
ustic than those they usually get from 
Hollywood—with a little bit of sex, too. 
While the 1982 vintage was hardly out- 
standing, we did see the controversial 
Beau Pere, featuring a relationship be- 
tween a 14-year-old girl and her lecherous 
Just Jaeckin’s new, styl- 
ishly mounted version of Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover, with lovely Sylvia Kristel as 
the lady in question; and Memozrs of a 
French Whore, co-starring Muiou-Miou 
and Maria Schneider, the frank, autobio- 
graphical account of prostitute Jeanne 
Cordelier’s attempts to quit the profes 
sion. Pierre Rissient, a noted French pub- 
licist turned film maker, sensitively 
probes in Five and the Skin the psyche 
and the sexual fantasies—and the de- 
baucheries—of a Frenchman living in 
Manila. But it’s first-trme director Jean- 
Jacques Beineix's Diva that continues to 
be the year’s most popular French entry 
on the American circuit. Hailed by most 
critics, it's a scintillating little thvriller 
that begins when a postal delivery boy 
illegally tapes the voice of his idol, statu- 
esque soprano Wilhelmenia Wiggins 
Fernandez, and his cassette gets mixed 
up with the taped confessions of a mur- 
dered prostitute that indict some of the 
most powerlul politicians in Paris. 

a runaway success, 
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fact—was Madly in Love, co-starring ath- 
letic Adriano Celentano and beautiful 
Ornella Muti in a joyous variation on 
Roman Holiday. Muti plays the spoiled 
princess of a mythical kingdom, Celen- 
tano a Roman bus driver who falls in 
love with her—and the two live happily 
ever after. Doing well in this country 
after its premiere at the Chicago and New 
York film festivals 1s Passtone d’Amore. 
It’s a kind of ironic Beauty and the Beast 
in which handsome officer Bernard Girau 
deau, in the midst of a torrid affair with 
lovely Laura Antonelli, is suddenly trans- 
ferred to a post at which the only avail- 
able woman is a horrendous hag (Valeria 
D'Obici). But, as the girl in Perrault’s 
fairy tale learned years ago, beauty 1s sim- 
ply in the eye of the beholder. Passione 
raises the question of how important 
looks are in a male-female relationship 
but doesn’t attempt an answer. 

The big films from Germany were Das 
Boot—World War Two as seen from 
inside a German U-boat—and the Oscar- 
winning Mephisto. At 512,000,000) the 
most expensive German movie ever 


made, Das Boot’s sexual activity ts lim- 
ited to a roistering land-based party be- 
fore the youthful seamen shove off, 
resulting in a short-arm imspecuiion at 
sea; alter that, it is strictly men without 
women. Mephisto, a Hungarian—West 
German coproduction, also harks back 
to the Hitler era, telling the story of an 
ambitious actor (well played by Klaus 
Maria Brandauer) who uses women ruth- 
lessly to advance himself in the artistic 
circles of the Third Reich. Black actress 
Karin Boyd registers strongly, if briefly, 
as the actor's spirited mistress. 

Death from drugs this year claimed the 
incredibly talented and prolific Rainer 
Werner Fassbinder, but not before he had 
completed one of his best films, Veronika 
Voss—based, ironically, on the life of 
actress Sybille Schmitz, who died of drug 
addiction. More successful in the Ameri- 
can market place, however, has been a 
movie that Fassbinder might have made— 
Christiane F., the true story of a 13-year- 
old prostitute and drug addict and how 
she got that way. Directed by young UI- 
rich Edel, it's so shocking that French 





“Mr.and Mrs. Albert Delaware? 
We're from the Government, and we'd like to see your 
license for that sort of thing!” 


censors recommended that it be shown 
only to children—as an object lesson. 

And from Brazil comes J Love You, 
which, if nothing else, confirms dark- 
eyed Sonia Braga (previously seen here 
in Dona Flor and Her Two Husbands) 
as an international sex star of the first 
magnitude. (She is, in fact, currently 
working with Marcello Mastroianni on 
Gabriela for an MGM/UA release.) One 
critic suggested that / Love You might 
better be tided Last Bossa Nova in Rio, 
and he’s not too far wrong. Braga and 
*aulo César Pereio find each other after 
both have been through unhappy love 
affairs and test each other for the next 
90 minutes. She's terrific, He—well, let's 
just say he’s not likely to make it as an 
international male sex star. 

The fine line that separates art-house 
erotica such as J Love You from domestic 
porno such as Roommates is growing 
finer all the time. Basically, i comes 
down to whether or not actual penetra- 
tion shots are shown. In Roommates, they 
are (though, presumably, an R-rated ver- 
sion is being prepared for exposure on 
cable TV). But the makers of hard-core 
sex movies have finally discovered that 
they can no longer make it on fucking 
alone. There's just too much competition 
out there. What all of them are looking 
for is the crossover film, the movie that 
will appeal to both the raincoated regu- 
lars and the carriage trade. For a while, at 
least, Roommates seemed to be the an- 
swer; It played in New York at two non- 
porno houses. With escalating production 
costs, patronage by the “irregulars” has 
become increasingly important. [here are 
now genuine porn stars: Samantha Fox, 
Veronica Hart, Annette Haven, Chelsea 
Manchester, John Leslie, Ron Jeremy, 
Richard Pacheco and—welcomed back 
to hard-core—Harry Reems. But the 
triple-X field, through its Adult Film 
Association of America, is aiming not on- 
ly for acceptability but also for respecta- 
bility. The A.F.A.A. even stages, in Los 
Angeles, its own annual version of the 
Academy Awards, handing out not Os. 
cars but Eroticas. You could see more 
flesh in a Disney movie than there was on 
display at this year's postawards dinner, 
held at Los Angeles’ classy Hyatt Regency 
hotel. Although Screw magazine's Al 
Goldstein made a colorful entrance at the 
cocktail party earlier, suspended from a 
crane in Superman tights and chains, the 
ballroomful of black-tied exhibitors and 
distributors and their sedately gowned 
wives looked for all the world like a 
scene from a serviceclub convention. 
Meanwhile, in X-rated movyiehouses and 
in darkened living rooms across the coun- 
try, spectators were presumably having 
a good deal more fun watching the action 
on cinema screen or on video cassette. 
‘There's a message here somewhere. 
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FRANK AND MOON UNIT ZAPPA 


(continued from page 175) 





“When Moon was young, she announced that she 


wanted to change her name... 


to Beautyheart.” 





school. The kids all talk about “How 
many bathrooms you got in your house?” 
and that kind of thing. 


fis 


PLAYBOY: Do you go to P.T.A. meetings 
at the school? 
FRANK: I go down to the school. I don't 
belong to the P-T.A., but whenever there 
are plays and musicals and things like 
aa that [ can attend, 1 go. And, no, 
I don’t help them with their homework. 
I'm not competent to do that. If they 
need any advice in my field of expertise, 
it’s there any time, But the stuff thev're 
doimg now 1s outside my specialization. 


8. 


PLAYBoY: We read that David Bowie's 
n, Zowie, now prefers to be called Joe. 
How do your children—Moon Unit, 
Dweezil, Ahmet and Diva—like their 
names? 
FRANK: They don't have any problems 
with their names. Remember, they're go- 
ing to school in the Valley. They've got 
some other weird names down there. 
When Moon was young, she came in and 
announced that she wanted to change 
her name. I said, “Fine. what do you 
want to change it to?” She said, “Beau- 
tyheart.” So that blew over after a while. 
And before Diva was born, Ahmet came 
in and said, “I have the perfect name for 
my new little sister.” ‘cause he was con- 
vinced it was going to be a girl. I said, 
“Yeah, really? What do you think we 
should call her?” He said, “Bone Sauce.” 
That one didn’t work. [ liked Diva bet- 
tcr, because she was screaming louder 
than the other babies in the hall at the 
hospital where she was born. 


9. 


PLayBoy: Some people are surprised that 
you've written for and worked with sev- 
eral of the world’s best symphonies. 
Where do classical music and rock 
roll meet? 

FRANK: I don’t think that classical in 
the ordinary sense has anything to do 
with rock 'n’ roll. When I write music 
tor orchestra, if it ever gets played, it will 
be consumed by a rock-'n’-roll audience, 
not by the same people who go to see Bee- 
thoven's Fifth. Most music in the United 
States is consumed only because of its 
fashionable function in relation to a 
given person's lifestyle. If you're a very 
modernisuic kind of person with modern 
ham and so forth, you will not go and 





gig hear country-and-western music, even if 


you like it. There are cultural boxes that 
people put themselves into. and they 
stay there. For people who have a hard 
time figuring out the way the world 
works, I guess it helps. 


10. 


PLAYBOY: Are you an exception, com- 
fortable at a rock show and at an L.A, 
Philharmonic concert? 

FRANK: The fact ts, 1 do neither. I don't 
go to see the L.A. Philharmonic, be- 
cause I don't think it’s very good and 
its repertoire cloesn’'t entice me out of 

I 


the house. I dont go to rock shows, 
because I'm not interested in’ what's 
being played at rock shows. I would 


buy a ticket to see the Chicago Sym- 
phony play dreana, by Edgard Varése, 
for imstance. But that ain't gonna hap- 
pen, so In staying home. Boulez is my 
favorite conductor. A lot of people think 
he’s too cerebral. A lot of conductors 
like to look good while POSUSIDR: and 
they wave their arms around a lot—a 
series of useless gestures that ae t tell 
the musicians where the beat is. And if 
the beat isn’t clear. the musicians don't 
play the notes all at the same time. the 
way they ought to, so the chords don’t 
stack up right. With some music, such 
as slovenly romantic sleaze, i's no big 
deal, but I lke a more rhythmic ap- 
proach, and Boulez has always been 
careful about that. 


PLAyYBoy: Would you get dressed up in 
a suit and we—or even a tuxedo—il 
the occasion called for 11? 
FRANK: Well, I have many suits and ties. 
] mean, Ive been to court belore. Ive 
got all the costumes necessary to deal 
with the world. I even own a tuxedo. 
but 1 very seldom wear it. ve got a suit 
by Giorgio Armani and another one by 
Yves Saint Laurent and another one by 
some Italian whose name I can’t remem- 
ber. I've always had suits. As a matter of 
fact, one time, I went to the Grammy 
Awards in this beautiful blue suit and 
no shirt. Try it some time. Got a suit? 
Wear it without a shirt. It looks great. 
especially if you've got a tan. You got 
to do your neck, though. Hold a ciga- 
rette lighter up there. 

12. 


F + 


PLAYBOY: Describe the state of rock ‘n 
roll. 

FRANK: The state olf radio determines 
the state of rock ‘n’ roll. A healthy so- 


ciety would not tolerate what's going on 
the air right now. That broadcasting is 
in the state it is tells me there are a 
lot of people out there who like it, who 
crave it—and they're fucked. It's like 
ostrich time; stick your head in the 
sand. People give up, they're afraid of 
the future. The biggest things that sell 
are the noncontent records—records thit 
sound OK but say nothing—and all of 
them sound the same. I'm a pretty good 
listener. but I find it difficult to tell the 
difference between REO Speedwagon 
and Journey. They all blend together 
because it’s planned that way. The radio 
becomes wallpaper to your lifestyle. Cer- 
tain types of themes and ideas are re- 
peated over and over again. You turn 
on the radio to your favorite station that 
plays those special kinds of noises. And 
it wiggers the same response over and 
over again. Ir becomes your life. 


13. 


PLaysoy: What kind of mail do you 
ect? 

FRANK: A lot of it is just complimentary- 
type stuff and a lot of “Can you help 
me with my personal problems?" stuff. 
Although I haven't answered any mail 
recently. last year J] was pretty good 
about it. | didn't answer the stuff from 
deranged, crazy people. There are 
people with weird interpretations of my 
songs—like, one guy wrote me and told 
me he ‘figured out” /diol Bastard Son. 
He figured that Ronnie is Ronald Rea- 
gan and Kenny is Ted Kennedy. He 
was wrong. The song is about two broth- 
ers named Ronnie and Kenny. In back 
of their house was a shed or a garage or 
something. At one point, Kenny. the 
younger brother, had moved into the 
shed for some reason. There was no 
toilet there, and he and this other guy 
would piss in these canning jars. In- 
stead of dumping them out, they would 
pour them into these big crocks. Soon, 
they had gallons of piss. It got to be such 
a thing that evervbody in the neighbor- 
hood would come over and piss in these 
fucking crocks. They had these crocks 
of piss sitting in their garage. Then these 
things started growing in there, swim- 
ming around in these crocks, and to 
this day. nobody knows what they were 
or where they came from. Finally, their 
father found out about it and made 
them pour the whole thing down the to1- 
let—not m the gutter, not in the 
street, not on the lawn but down the 
toilet, ORK, so I figure, if those things 
are alive and living in piss, you pour 
them down the toilet and flush it and 
these things are probably this big in the 
sewers underneath Ontario, which is 
where it happened. While Kenny is do- 
ing this, Ronnie is living in the bed- 
room with this guy named Dwight. They 
used to save their snot on a window 


over Ronmie’s bed. Just like everybody 
would piss in the jar, every night they 
would contribute of couple of boogers to 
this window, until you couldn't see 
through it. Just, you know, little kids 
having a good time. So I wrote a couple 
of songs about it: Let’s Make ihe Water 
furn Black and Idiot Bastard Son, 

14. 
PLAYBoY: You've said that your best 
audience is in the New York area and 
that the East Coast is your element. 
Why, then, are you living in Los Angeles? 
FRANK: You got any idea how much 
space this complex occupies? Do you 
know how much it would cost to put 
this in Manhattan? You couldn't do it. 
And besides that. I've got green grass 
and trees and a swimming pool that my 
kids can have a good time in. I don't 
like Los Angeles, but [ live here because 
of my work—all the equipment that 1 
need is ten minutes away. But [ don’t 
like the people here; I don’t like the 
values of the area. It’s so bleak, People 
pretend to have culture, but there is 
no cultural life here at all. I stay, but 
IT stay in my house. and I guarantee you 
that there is something going on in my 
house. As far as being a participant in 
the local scene, that’s not for me. I ig- 
nore all party invitations. 

15. 
pLaysoy: Let's clear one thing up: 
There have been reports that you have 
a panty fettsh and have encouraged 
women in your audiences to take theirs 
off and throw them up to you onstage. 
Well? 
FRANK: A few years ago, in Philadelphia, 
a girl approached the stage and pitched 
up this littke pair of blue panties. I knew 
that the drummer and one of the other 
guys in the band liked to sniff girls’ un- 
derpants, so as soon as she pitched them 
up, | made the drummer get off the 
stand and come down and sniff them. 
He did and immediately pretended to 
vag and faint and rolled all over the 
stage. The audience loved it. The girl, 
however, was somewhat chagrined, but 
T have it on good authority that the 
panties were semilethal. Anyway, I de- 
cided that since the people seemed to 
enjoy that so much, every night, we 
would invite girls to take their panties 
off and throw them up to us. But when 
I looked out at the audience, 1 realized 
how many of the girls were wearing 
pants. To assist them, I came up with 
helpful ways for them to take their 
panties off without taking down their 
Levis. I suggested, if they were wearing 
bikini panties, that they rip them on 
the sides and pull them off that way. If 
they were wearing those big, ugly cot- 
ton jobs, I told them to go back to the 
toilet. We did collect a large quantity 
of panucs—hundreds of them. We gave 


them to an artist in Colorado named 
Emily James, and she’s making a wall 
hanging out of them. She'll eventually 
exhibit it. 
16. 

PLAYBOY: Do you take drugs? 

FRANK: I don't take drugs. I don’t ad- 
vise anybody else to take drugs. I think 
they are bad. I fire people from the 
band and the crew if they use drugs, 
not because I wish to rule their lives 
but because—espectally m= Europe—if 
you're in possession of some illicit sub- 
stance. you'll go to jail and they'll treat 
you mean, 

Drugs don’t appeal to me. Have you 
ever tried to have a conversation with 
a dope fend? They got nothin’ to say. 
Theyre dead people. It's not lke I 
like to sit around and talk with people, 
‘cause [ don’t. I prefer to just do my 
work and get on with it. About the 
only time I have a conversation with 
anybody is when I'm domg an_miter- 
view. And even when I’m working, the 
fewer words said, the better. The vast 
majority of people in this country are 
using one kind of drug or another all 
the time. It’s the only thing that keeps 
them from going totally ape-shit with 
the way things actually are. But that’s 
creating part of the problem, because 
the drugs help you hide. 


17. 


pLAysoy: You don't have any vices? 
FRANK: I wouldn't say that. I smoke a 
pack and a half. two packs a day and 
drink gallons of coffee. I'll drink a bit 
of wine if I can get a good bottle, and 
occasionally, I'll drink whiskey. 


18. 


PLAYBOY: Another rock institution, of 
course, 16 the groupie. Do groupies help 
or hinder rock ‘n’ roll? 

FRANK: Usually, there are resident group- 
ies who come with the halls no matter 
who is playing. They're part of the 


furniture. I'm glad they're there, be- 
cause that’s who fucks the crew and the 
other guys in the band. I'm not inter- 
ested in those girls, but I'm all in favor 
of it for the others. When you go on 
the road, the more gills who get 
pooched, the happier the whole tour is. 
That's the key to a happy tour. The 
band and the crew that don't get laid 
when they go out there are the meanest. 
grouchiest, most unpleasant bunch ol 
people to hang out with. “Go out and 
get pooched.” I tell them. But ['m not 
interested in the girls who come to the 
hall for that purpose. | don't find them 
amusing. I like women full blown, with 
credentials. You know—an actual, func- 
tioning brain. 

There was one groupie I wrote about 
on the Fillmore alban who wouldn't 
fuck the guy unless he sang her hts 
hit single first. That's a true story. It hap- 
pened to the two guys in the Turtles 
who were in the band with me at. the 
time. She wanted them to sing Happy 
Yogether. And they did; you Know, be- 
cause why not? 


19. 


PLAYBOY: Of what clubs are you a mem- 
ber? 

FRANK: I belong to the Greater Los An- 
geles Zoo Association. That's it. 


20. 


riayboy: The image of Frank Zappa ts 
that of a wild and outrageous person. Is 
that just an image? 

FRANK: I'm really quite wild and out- 
rageous but in ways that people wouldn't 
recognize. Today, if you actually work 
I8 hours a day and you like it, that’s 
pretty outrageous. And if you don't 
compromise and don't put up with a 
bunch of bullshit and you punch your 
way through life, which I kind of man- 
age to do on the budget available to me, 
that’s out-fucking-rageous. 


nde 


“Oh, stop your bitching ... you knew I was a lousy 
housekeeper before you married me!” 
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WOMEN OF BRANIFF 


(continued from page 101) 





“Tt was a dream job. I would fly to Boston for the 
weekend for a lobster dinner, one confessed.” 





to unload baggage. We walked through 
an empty terminal. It was like a scene 
from The Twilight Zone.” 

Others weren't so lucky. Teresa Tid- 
well was driving in her car. It was rain- 
ing. She heard on the radio, “If you 
have a Braniff ticket, throw it out.” 

Zebbie Mussick was watching cable 
TV. “VYhere were no commercials, no 
news bulletins. A friend called with the 
news," 

“I never thought it would go under,” 


AS | 











“The usual, sir?” 


said Jan Whitaker, “though we knew 
there was trouble. I had spent the past 
few months pitching in. I worked be- 
hind a ticket counter for free, on my 
days off, just to help out.” 

It wasn’t enough. Braniff had ex- 
panded too rapidly. Suddenly, it found 
itself more than $750,000,000 in debt. 
The failure was major news in The 
Wall Street Journal. When pLayvBoy 
Senior Photography Editor Jeff Cohen 
read the story, he ignored the figures 





ULES, DLCISE. 


and wondered about the people in- 
volved. Two and a half years earlier, 
PLAYBOY had recruited flight attendants 
for a major pictorial. Some had been 
fired for appearing in the magazme. Jan 
Whitaker, the Braniff volunteer, had 
kept her clothes on. “Harding Lawrence, 
the chief executive officer of Braniff, 
actually called me to thank me for keep- 
ing my clothes on. He thought it was a 
victory for Branift.” 

Cohen also wondered whether or not 
some of the women who were reluctant 
before would be willing to pose now. 
We sent out feelers. Seventy five women 
showed up for the interview and the 
test shots. For some, it was a farewell 
gesture to Branilf. For others, it was a 
fantasy; they had always wanted to be 
photographed by rLaynoy—the ulumate 
compliment, a bona fide morale booster. 

These women are defiantly independ- 
ent. It is the nature of the beast. They 
chose a career that was based on free- 
dom. They could choose their hours, 
their routes. They could see the world. 
They were competent career women 
with incredible fringe benefits. “It was 
a dream job. I would fly to Boston for 
the weekend for a Jobster dinner,” 
one confessed to us. “I could never be- 
lieve it was real.” They all spoke with 
longing of their favorite cities. “You 
can’t imagine what it’s like to stroll 
through Rothenburg. Europe is so 
quaint. The castles. The cobblestones. 
The feather quilts. The flowers tn the 
windows.” These women made their 
own memories. They were experienced 
travelers, able to survive in alien cities. 
Think about that the next time you 
complain about taking a business trip. 

For some, the job was a matter of 
time, not distance. They could schedule 
their flights to accommodate second 
careers, relationships, hobbies. Some 
modeled. Others worked out—keeping 
their bodies fit through aerobics, run- 
ning, horseback riding, skiing, swim- 
ming, dance. They had time to develop 
a good backhand. (As you can see, they 
are incredibly fit.) Some painted. Some 
partied. They had the time to get good 
at something. 

AH of these women are possessed of a 
fierce yore de vivre. They wanted it all. 
And they reacted to the demise of 
Braniff with a singular pride and a 
touch of nostalgia. They would miss fly- 
ing. “There was a closeness, a camara- 
derie. Phe job was always fun, because 
we mide it that way. PIL miss the com- 
pany of the other attendants. It was a 
once-in-a-lifetime experience. I never 
thought { would have a job like that. I 
can't believe Vll find something else as 
good.” Potential employers, take note: 
These women are a natural resource. 
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Photographed at Leeming House, Lake Ullswater, England 


AUSTIN REED OF REGENT STREET: 
CLOTHING IN THE GREAT BRITISH TRADITION 


British through and through. In the soft English Shetland fabrics of premium wool, 
loomed in Britain. In fall-right colors inspired by England's Lake District. In the 
quintessential British styling of both men’s and women’s clothing by London's famed 
Austin Reed of Regent Street, tailored line-for-line in the United States. 


AUSTIN REED ssf 


OF REGENT STREETq@~ * | 
101 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606, ©1982 Hart Services, Inc. 
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“Not tonight, Sh rimpson.” 
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HANDICAPPING 





are written on the wind by people who 
bet horses that remind them of some- 
thing sweet. During a practice round 
before the World Series of Handicap- 
ping, I stood at the rail with a woman 
who had bet $50 on a horse named Earl's 
[ce Chest. I had studied the horse in the 
Racing Form and marked a skull and 
crossbones beside its name in the margin, 

“My first husband,” she said to me. 
blushing. “was named Earl.” 

Even thouch T wuessed that he was fat 
and 50, he could have outrun this horse. 

Farls Ice Chest started crisply bur 
wilted on the turn to home and finished 
somewhere in the middle of the pack. 
Qld Earl must have been a little slaw on 
the draw. too, because the woman merely 
sighed and shrugeed, like she was used to 
coming up empty-handed. 

Lets assume. for the sake of conver- 
sation, that T had picked the winner in 
that race. (Unfortunately, 1 had bet a 
horse that listed a bit to the starboard 
side. When my horse crossed the finish 
line, a didn't look Ike the jockey was 
carrying a whip. It looked like he was 
holding a cane out so he and hes mount 
wouldn't bump into anvihing. This 
track dnuln't need a vet. It needed an 
optometrist.) Had T picked the winner, 
Farl’s ex-wife and all the other losers 
would have paid me and all the other 
winners after the track had taken its cut. 
A track takes about 17 percent off the 
top each race. which at first glance sug- 
rests that winning money consistently at 
the races is about as likely as winning a 
Teddy bear at the fair by knocking over 
pewter milk bottles with rolled-up socks. 

What vou have to remember, though. 
is that the track brings together, under 
one rool, guys in tweed over denim and 
dolls in tieht jeans and cowgirl booties 
who wouldn't know a winner if it bit 
them on the keister. Your cOMpeltion at 
# race track is, for the most part, people 
who regard gambling money as enter- 
Lainiment money—pecople who expect to 
lose. Vl gladly tip the tack 17 percent 
lor the opportunity to trade shots in the 
dark with tourists whose hunches fre- 
quently come from their childhood or 
their ciaries. 

The real reason | prefer horse racing 
to other gambles is what happens alter 
vou lose your ass. 

It stings, just like when the blackjack 
dealer digs up the last five on earth or 
when the stupid basketball team you bet 
on lets the opposition stuff one at the 
buzzer. one that alfects the point spread, 
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(continued from page 138) 


your head to spin. But when you make 
a losing bet on the wheel or on the felt 
in Las Vegas or Atlantic City, the ma- 
jority of the money goes to a gigantic 
corporation and is plowed back into the 
community only imdirectly—for exam- 
ple. when a pit boss goes to have his 
pinkie ring reset. 

When you make a bet with a bookie 
and lose. God only knows where that 
money goes. but I doubt that it's to poor 
children. When I lose a big bet at the 
track. I always pretend my money goes 
to a guy who needs a hearing aid or a 
hietle old woman with no teeth. 

At the World Series of Handicapping, 
you bet play money. You pay 5300 to 
enter. and then. if you hit enough win- 
ners, they give vou a check. Last year. 


when I was there, it was 545.000, This | 


year thev ll double that. Each finalist 
starts with an imagiary bank roll of 
SLOOO, and after three consecutive days 
of racing 





there are ten races a day—the 
top five finishers are rewarded with prize 
money; the 85 (this year 145) other con. 
testants get to keep their name tags. 

You must bet every race. You can bet 
as little as two dollars. You get 25 races— 
two-and-a-half-days’ worth—to establish 
a limit for vour win, place and show bet- 
ting. If. for example, after 25 races your 
biggest win bet was S500, then during 


the last five races on the third day, that's | 
the most you can bet to win. This rule | 


keeps a person from blowing a buncli of 


two-dollar bets, then going all or nothing | 


on along shot late in the contest. 

The final-round contestants are made 
up of about one third seeded prolession- 
als—writers and handicappers—and two 
thirds amateurs who have qualified at 


one of the four prelimimary tournaments | 


in Grantville. So manv amateurs entered 
the [981 tournament that the four pre- 


liminaries were filled by pulling Names 


from a vat. 

This is the only world championship 
in which there is no rule stipulating that 
the winner has to know what the hell he 
or she is doing. 

° 

Some race tracks are dilhicult to get to 
and uncomfortable once you're there. 

The last time I went to Belmont Park 
in New York. | rode the subway and a 
cranky old man sat on my lap. I was then 
tossed out ol a box seat because I wasn't 
wearing a tre. 


A lew years ago. I was about side- | 


swiped trying to get to Santa Anita, 
which is near Los Angeles. Cars on those 
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freeways are considered legally stalled if 
they aren't going 50 miles per hour. 

The Penn National Race Course, the 
home of the World Series of Handicap- 
ping, is in the middle of a field at the 
base of the Appalachian foothills, which 
glow in October. There is no_ traffic, 
unless you count things that hop or 
crawl. The grandstand looks out of 
place, as if a tornado had dropped it in 
the field. 

You can drive right up to a door at 
Penn National, park on a paved lot, 
walk in five minutes before post time 
and get a seat anywhere—including, I 
might add, on a horse. At small wacks 
such as Penn, your investment is [re- 
quently carried around the horn by a 
rider without much experience at weav- 
ing beyond Atari. ] have plants older 
than some of those jockeys. 

Penn National is open all year. Con- 
sequently, the people who work the bet- 
ting windows are friendly locals who 
don't try to palm quarters due you. The 


regulars may pick your brain but never 
your pocket, 

Grantville, which is about a mile from 
the track, is made up of a laundromat, 
a few neat houses and churches with tall 
stecples; and it is typical of the burgs 
and the townships of this part of Penn- 
sylvania. It is as though, 75 years ago, 
an aspiring city planner did his lab work 
here before moving east to design for the 
record. The towns seem incomplete, as 
if the architect had designed a general 
store and a couple of shops, stepped back 
and said, “Thus isn't quite right.” Then 
everybody piled into the truck and went 
15 miles down the road to try again. 

The area is neither wilderness nor 
crowded. Just when you start wondering 
which berries may be edible if you have 
car trouble. you crest a hill and find 
another of those villages m progress. 

I found Grantville on the third try. 

A woman in the laundromat said, “It’s 
right here,” and she pointed at the third 
washer from the end. as though that were 
the geographical center ol town. Hershey 





“T always get laid before a stockholders’ meeting— 
it loosens me up.” 


is only a 15-minute drive from Penn 
National, and it is a perfect place to 
cure the blues. The air there 1s semt- 
sweet with the smell of chocolate. Choc- 
olate is thought by scientists to help cure 
depression, so many of those competing 
in the handicapping finals stayed m 
Hershey and lapped up the atmosphere. 

October in southeastern Pennsylvania 
is the perfect time of year for horse 


Tracing. 


There is a bite in the air. 

That's a Three Mile Island joke ] 
heard from a wattress who offered to 
light my cigarette by placing her finger 
to its tip. Three Mile Island is near 
Harrisburg, where, if you have been liv- 
ing right, you land. Penn National 1s 
only 30 to 45 minutes from Harrisburg 
International as the crow flies. The last 
crow that attempted the trip was hit by 
a semi; the freeways are a little hectic. 

I flew from Washington, D.C., to Har- 
risburg on a contraption that had wings 
and motors above the windows. It looked 
like a seaplane. 

“Not the jet, the one over there,” the 
ticket agent said after he announced that 
my flight was available for boarding. It 
looked to me like it had been available 
for boarding since 1955. I had not been 
in a propeller job in many years, and it 
took some getting used to. J had tor- 
gotten how to sit with my head between 
my knees and how to use the bathroom 
while being banged off the walls. 

We never attained an air speed that 
made me feel like we were slicing 
through this clear October afternoon. 
Once we reached our cruising altitude 
and the captain turned off the No FISHING 
sign, though, we did show a couple of 
motorcycles our exhaust. That was after 
we had taxied so far that I thought we'd 
show them our tracks. 

The landing at. Harrisburg was slow 
but exciting. We followed the Susque- 
hanna River to the runway. When we 
dipped down the first time, a woman 
below us pulled her children close to her 
bosom in case we tried to snatch her 
loved ones and tote them off to our nest. 

Most of the finalists for the big tour- 
nament were from Eastern cities and 
they drove in. The commuter flight I 
took is much better for morale, and I 
recommend it without reservation. You 
jest get on it and when you land, you 
feel like you're already on a lucky streak. 

. 

The first day was one of grand arriv- 
als. I about fainted several times just 
from being in the same room with all 
the big hitters. 

An Oriental gentleman from New 
York arrived and consulted with a hulk- 
ing associate who, according to rumor, 
knew the position of every dirt clod on 
the Penn National track. 

Andrew Beyer of The Washingion 
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Post looked sharp and carried a {fat 
briefcase. Somebody said it might be full 
of C-notes. Beyer wrote a book called 
My $50,000 Year at the Races. He takes 
his racing very seriously and is not the 
kind of guy you would chuck under the 
chin aaa ask whom he liked in the fea- 
ture. Everybody has his favorite Andrew 
Beyer story. Mine is the one in which 
he goes to a betting window and says to 
the clerk in his deep, rich voice, “I'd 
like a lour-dollar win on number three, 
a six-dollar place on number four and a 
$20,000 exacta on four—five.” Andy is an 
expert at exacta wagering—picking the 
top two horses of a race in their order 
of finish—and he has been known to bet 
them up. 

I met Nick Horvath, professional 
seed and one of the favorites, who works 
for a Harrisburg newspaper. He looked 
a little sleepy. The word was Nick had 
been awake the past couple of weeks 
looking up past performances that were 
not listed in the Form. If a horse had 
finished second in a race in Cold Fanny, 
Wyoming. in 1976, Nick knew about 1t. 

Randy Sonderman. who writes for a 
publication called Turf Flash, which 
picks winners at tracks all over the coun- 
try, worked off a little excess energy by 
hurdling some benches out by the rail. 
Randy assured me that if he didn’t have 
a breakdown, he’d win the contest. He 
had been at Penn National for a month 
or so, getting ready. 

Mike Warren showed up in a splendid 
corduroy suit that accented his perfectly 
styled hair. At first, 1 thought it was 
somebody like Fabian. Warren is a pro- 
fessional handicapper best known for his 
football predicting service based in Balti- 
more. His associates acted like they would 
begin spraying perfume in the air at any 
moment. Warren seemed a litthe removed 
from the grubbiness of a race track. 
When he made a bet, the spectators 
swooned and frequently went to a win- 
dow to invest something in one of his 
big picks. Warren made 20 bets during 
the first two days of the tournament, lost 
them all, which is damned near impos- 
sible, and returned to the relative secu- 
rity of the gridiron trenches, where, at 
least, the warriors won't lift a leg on you 
in public. 

I had already met a contestant named 
Nathan (he was not one of the Detroit 
Nathans, though), Marty “The Lock” 
Blum and the guy who went to the bath- 
room every five minutes; I doubted that 
anvbody more colorful existed. 

During the tournament's first hour, 
Blum introduced himself to me several 
times and in each instance said, “I'm a 
lock to win this thing,” as if the rest of 
us Should just go on home. 

Then: “Meet Kelso Sturgeon,” 
the tournament ofhcials said. 

I looked over his shoulder toward the 


one of 


925 paddock. 1 thought Kelso Sturgeon was 


a horse. Instead, he was a huge, friendly 
man who works for a racing magazine. 
Five years ago, Sturgeon tmvented the 
World Series of Handicapping. It was 
like meeting the guy who thought up 
the halftime number, which cnables a 
person to bet a pro football game after 
two quarters and perhaps salvage a rot- 
ten pregame hunch. 

With a name like that, [ expected 
Kelso Sturgeon to be big but not nearly 
so pleasant. He went broke competing 
in the finals as a professional seed, but 
he was the happiest loser in the joint 
because his contest had become so pop- 
ular. That man ought to get a penny 
every ume a horse race is run in this 
country, the way inventors get rovaltes 
on their far less intriguing games. 

It’s almost impossible to concentrate 
in the presence of so many celebrities. 
And, besides. just between you and me, 
I didn't know exactly what [ was doing 
‘arly on. Buc then, this contest has never 
been won on the first day. 

As a finalist. you sit in a roped-olf 
area under the grandstand. You have to 
make your bet seven minutes before the 
post time of a race. After you mark your 
bet on a card, a tournament ofhcial picks 
it up and hangs it on a wire over your 
head so the public can see how much of 
your imaginary stake and your mind you 
risk on each race. 

Once you've made your bet, you 
should get up and go somewhere. I made 
my first bet and sal there. A spectator Onn 
the other side of the rope looked at my 
bet and then at me and said—altogether 
too loudly. I thought—“What a_ god- 
damned idiot.” 

Aftcr every race, your running (or 
slipping) total is updated on a gigantic 
leader board. 

Nobody did much early the first day 
except a spunky guy named Waleszczak, 
who came out of the gate betting 5100s 
all over the place and was last seen pac- 
ing in small circles with the program 
clenched tightly in his right fist, wonder- 
ing what had run him over. It hadn't 
been one of the horses he bet. They 
barely walked. Waleszczak lost more than 
half of his imaginary roll in the first six 
OF S€ven Faces. 

That kind of thing can scare hell out 
of a person, so alter Waleszczak got 
creamed. everybody else more or less sat 
around looking sneaky. 

The tournament started on a Friday 
night, and by the fifth race, I understood 
many of the more nmportant rules. 

As a professional seced—TI had written a 
novel about a guy who lost evervthing 
he had at the track—I sat behind 
Andrew Beyer and did everything he did. 

Thank God he didn’t bet much. 

All I had with me was a Racing Form 
and a pencil. The contestant next to me 
had a fat notebook full of figures he'd 
been working on for three months. Many 


of the finalists had their own special 
systems based on everything from speed 
ratings to bloodlines to wind velocity. 

Don't worry about rt. 

Belore too awfully long, the man next 
to me closed the cover on his fancy 
figures and, sitting there broke. won- 
dered if his wife would ever take him 
back. He even asked my opinion about a 
race once—he became that desperate. 

About all you really need to hold your 
own in this tournament is a Racing 
Form, which lists the past performances 
of all the horses, and a pull of whiskey 
every hour or so tor your nerves. 

During the first night of racing, while 
everybody else was renewing old ac- 
quaintances and comparing dirt samples 
from different parts of the track and 
yelling “The three horse is lame!” I 
tuned everything out. 

The person who had yelled that the 
three horse was crippled then probably 
bet a ton on it. 

These people are tricky. 

IT made a little something on a race 
halfway through the card and was 
pleased until I checked the leader board 
and noticed that a couple of dozen 
others had made a lot more. Normally, 
my goal at the track is to leave with at 
least 75 cents more than I came with. At 
the World Series of Handicapping, my 
object was to make more than &9 other 
people. You can have a career dav and 
still feel like throwing yourself into a 
vat of chocolate. 

After a series of small bets on Friday, 
I escaped with $900 and change, which 
was above average. 

A male nurse took the early lead with 
a couple of grand. 

I congratulated him. 

“Tm not a male nurse.” he said. “I'm 
a nurse. Are you a male writer?” 

What can you say? 

Leading this tournament makes a per- 
son a little edgy. 

e 

Saturday, I had been told by those 
who had been here before, was the dav 
to make my move. It was the proper 
time to place a sizable bet and spring 
from the outhouse to the throne, and I 
know in my heart that | would have 
done precisely that had I not discovered 
two hours before the first post time that 
Thad the wrong damn Racing Form. 

Do not, under any circumstance, buy 
a Form from the gift shop in the Holiday 
Inn next door to Penn National. It sells 
Sunday's Racing Form on Friday night. 
That leaves Saturday unaccounted for. 

discovered that I had studied the 
wrong Form for 12 hours when [ called 
the track to check on the scratches for 
Saturday's program. You get the scratches 
from a recording. I couldn't believe it 
when a woman read off a list of horses 
I had never heard of. I hung up, badly 
shaken, and looked at the diate on the 





Maybe things aren't 
getting any better, but you 
can. In Palm Springs. Pour 
out your frustrations under our 
calming sun, cool off in a sparkling 
pool, unwind and dine in tranquil 
restaurants, snap back with a 
game of tennis or a round of golf, 
lift your spirits on our spectacular 
Aerial Tramway. 

Take the edge off by taking off 
for Palm Springs soon. If there’s 
one thing were famous for, it’s 
good times. 


In times like these, 
you need =. 
times like these. SS 
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Let's see some good news for a change. Send 
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Dont let water, ice, or anything come between 
you and your first taste of George Dickel. 
Because when you start out with a whisky 
thats been properly gentled in the first 


splash on a little water—or your favorite 
mixer—well, we try to be open-minded 
about such things. 


After all, a whisky that tastes as good as 

place, you dont have to half drown it Dickel does all by itself, is going to taste 

or throw rocks at it to make it behave. pretty great no matter what you do to it. 
Later on, if you feel compelled to f hia For smoothness, it's in a class by itself. 
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Racing Form; then I went a little crazy 
and began driving in circles, searching 
for some current material. 

“For God's sake, let me through,” I 
said to the woman who stood guard at 
the entrance to the backstretch. I had 
been told by a man whose kitchen door 
I had banged on that I might get Satur- 
day's Form “‘over there.” 

There is nothing around Penn Nation- 
al except a couple of gas stations and 
some big fields and little houses. The 
backstretch, as at any track, is situated 
as far from the public eye as possible. 
That's because the backstretch is where 
people who sweep up horse manure sleep 
and shoot dice and wait for the break 
that will elevate them from the shovel 
to the pail to the much more glamorous 
horse-hosing detail. The tour bus speeds 
up when it goes by there. 

“You what?” the guard asked. 

“Am in the World Series of Handicap- 
ping.” 

“And you don’t even have a Racing 
Forme" 

I explained again what had happened. 

“You're in the finals and don’t even 
know the names of the horses running 
tonight?” 

That was about the size of it. 

“How pathetic,” the guard said, low- 
ering the chain. 

I drove to the backstretch kitchen but 
didn’t try the hamburger meat, and I 
was told by some little guys watching an 
old television there that there were no 
Racing Forms anywhere in the area be- 
cause all the big shots from the tour- 
nament had snapped them up. I feigned 
surprise at the mention of a tournament 
and drove at high speeds back to the 
motel bar. I downed a few quick ones 
and casually asked the person on the 
next stool whom he liked in the first race. 

“Subon.” 

At least | had a name to drop. 

I finally got a Form at the gate shortly 
before the races started and made one 
good-sized bet Saturday night. I lost the 
bet when the jockey dropped his whip 
as he was overtaking the leader. The 
horse grinned and finished second. I 
complimented the little oaf for keeping 
his pants on and made notes for what 
would now have to be an enormous 
finish on the tournament's last day. 

The horses at Penn National became 
increasingly difficult to figure. The aver- 
age race card there features a lot of 
$2500 claiming races, which means that a 
qualified person—a trainer, an owner or 
a regional buyer for a company such as 
Purina—can purchase one of these swect- 
hearts for the claiming price, or $2500. 
It's tough to put this kind of horse in 
perspective. A $2500 claimer is a lot like 
a 1958 Chrysler Saratoga: Both cost, start 
and corner about the same and, on a 
chilly day, are about as predictable. It's 
wise to bet the two-dollar tournament 


minimum on these cheap horses and stay 
the hell away from the rail in case one 
of them falls that way. 

After what happened in the tenth and 
last race of Saturday night's card, I was 
able to get a little rest, convinced that 
my problem with the Racing Form was 
a sign from above—a good sign. 

Many contestants bet a horse named 
Istria’s Son, which went off at odds of 
nine to one and came from Siberia to win 
by a length. Unfortunately, Istria’s Son 
came on like a battering-ram and was dis- 
qualified after officials viewed a replay 
of the race and completed a body count. 

I watched that debacle with a silver- 
haired fellow who had bet $200 in tour- 
nament money on Istria’s Son. It was 
morbid. 

When the horse hit the wire way 
ahead, the man shook me by the shoul- 
ders and said his victory was going to 


put him into first place. When the dis- 
qualification announcement was made, 
his color went from pink to ashen. When 
I volunteered to get him a drink, he 
made sounds like he was being strangled. 

Each time I returned to that spot by 
the door, the guy was still standing 
there, like a house where all the lights 
were on but nobody was home. 

Marty “The Lock” Blum lost a bundle 
on Istria’s Son and was so dazed, some- 
body said, that he rode the mechanical 
bull back at the motel bar. For about 
two seconds. 

A Canadian took the lead in the con- 
test with nearly four grand and was 
shortly thereafter rumored to have begun 
a very interesting conversation with him- 
self that lasted well into the wee hours. 

The pressure was choking us all. 

I had $800 lett. 

“That stinks,” a spectator analyzing 





“Did you ever have days when you wished you were 
a creationist?” 
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the leader board said. 
“But [ had no Kacing Form.” 
Spoken like a true champion. 

* 

Here's the way 1t works: 

You read the Racing Form and you 
narrow a race down to two or three 
horses that have not made [fools of them- 
selves recently. You go to the paddock 
to see if any of them is spitting blood. 
If you are unable to separate one horse 
from another by further scrutiny of the 
Form, you close your eyes and erase your 
mind and wait for a vibe. 

My vibes come into my mind left to 
right, in script. Ihe good ones spell 
themselves out in red letters, the fair 
ones in blue. A reverse vibe is one that 
flashes, which means a horse is to be 
avoided. When you get a strong vibe, it 
looks and feels a lot like a nervous 
breakdown. 

It's all a bunch of horse feathers, you 
see. A nag can win or lose for any one 
of 100 reasons. Picking a winner is 40 
percent skill, 41 percent luck and 19 
percent eerie. 

My horse on Sunday, Muddy Run, 
broke fourth. 

It was a decent horse. 

I am a decent person, 

Come what may. 

A big race like this one is the ultimate 
diversion. During the time it takes a 
horse to run from the starting gate to 
the finish line, nothing else matters, not 
even your daughter's boyfriend who 
picks her up by banging hubcaps to- 





gether. The start of a race Is even more 
stimulating than the finish, because by 
the time the end limps around, the aver- 
age horse player is in no condition to 
enjoy all the pretty colors, 

The unknown is both frightening and 
thrilling, and when the horses show 
themselves for the first time, you're at 
once pleased that yours is upright and 
outraged that it is fourth. 

I bet Muddy Run big to win at odds 
of more than three to one. That was 
the fourth race on the last day of the 
tournament. If I hit it, I would be 
among the top five. 

The race was run on the inner turf 
course, on the grass, so [ climbed the 
fence near the paddock for a better view. 
Muddy Run had more guts than I did— 
I was about to cry—and he was third at 
the top of the turn to home and a strong 
second coming out, no more than a puck- 
er from the lead. 

What followed was the most exciting 
stretch run since the day long ago, at a 
seedy dirt track outside Houston, when 
I bet S100 on the brown one against a 
fat man’s S100 on the other one, which 
was black. The brown one lunged at the 
wire to win, but when I went to collect, 
the fat man held out his hand and said, 
without humor, “You lose.” As it turned 
out, the black one that lost was owned 
by a man named Brown. I should have 
bet the other one, the brown one owned 
by a black man or some damned thing 
like that. 

Muddy Run and the other rat came off 
the turn together, and I began running 


“T presume this is the intensive-care unit?” 


with them, bringing my knees up high, 
churning my arms, gulping the crisp 
autumn air, going basically mad. 

The horses took turns leading by hard- 
ly anvthing. 

As the three of us crossed the finish 
line, it was total exhilaration. 

“You win it by a length and a half,” 
some cuy at the rail said, “but I don't 
know about the horses.” 

The puoto light went up on the tote 
board; the race had been too close to call. 
e 

I'll take a diversion over a delusion 
any day. 

I've given thus a lot of thought. 

It has been my experience to observe 
that delusions alter the mind and diver- 
sions alter the pocketbook. Either one 
taken to excess can hurt like hell. But 
speaking purely in a Creative sense, I'd 
rather be broke than nutty. 

Furthermore, people who use their 
minds in their craft seem to do some of 
their finest work soon after they tap out. 

See, losing your ass can be a very 
healthy thing sometimes. 

I formulated this need-equals-creativ- 
ity theory after the fourth race. After 
that race, I sat there on the ground by 
the rail for a long time and risked being 
pelted with pennies, like a wino. 

I could have puked. 

As Bill Nunnenkamp explained later, 
my horse had gotten caught on an un- 
even part of the turf course. Bill does 
his handicapping from a wheelchair, and 
though he didn't do much in the 1981 
contest, he is regarded by his peers as 
one of the best. 

“You mean a damned molehill beat 
me?” 

That was approximately it. 
Run lost by a kiss. 

Poor, I played a few long shots and 
lost the last of my imaginary stake on 
the next-to-last race of the tournament. 

The Canadian got conservative. 

The nonfemale nurse got wild but 
rallied to finish third. 

A real-estate man from Maine got well. 
He bet everything he had—S800—on the 
last race of the tournament, hit a medi- 
um shot and won the 45 grand over a kid 
generally known as The Kid. 

Sherman Brown ts the winner's name. 
He is probably signing big endorsement 
deals for binoculars even as we speak. 

They say he is a hell of a horse player, 
which means that Penn National and, 
for that matter, the racing industry as a 
whole, has lucked out again. 

One of these years, somebody like me 
is going to win it all and explain some- 
thing goofy like the vibe system on 
national television. 

I broke the Grantville bank by cash- 
ing a few traveler's checks. 

It was a small bank. 


Muddy 
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Con Mosca 
1 oz. Sambuca Romana 
3 roasted coffee beans 





Romana 















Caffe 
1 oz. Sambuca Romana 
44 cup hot coffee 
Top with sweetened 
whipped cream. 
A Dust with grated 
' " nutmeg. 
Chocolate Chip 
Sambuca 
'}1 oz. Sambuca Romana Ad 
| 34 cup chocolate chip Ay at nats 
way to dri 
Blended. a mr Sambuca is Con Mosca. 
freeze until serving. But if you're out 


of coffee beans, try 


Reunion (for 2) one of these other drinks. 


e | And then write for our original 
C C tae aon eae | Sambuca Romana recipe book. 
ounny vam é : | Sambuca Romana 84 i 
s oz. Sambuca Romana vet eeenanee 
ice ae 44 cup crushed ice 
pare eierenr Mix ingredients in blender 
8 ounce goblet. 


until almost smooth. _ 
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CLOSING OUT WINTER WHITES 


Summer's long, hot song has ended, but you can 
have more than just a memory of the tan you 
cultivated lingering according to the manufac- 
turer if you lay out $340 for an Endless 
Summer Solar Sauna—a clear-front tent-type 
contraption that stays warm while filtering out 
harmful ultraviolet rays. Energy Innovations, 
3507 Lawrence Avenue, Kensington, Maryland 
20895, makes and sells the Endless Summer. If 
all the well-oiled bodies on the beach opt for 
one, it'll be making endless bucks. 





ANOTHER SCREW LOOSE 

Ready or not, here it comes: the 64-page soft-cover edition of 
Guide to American Corkscrew Patents: Volume Two 1896-1920. 
(We brought you volume one in our May 1981 Potpourri pages.) 
Volume two is also a limited edition—300 copies—available from 
Bottlescrew Press, P.O. Box 12, New Castle, Delaware 19720, for 
$14.45, postpaid. In it are 204 black-and-white patent drawings 

ranging from J. Pitt's 1882 auger to a 1920 cork hypo. Dig it. 





GIMME SPACE 


“Turn a closet into a secure 
vault,” says Sal-T-Case 
Manufacturing, a Company 


BIRDS AND THE BEES at P.O. Box 5472, Irving, 
Dawn on the Desert is just one of the many bug Texas 75062, that manulac- 
and bird stereophonic experiences that await tures Sal-T-Space—a 26- 
you on Solitudes, a series of LPs and/or cassettes gauge-steel roll-up security 
available from The Moss Music Group at 48 door that bolts into the 
West 38th Street, New York, New York 10018, framework of a closet, turn- 
for $9.98 each. Our favorite is Storm on a ing it into a mini Fort 
Wilderness Lake, in which you hear “the familiar Knox. Once installed (the 
drop of the rain on the leaves.” Try it turned company claims you can do 
way up to drown out your neighborhood's it yourself in two hours, 
familiar drop of jackhammers on pavement. | using ordinary tools), Saf- 


T-Space should keep 
everything from cameras 
to a cask of amontillado 
safely stashed at a price 
that’s not going to dyna- 
mite your wallet: $325 to 
$375 F.O.B. the manufac- 
turer, depending on the 
width of the door. (Saf-T- 
Case will send you all the 
information you need on 
how to measure.) Take 
two—one for the silver 
closet and one for your 
mother-in-law’s room. 
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HAPPY TRAILS, J.P. 
The next time a dip in the economy has 
your blood pressure higher than the 
national debt, climb aboard Rock-It, 
a hand-carved wooden rocking horse for 
adults, and head your troubles off at the 
pass. Cimarron Woodworks (12625 W. 
Atlantic Place, Lakewood, Colorado 
80228) claims that rocking beats dry mar- 
tinis and popping Valium in corralling 
stress. The price for an executive Rock- 
It? About $1500 and up. Whoa, Nellie! 
‘There goes our blood pressure again! 


CANNON FODDER 
Every schoolboy knows that the early 
history of America was punctuated by the 
sound of cannon fire. And most adult 
males still yearn deep down inside to blow 
off steam—and gunpowder—with a toy 
cannon that really goes bang. To help 
scratch your pyrotechnic itch, Valley 
Cannon Works, P.O. Box 23816, 
‘Ligard, Oregon 97223, manufactures a 
line of solid-brass miniature cannons 
(such as the Field Marshal, shown here, 
priced at $200) that can be fired. And 
soon, It'll be coming our way with a 
half-scale Gatling gun for $3000. Ka-boom! 





LOOK! UP ON THE 
WALL! IT’S 1968! 

And just when you thought the 
world was safe from Sixties 
youth-quake fallout, up jumps 
John Berns, a West Coast poster 
dealer whose stock in trade is 
original psychedelic/rock posters 
ranging from Jefferson Airplane 
and The Grateful Dead to 
Frank Zappa and Jethro Tull. 
Bern's catalog is $3 sent to 
Haight Street Graphics, P.O. 
Box 27394, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 94127. His prices range 
from about $7 for early Ten 
Years After and Quicksilver 
Messenger Service graphics to $75 
for a Moby Grape Krishna 
benefit. (The Butterfield Blues 
Band / Muddy Waters Sound 
poster pictured goes for $30.) 
And there are even a few early 
Hooker's Ball posters, too. 


YOUR DRAW! 
Introducing the Official Texas 
Beer Shooter—a chugalug 
device that shoots a steady 
stream of brew down a clear 
plastic tube and into your 
thirsty gullet faster than you 
can say “Sssccchhhiluitttzzz.” 


(To accomplish that, just attach | 


the Shooter to the bottom of 
your favorite brew, pop the top 
and—whammy!—you get a 
malt surprise.) The manufac- 
turer of this bibbing madness Is 
M.O.N.1.E. Products, P.O. Box 
2514, Sepulveda, California 
91343. Shoot "em $6 and they'll 
shoot you back the plumbing 
for one fine hangover, Tex. 





OLD PLAYBOYS HERE! 


With a low bow to ourselves, it's 
nicé to report that PLAyBoy back 
issues, calendars, etc., have sur- 
passed other time-honored col- 
lectibles, such as comics, Elvis 
and Beatles stuff and baseball 
cards, in terms of capital growth. 
So, to help you keep track ot 
your well-stacked investment 
portfolio, Don Miller, a dealer 

In PLAYBOY back issues (his 
address: P.O. Box 1619-P, Palm 
Desert, California 92261), is of- 
fering a Playboy Back Issue 

Price List for $1.50 and a mon- 
ster softcover Playboy Collectors 
Guide & Price List (Budget 
Enterprises) for $12. In case 
you're wondering, volume one, 
number one is $1500. Buy! 
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(continued from page 145) 


“Sex helps rub off loose body hairs and flaky skin. It 
generates body heat, thus lowering heating bills.” 





one hand tied behind your back, sex 
requires all of you. In fact, sex is the 
only way you can exercise certain muscle 
groups that would otherwise be neglect- 
ed. It’s not jogging (thank God; what 
is?), but it does give your heart a work- 
out—in one way or another. Sex is the 
equivalent of climbing several flights of 
steps; it burns 125 calories. 

Sex ts one of the few forms of enter- 
tainment for which you don't have to 
stand in line, deal with rude waiters or 
try to figure out the amount of a tip. A 
non-English-speaking person will not ap- 
pear at your elbow to ask “‘Feenished?” 

Sex doesn’t show up on your income- 
tax form. In most cases, you don’t have 
to keep a receipt. You don’t have to 
make change or carry around a pocketful 
of quarters. If you give up sex, you'll 
have to find a replacement. In all likeli- 
hood, you will have to pay to join a 
club, where you will pay more to take 
lessons. Sex is one of the few physical 
activities in which (at least since the 
Sixties) you don’t deal with a pro—some- 








one who is better than you and always 
will be. 

Sex lets you laugh at yourself; it lets 
you laugh at someone else and get away 
with it. 

Sex requires no expensive equipment 
yet provides vast information suggesting 
birthday and Christmas presents. 

In most cases, you won't fall down 
and get hurt while having sex. 

Sex helps rub off loose body hairs and 
flaky skin. It generates body heat, thus 
lowering heating bills in winter. 

If you don’t have sex, how can you 
ever hope to comprehend such country- 
song lyrics as “I've got the horse and 
you've got the saddle,” by Mel Tillis, or 
“I'm having daydreams about night 
things in the middle of the afternoon,” 
by Ronnie Milsap? By the way, The 
Bellamy Brothers may be on to some- 
thing with Lovers Live Longer. 

Sex is the one thing you can still tell 
your parents they are wrong about. 

As for the national economy (a little 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, please), 
sex justifies billions of dollars’ being 


Introducing the new pain-relieving rub 
that actually smells good. 


DEEP PENETRATING 


spent on hot advertising every year, 
which, in turn, stimulates sales, expands 
the market place and preserves the 
American Way. Now, if we all lose in- 
terest in sex, how are they gonna get 
our attention? 

Sex extends the life of your vibrator's 
batteries. 

Sex lets you repay your dog for those 
five-A.M. emergency romps in the rain. 
Hey, just park Spike outside your locked 
bedroom door and listen to him whine 
while you're occupied inside. 

When you're on a diet, sex gives you 
something to think about besides food. 

Reserve plenty of trme for sex and you 
probably won't have to learn how to 
dance. 

During sex, you can freely say things 
that would be prohibited in almost any 
other venue—except, perhaps, a slam- 
dancing bar. Examples: “Beat me, baby, 
with your rhythm stick.” ““Tongue me, 
tongue me with your leather lapper.” 
You get to say things like, “Baby, you're 
soooooo0o beautiful,” “Far fucking out!” 
and “Aaaarrgghhhh!” without feeling 
stupid. And during sex, you can say, 
“Please put your titties in my mouth” 
and guite reasonably expect that your 
wish will be granted. 

Sex 1s the only reason young people 
have to leave home and get a place of 
their own. 

Without sex, the term drugs and sex 
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New Sportscreme is the 
modern way to get strong, fast 
igi from the pain of sore 
muscles caused 
_\_ by over-exertion. 
~~ Because 
Sportscreme has 
a penetrating 
pain-reliever that 
arkece differently, it doesn't 
need heat to give you fast, 





| 


effective relief. 
And because 
Sportscreme 
works in a differ- 
ent way, it smells 
i f. different. Which 
means instead of the embarrass- 


ing odor of old- 
fashioned rubs, 
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greaseless > 
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formula smells light and clean. 


And that means you 





can use it anyhime, 


anywhere. 
So when | 
you need fast on 
relief from the aches 
and strains of over- 

doing it, do it the modern way... 


with new Sportscreme. 
Thompson Medical Company 1982 








New Sportscreme:" The modern way to get fast relief for sore muscles. 


If ‘your feet are killing you, 
they’ re Mitige justified. 


Feet don't have a mean bone in them. 
- But if you ignore them, they will hurt you. 
To avoid those unpleasant feelings, put 
_ your feet into something that will take care of 
q them. RocSports® 
RocSports have a Walk Support System 
secae = that shapes itself to the shape of your feet. 
rr i SSD) i And when you step forward, the Vibram" 
= sole will roll forward with you. y , 
So you can use your toes _ y 
= like nature intended you to. La 
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Including the tongue. , ae 

Some people think 
feet should never be 4 
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Nobody has 
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Rockport Co., 72 Howe St., Marlboro, MA 01572. Because feet have ete too. 


and rock 'n’ roll would be rendered 
meaningless. Drugs, backgammon and 
rock ‘n’ roll just doesn’t make It. 

Sex is the only sure way to miss 
Charlie Callas on The Tonight Show. 

Sex keeps you off the streets (at least 
theoretically), thereby decreasing the 
odds that you will be the victim of a 
mugging or be injured in an auto acci- 
dent. Since you don’t use your Car, you 
save gas and, thus, take a firm stand 
against Arab oil cartels. It is also un- 
likely that you are wasting other pre- 
cious natural resources, killing whales or 
butchering baby seals. 

We understand if you think we're 
biased, but listen to the impartial 
opinions of the scientific community. 
Researchers claim that sperm prevents 
certain types of infections in women. 
Regular sex reduces the chance of pros- 
tate enlargement and, apparently, of cer- 
tain types of cancer in males. 

According to sex researcher Helen 
Singer Kaplan, “Sexually attractive op- 
portunities, stimulation and activity tend 
to be associated with an increase of the 
| blood testosterone level,” which causes 
| people to “eat more, become stronger 
| and more muscular and act more ener- 
getically. The individual is less likely to 
be intimidated, more likely to enter into 
| competitions and, most interestingly, 
| more likely to win. ... A low androgen 
| level is likely to reduce the person's 
anger, aggression and energy . . . and 
make him more sensitive to odors, pain 
} and touch.” In other words, sex keeps 
you from being a wimp. 

Sex will relieve testicular congestion, 
or blue balls. It will get your heart 
| started in the morning, and at night, it 

will relieve tension and act as a mild 
) sedative, contributing to a deeper, more 
restful sleep (the equivalent of one 
Valium?). 

Sex is the only way to prevent Koros 
syndrome, an ailment described by 
Richard Milsten in Male Sexual Fune- 
tion. It seems that a shy male who suffers 
from sexual deprivation may experience 
acute anxiety attacks that last for hours. 
He becomes firmly convinced that his 
penis is shrinking. He holds it to keep it 
from disappearing and, indeed, is afraid 
to let go. That confirms something we've 
always suspected: If you don’t use it, it 
will fall off. 

While we think one of the most useful 
aspects of sex is that it inspires us to 
change our sheets and buy sexy under- 
wear, there are others who can't resist 
the excuse to do shtick at the drugstore 
counter when they're selecting condoms: 
“But, honey, this one’s got Magic Stimu- 
Fingers!" 

Best of all, maybe, sex gives you some- 
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“The Tubes slug tequila with beer chasers at night 
and dark rum with orange juice the morning after.” 





appeared as Allen's side-kick in Annie 
Hall, is a patsy for Le Vert-Galant’s 
Concorde, a soaring mixture of cognac, 
apricot liqueur and lime juice. Renowned 
architect Philip Johnson has no truck 
with bartenders on the logical premise 
that he is closer to his own taste buds 
than any mercenary. Waiters at The Four 
Seasons, where Johnson lunches daily, 
know the drill. The makings—bottles of 
Campari, Punt é Mes, club soda and a 
bowl of ice—are brought to the table, 
where Johnson takes over, constructing 
his drink as artfully as he built the New 
York State Theater in Lincoln Center. 


On the other hand, Paul Newman is 
rather easily satished—yust keep the Hei- 
nekens coming and hold the glass. New- 
man chugs his brew straight from the 
bottle. Mucho macho. 

Political activist turned financier Jerry 
Rubin is more involved in social activity 
these days, holding weekly salons at which 
“witty people” meet and mingle over 
Raspberry Margaritas. French champagne 
and imported beers are poured as well at 
the gatherings, and sometimes they're 
mixed, as in a Blonde Velvet: St. Pauli 
Girl light beer and champagne in a pil- 
sner glass. And speaking of velvet blondes, 


STAR-STRUCK SIPS 


Just in case you had any questions, here are the ingredients for a number of 
biggies’ favorite tipples, should they happen to drop in. 


Woody Allen Borscht Belt: 1 oz. chilled 
Stolichnaya vodka in 8-07. highball 
glass. Add cold borscht to fill. 

Bjorn Borg George Martin Special: 11% 
os. each cranberry-juice cocktail and 
grapefruit juice, 2 ozs, rum and a mip 
of passion-fruit syrup over ice in high- 
ball glass. 

John Denver Caulfield Kick (created by 
River Café barman Jim Caulfield): 1% 
oz. each lemon, lime, orange, grape- 
fruit and pineapple juices, 14 7. 
créme de noyaux. 14 07. apricot li- 
queur, 1 oz. 114 Barrel Proof Grand 
Dad. Shake with ice; strain into 
brandy snifter. Garnish with orange 
slice. 

Debbie Horry Brooklyn Bridge: 2 ozs. 
aquavit and 4 ozs. concentrated undt- 
luted bouillon over ice in goblet. Add 
several grinds fresh pepper. Squecze 
in juice of lemon wedge, add_ peel 
and stir. 

Philip Johnson P.J.s Regular: About 2 
ozs. each Campari and Punt ¢ Mes 
over ice in tall glass. Stir. Add 4 ozs. 
chilled soda; stir quickly. 

Groce Kelly Martin's Minted Squirrel: 
8 oz. each creme de noyaux, white 
créme de cacao and light cream, | 
teaspoon peppermint schnapps. Shake 
briskly with ice; strain into cocktail 
glass. 

Liza, Holston, Bionce Ice [ea: Ivy OZ. each 
fin, vodka, white rum and Cointreau. 
Shake briskly with ice: strain  in- 
to highball glass. Add chilled soda to 
taste; stir, Add just enough cola to 


tinge drink the color of tea. 

Annie McEnroe Marrakesh Express: 1 o7. 
Ricard over ice in highball glass. Add 
dash of blue curacao; stir well. Add 5 
ozs. chilled club soda; stir once. 

Walter Mondale C.B.A.: 34 oz. brandy 
in warmed cup. Fill with rich, hot 
Italian coffee. Add lemon twist and 
float of anisette. Sugar optional. 

Al Pacino Mimosa; 3 ozs. orange juice 
and dash Cointreau tn champagne 
flute; stir. Add 3 ozs. champagne; stir 
quickly. 

Tony Roberts Concorde: Juice of small 
lime, 1 oz. cognac, 1% oz. apricot h- 
queur and 1% teaspoon sugar. Shake 
briskly with small ice cubes. Pour un- 
strained into wineglass. 

Jerry Rubin Raspberry Margarita: 114 
ozs. tequila, 1% oz. Marie Brizard 
Raspberry de Bordeaux, 14 oz. lime 
juice or raspberry vinegar. Shake 
briskly with ice; strain into. salt- 
rimmed cocktail glass. Garnish with 
fresh raspberries on pick. 

Frank Sinatra Royal Brandy Ice: 1 oz. 
each California brandy and créme de 
cacao, scoop English-toflee or butter- 
brickle ice cream, 1% cup crushed ice. 
Buzz in chilled blender until smooth. 
Serve in wineglass. 

Cheryl Tiegs Strawberry-Cream  Dai- 
quirt: 4 to 5 ripe strawberries, 34 07. 
sugar syrup, 2 ozs. Mount Gay rum, 
If oz, heavy cream, 34 cup small ice 
cubes buzzed in blender until smooth. 
Serve in stemmed glass; garnish with 
hme wheel. 





Shelley Hack, the Charlie girl and ex- 
Charlie's Angel, is so enamored of the 
banana daiquiris at George Martin's that 
she comes equipped with her own ripe 
banana—just to be sure. Scout's honor. 
George Martin's svelte saloon (not salon) 
is a preferred Manhattan grazing ground 
for jocks, thespians and high-fashion 
models. On any given evening, one may 
catch Bjorn Borg backhanding a tall 
George Martin Special (rum, fruit juices 
and a nip of passion-fruit syrup), Susie 
Blakely or Jennifer O'Neill dipping mto 
one of George's double Trish coffees and 
the former Grace Kelly nuzzling a Minted 
Squirrel. 

The hard-rock crowd enjoys a_ well- 
earned rep for hard drinking, but Mick 
Jagger and company favor pina coladas at 
the River Café. The drink comes decked 
with fresh coconut and fresh pineapple, 
yet bar chief Michael Reith candidly 
admits to using a Coco Lopez mix for the 
base, “because it’s better that way than 
starting from scratch.” The Café, a con- 
verted barge moored under the Brooklyn 
Bridge, gives solace to hordes of Iumi- 
naries. Blondie lead singer (and former 
Playboy Bunny) Debbie Harry finds nour- 
ishment in the aptly named Brooklyn 
Bridge—double-strength bouillon, aqua- 
vit, a lemon wedge and a grind of pepper. 
Cheryl Tiegs gets off on strawberry-cream 
daiquiris, made with fresh strawberries, 
heavy cream and dark Barbados rum. Be 
sure the berries are ripe; otherwise, the 
drink will be flat. The house Mimosas— 
champagne and orange juice zapped with 
Cointreau—soothe somber Al Pacino. 
John Denver gets a boot out of the Caul- 
held Kick, a mélange of five juices and 
two liqucurs primed with 114 Barrel 
Proof Grand Dad, Carroll O'Connor 
species American whiskey in _ his 
highball, plus lots of soda and a splash 
of ginger ale; Liz Taylor hankers for gin- 
ger ale, too (diluted with bourbon); and 
Ali MacGraw sips framboise, a clear rasp- 
berry brandy, as she drinks in the city 
lights across the river. 

Across the country, hard by San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate Bridge, the Washing- 
ton Square Bar & Grill is a haven for 
sophisticated bibbers. One W.5.B.&G. 
original sprang from an act of sheer hu- 
manitarianism by co-owner Sam Dietsch. 
Taking pity on a wretch with a wretched 
hangover, Dietsch settled him down with 
a sustaining mixture of cream, egg, bran- 
dy, créme de cacao, vodka and nutmeg. 
Dietsch’s Fizz has become a favorite of 
Sunday brunchers, among whom Stan 
Getz and Paul Erdman are numbered. 
The Tubes slug tequila with beer chasers 
at night and dark rum with orange juice 
the morning after. W.S.B.&G. regular 
Ann Reinking opts for the Picon—a 
tangy composition of Amer Picon, soda, 
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brandy and a twist. Former Vice-Presi- 
dent Fritz Mondale and San Francisco 
mayor Dianne Feinstein are inclined to 
stay with low-key grogs such as the C.B.A. 
This classic North Beach digestivo blends 
coffee, a bit of brandy, anisette float and 
a twist. To make the drink come off 
right, use strong, fresh Italian coftee. 

Israeli performer Mike Burstyn. who 
starred in the musical Barnum on Broad- 
way, favors King Solomon's Aphrodisiac. 
A creation of the Tel Aviv Hilton, the 
drink is presented in a translucent King 
Solomon's goblet, made by a 4000-year- 
old process. It calls for Sabra liqueur, 
white rum and Jaffa orange juice, shaken 
with ice and poured unstrained into the 
historic vessel. 

Being well heeled or well known doesn't 
mean opting automatically for the most 
exotic or expensive drinks. Larry Hag- 
man, Alan King and Andy Warhol are 
content with straight gin—Warhol likes 
his at room temperature. Mary Tyler 
Moore takes a predinner martini. Joe 
Namath sips Smirnoff on the rocks or 
vodka tonics—very cold, and be sure to 
run a lime peel around the inside of the 
glass first. Rising star Annie McEnroe’s 
Marrakesh Express starts out white with 
a shot of Ricard and ice. To that, she 
adds five parts club soda and a soupgon 
of blue curagao, imparting a hazy, mysti- 
cal tinge to the potion. Without curagao, 
the drink is 2 traditional frangatse. 

Nor are the brown spirits shunned on 
the celebrity circuit. Dan Rowan and 
Charlton Heston are Scotchniks; Hes- 
ton’s Scottish ancestry surfaces in a taste 
for Glenfiddich unblended Scotch whisky. 
Barry Goldwater has learned about a 
bourbon local to the D.C. area—Virginia 
Gentleman—that suits him fine. He drinks 
it with water in a highball glass. CBS 
anchor man Dan Rather is in the same 
ball park as the Senator, but his game 1s 
Wild Turkey bourbon. Ed Meese, one 
of the President's key men, is another 
bourbon aficionado. Before moving to 
Washington, Meese would indulge in a 
bourbon old fashioned at Manhattan's 
Pen & Pencil Restaurant on occasion: 2 
ozs. bourbon, dash of bitters and casy on 
the sugar. 

At last report, the latest bibulous 
fancy of the glitterati was Ice Tea, which 
calls for vodka, gin, white rum, Coin- 
treau, Club soda and a glug of cola. It’s 
the fashion at Studio 54, land of eternal 
Halloween; Liza, Bianca, Halston and 
that crowd quaff it between flings around 
the dance floor. Beats the hell out of 
Lipton's! 

Recipes for Ice Tea and other celebrity 
favorites are given in the accompanying 
box, “Star-Struck Sips.” Make them up at 
home and compare your taste buds with 
the pampered palates of the famous. 
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As you can see, the Fisher 
System PH1 looks right at home. 





the bedroom, and, thanks to the fact 
that aeike) works On batteries, that 








At home. — even goes for the beach. 
With sophisticated g _—: sound good so far? 
features likeabelt drive ig | Well, it sounds 
turntable, Fisher’s famous Bascedcice 
2-way speakers, a Dolby™ With a DC Servo 
cassette deck, and a four- turntable motor to 






band AM/FM tuner, it has ~ reduce wow and flutter, plus 
everything you'd expect to find inafull metal tape capability for the finest 









size component system. possible reproduction, the PH1 is 
Everything, that is, except for size. obviously designe d for those who 
Simply detach the turntable, flip up take their music seriously. 

the handle, and the PHI fits together in No matter where they happen to 

a neat little package that weighs a mere take their music. 





22 pounds; so, ina matter of seconds, 
hi-fi to stay becomes hi-fito go. Bi feel 
SVovlacvolcpcolmistene(oeMmieleneleuser The first name in bigh fidelity? 
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PLAYBOY 


LUCIANO PAVAROTTI 


PAVAROTTI: Pope John XXIII was prob- 
ably the first where the man was more 
important than the Pope. He was very 
pastoral, very human. Once he was on a 
very severe diet and he escaped once or 
twice for a little snack. I liked this. I 
liked even the idea that he said that 
somebody can be Communist and still 
believe in God. I don't think he was a 
great political Pope, but he certainly 
Was a preat Man. 

PLAYBOY: Speaking of politics, what are 
yours? 

PAVAROTTI: Of political questions I am 


DRA 


ee 


CLARK GABLE “>. 


(continued from page 94) 


totally ignorant. 

PLAYBOY: Do you prefer to be that way? 
PAVAROTHI: No, I don't. But I just am. 
Because my philosophy begins in my 
house, which is open to everybody. In 
Italy, we have so many different political 
ideas, we are unstable. If you have six 
Italians, you have six points of view. 
And there are so many parties, you 
cannot believe. There was one called 
Beefsteak—only those who liked beef- 
steak were in that party. The moment I 
like you as a Man or a woman, the mo- 


ment I like your soul, then, for me, 


BUIE OVER ICE WITH 
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politics are excluded completely. That's 
what makes me ignorant, but it’s a great 
relief, because I can be myself. I have 
my own opinions, of course, but I don't 
want to say them, because it’s like the 
vote; it must be very secret. 1 want 
people to take me for my art and for 
my person. 

PLAYBOY: What was your family’s opinion 
of Mussolini? 

PAVAROTTI: I don't know; you should ask 
them. Make a trip to Italy. 

PLAYBOY: Surely, you were old enough to 
be aware at the time? 

PAVAROTTI: ‘This will be the first time I 
am going to answer this particular ques- 
tion. [Hesilales] No, I am not going to 


| answer this, even if I know very well 


what I think of Mussolini. It 1s a politi- 


} cal question and I refuse to answer, 
| because I am not political, but it Is very 


smart of you in the way you put the 
question. 

PLAYBOY: How old were you when he 
died? 

PAVAROTTI: J was ten—meaning six, by 
the standard of children growing up 
today with television. 

PLAYBOY: Did you hear Mussolini on the 
radio much? 

PAVAROTHI: I hear the voice of the tenor; 
I never hear the speech of Mussolini. 
PLAYBOY: Do you remember your reac- 
tion when the Americans came at the 
end of the war? 


| PAVAROTTI: My friend, it was one of the 


| best days of my life! 
| last 


At that time, the 


Germans and the last Fascists 


| were shooting people on the streets— 


right up until the Americans arrived. I 
remember them as if it was today. I had 
never seen an orange before and a black 
man on the tank was throwing oranges. 
It was something. You don’t know what 
means the word liberation until you 
have a war in your house. That day, I 
will never forget. 

[Ywo weeks pass before the next con- 
versation, this time in New York, where 


| Pavarolti is appearing at the Met as the 
| Duke of Mantua in Verdi's “Rigoletto.”] 
PLAYBOY: You've done Rigoletto many 


times; do you still get nervous before 
each performance? 


| PAVAROTTI: I have done more than 300 


performances of Rigoletto. It is the 
opera in which you are tested to see if 
you are still young. It’s very Italian: You 
have the virgin, the prostitute, the wife 


| of another man, and the duke tries to 


seduce all three of them. Coming after 
Aida, it’s very difficult, because there J 


| had a tendency to enlarge the voice and 


in dtigoletto, the elasticity is no more 
there. That is the reason I am nervous. 


PLAYBOY: The way you describe Rigolet- 


to's plot makes us think of the line from 
Duffy’s Tavern in which opera is defined 
as “when a guy gets stabbed in the back 
and instead of bleeding, he sings.” Ever 
hear that one? 
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If you're leaving singles bars still single, if 
youre getting nothing but healthy at the local 
health club—take heart. 

With the magic of the 
RCA VideoDisc System, you'll 
have great opening lines to help 
you make new frends. Like, 

“Want me to show vou my Bogart 4 
collection?” Or, ‘Rod Sie Walls , 
He's at my lary rn 
place!” Or even, 
“Like to come 
over and watch 
me play 
Superman?” : = 

RCA VideoDiscs can satisfy even the most 
demanding women. Show Airplane to get things 
off Be Beene with Glona. Use The Godfather to 

- ones make panes an offer she 
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stereo concerts, sports, the arts—and new releases 
every month, so you can build quite a collection. 
layers start at under $300, and VideoDiscs 






are as low as $14.98. poe 
The System is so 
easy even a not-so- 
smooth operator can 
operate it—and RCA 
VideoDiscs play 
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videodisc player and on 
=_s! any TV set. But only 
= RCA has the variety to 
© put real magic in your 
social life. 

And if you need a break from all your new- 
found popularity, have a night in with the boys to 
watch Muhammad Ali or Dirty Harry 

See your nearest RCA dealer now and find 
out just how much magic you can bring home. 

What you do after that is up to you. 
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PLAYBOY 


PAVAROTTI: Is it an American joke? You 
know, people of my generation, they 
were not interested in the opera, even in 
Europe. They thought it was something 
funny. But when they came for the first 
time to see really well-made opera, they 
said, “This is not what we thought it 
would be; we expected something ridicu- 
lous.” I say, ““Thank you very much; it 
is not ridiculous.” 

PLAYBOY: So the audiences 
today than 20 years ago? 
PAVAROTTI: Definitely better. When IJ be- 
gan to sing in 1961, they had been talk- 
ing for 20 years about the opera as a 
dead thing. And to be perfectly honest, 
when I began, I did not see many operas 
sold out. At Callas’ debut in Milan, 
there were many, many empty seats. The 
people who did come to the opera were 
all the same, every night. Now it has 
changed. Different people, younger 
people. I was one of the first to ask that 
young people be brought in for free to 
watch the final dress rehearsal of my per- 
formances. I always do that now. 
PLAYBOY: What abour the young people 
In your own family? Will there be other 
musical Pavarottis to follow you? 
PAVAROTTI: Well, they have all asked me 
at some time or another, “How is my 
opera voice?” I am honest: “Unfortu- 
nately, my dear, you don't have the 
voice. You also don’t have the problem 
of going onstage and having the name of 
your father behind you.” No, not good. 
For example, the daughter of Gigh. She 
once tried to make a musical career and 
everybody was skeptical about her. If 
she had been another person, she would 
have had a normal career. 

PLAYBOY: So we'll have to be content 


are better 


-with just one Pavarotti? 


PAVAROTTI: I don’t have much more to 
do, my friend. I don’t think I am going 
to do more than two or three new operas. 
PLAYBOY: We thought you'd be singing 
until you were 80. 

PAVAROTII: I sing what I have already 
sung. I've already done around 30 roles. 
PLAYBOY: Caruso did 57. 

PAVAROTII: Caruso sang four perform- 
ances of one opera, then two of another. 
I'm not that kind of person. If I do an 
opera, I have in mind to do it for a 
long time. 

PLAYBOY: With all the cities in which 
you've sung, are there any to which you 
don’t much care to return? 

PAVAROTTI: I don't like Tokyo; I’m sorry. 
Too crowded. I was in Moscow twice, in 
65 and °75. The first time was much 
better in terms of the audience; they 
were more disciplined. The food was 
better for us. Ten years later, the food 
was worse and they were very noisy, they 
opened candy. We were very disap- 
pointed. The first time, they were all 
listening; 1t was very solemn, very reli- 


942 gious. But everything is changing around 


the world. I would like to go to China. 
PLAYBOY: The way your schedule is, you 
don't have much time to be with your 
family, do your 

PAVAROTIHI: I see my wife six months a 
year and my girls, probably four months. 
It is not very much, but it rs better than 
nothing. 

PLAYBOY: When you are traveling, do you 
find time to read? 

PAVAROTTI: I don't have time. I once read 
all of Agatha Christie and Edgar Wal- 
lace, because it is relaxing reading. If it’s 
too deep or too sad, emotionally | do not 
need that. My life is already very de- 
manding. Before, being a teacher, I read 
all the philosophers from the very first 
ones until Kant. You know who is Kant? 
Don't get mixed up with the American 
dirty word. What I found about those 
philosophers was that they are all right 
and / am right and you arc right. 
PLAYBOY: Ever try relaxing with drugs, 
with marijuana? 

PAVAROTTI: I did try twice smoking mari- 
juana. It’s definitely not good. 

PLAYBOY: As compared with, say, ciga- 
rettes? 

PAVAROTH: It is much worse. The ciga- 
rette doesn’t make you change your 
brain, your thinking; marijuana does. 
The danger is at a certain point, people 
are unable to control themselves. I once 
had a shot of Demerol and I said, “Oh, 
God!" For the first time, I really under- 
stood the people who smoke or who do 
these things, because the feeling is abso- 
lutely incredible. 

PLAYBOY: When performing, have you 
ever sung with anyone who was drunk 
or stoned? 

PAVAROTTI: Not in our profession, because 
you really have to be superalert; the 
music doesn’t wait for you. An actor, for 
example, can make a big, long pause and 
say his words very, very, very slow and 
you can think he’s a great actor, but he’s 
probably drunk. In music, it’s one-two- 
three-four, one-two-three-four. You can- 
not get away, you cannot mumble the 
words. 

[Back to Los Angeles: Pavaroiti has 
just seen a rough cut of “Yes, Grorgio.” 
Since the last interview session, he has 
sung at a benefit concert with Frank 
Sinatra in New York, which ratsed 
$2,000,000 for the Memortal Sloan-Ket- 
tering Institute to help fight cancer, and 
he has played tennis with John McEn- 
roe for a TV special. The final pLayBoy 
session takes place by the side of a hotel 
pool.} 

PLAYBOY: Now that you've seen your 
movie, are you as pessimistic as you were 
when we began this interview? 
PAVAROTTI: [ am almost afraid to tell 
you: I am very pleased, very proud. It 
is much, much better than ] thought. I 
was very surprised. It is not too serious; 
it's comic, funny. It’s not gross. It’s very 
elegant. 


PLAYBOY: [hen you are not ashamed of it? 
PAVAROTTI: Not one minute. [Director] 
Franklin Schaffner, he brings out some- 
thing very important for me, but we 
have to let others judge. I would never 
expect to be considered a Marlon Bran- 
do, but it is what we wanted. It's a very 
professional movie. I am not exalted 
about it, but I am satisfied. 

PLAYBOY: How long do you sing in it, 
altogether? 

PAVAROTH: Twenty or 25 minutes in two 
hours. Not even a quarter of the movie. 
PLAYBOY: Since you're your own harshest 
critic, it sounds like the beginning of a 
new career for you. Barbra Streisand 
once said that if she had to choose be- 
tween singing and acting, she'd choose 
acting 
PAVAROTTI: I can believe that for a person 
like her. But not for somebody like me. 
PLAYBOY: Especially when you have some- 
one like Frank Sinatra introducing you 
as the greatest singer in the world. How 
was it to sing with him at that benefit 
concert? 

PAVAROTTI: It was a very artistic, beauti- 
ful, human experience for me. ‘They 
raised $2,000,000. It's a great thing to 
know that I did participate to create this 
kind of money. And Sinatra is a real 
professional, who gets nervous before 
going out, even after so many years in 
the profession. People ask why a person 
like that is caring and the reason is there. 
In the morning, he was rehearsing with 
the orchestra and he kept at it until 
night. For me, he is a real miracle. He 
sings now like a young kid with all his 
power. An incredible, superb singer. He's 
unbeatable in this century. He can be 
considered the Caruso of the general 
public. He's so multicolored, so musical, 
so expressive—the sound of the voice, 
the way he approaches the music, the 
way he presents himself. Just the way in 
which he sounds to your ear and the 
freshness of the voice—you could not say 
that Frank ts older than me. 

PLAYBOY: Are there other popular singers 
who have also moved you? 

PAVAROTTI: You are testing me in a world 
I have not had time to become an expert. 
Ella Fitzgerald, for example, is a preat, 
beautiful singer. And Edith Piaf—when 
you say great, you should add another 
great for her. 

PLAYBOY: Have you ever considered re- 
cording albums of other than opera or 
classical songs, such as the Beatles’ reper- 
toire? Or Bob Dylan's? 

PAVAROTTHI: No. No, no, no, An album of 
pop songs Is really just not my taste. I 
don’t say it is bad taste, it ts not my taste. 
PLAYBOY: How about doing an album 
with someone else, the way Placido Do- 
mingo has with John Denver? 

PAVAROTTI: No. This is very bad taste, 
because you use the name of another 
person to try to enlarge your audience. 
It’s the only best-selling album he's had, 
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but he used the name of another person 


| to do something like that. Is that good 


taster 

PLAYBOY: Domingo and Mehta teamed up 
for a TV tribute to Caruso. What did 
you think of that? 

PAVAROTTI: I think Placido used the name 
of Caruso to make people see the thing. 
It is very, very unfair. I saw him singing 
the first two arias and I was very sorry. 
That was not the way to celebrate Ca- 
ruso. First, nobody asked them to cele- 


| brate Caruso. Caruso was celebrated the 
| last time in 1975 in Naples. I was one of 


the ten tenors chosen. Placido was cho- 


| sen, too, but he did not show up. But to 


come out on the television and say, “Oh, 
here we are. I am celebrating Caru- 


1 so....' What really means that? It's the 
' most unserious and unfair thing that has 


happened on a stage, and it was very 


| embarrassing. It was really the festival of 
| bad taste, like many other things that 
| Placido does. People complain because 
| J expose myself too much—but was this 
| thing serious? 

| PLAYBOY: You've had the opportunity to 


meet many exceptional people you do 


| like. Are there any American artists you 
| still look forward to meeting? 


PAVAROTII: There are {oo many; but one 
I would like really to meet and talk to Is 
Mr. [Vladimir] Horowitz. 

PLAYBOY: Did you have any particular 
heroes when you were young? 


| PAVAROTTI: One of my heroes was a horse 


called Rebo. He always won all the com- 
petitions. He was sold to America and he 


| was a very poor father. 


PLAYBOY: In your book, you wrote that 
when you were a boy, you'd watch all the 
animals making love. That makes you an 
expert at something besides opera. 5o 
what animal, in your expert opinion, 
makes the most ridiculous love? 

PAVAROTTI: [he most stupid is the bull— 


} he takes two hours to begin, and when 


he’s there, pssst! Stupid! The most hu- 
man is the horse. The horse almost be- 
gins to talk, and he takes a long time. 


| PLAYBOY: Well, as far as answers go, you 


won't be able to improve on that. So 
we'll just ask you: Is there anything left 
for you to conquer? 

PAVAROTT: For me? Everything I still 
have to do I must conquer. In the world 
of opera, what you are, what you really 
are, 1s not a joke. If you want to Stay at 


| the top, you cannot fake it. it is very 
| difficult to stay at the top. Beyond that, 


I would like to be indestructible; I would 
like days to have 48 hours; and I would 


| like to try once more to make a very good 


movie, to present well the world of opera 
on the big screen. 


| PLAYBOY: But don’t you also have a dream 


to retire and become a genticman farmerr 
PAVAROTTI: That is true. Well .. . farmer, 
yes. Gentleman, I don’t know. 
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ONE LAST CHANCE (continued from page 112) 





“Reagan received in 1980 what Roosevelt had re- 
ceived in 1932: not a mandate but an opportunity.” 





themselves as liberals or moderates.” 

How, the skeptics ask, can 1980 possi- 
bly be seen as a referendum on ideology? 
Liberal policies, in their view, had van- 
ished from Washington alter 1966, when 
Johnson decided to sacrifice the Great 
Society on the altar of the Vietnam war. 
Richard Nixon a liberal? Gerald Ford a 
liberal? Carter a liberal? Polls showed 
inflation and unemployment to have 
been the overriding issues in the minds 
of voters in 1980; and there especially, 
Carter had applied the classic conserva- 
tive remedies—recession and unemploy- 
ment—as weapons against inflation. 

Nor, as the skeptics read the public- 
opinion polls, do they find compelling 


evidence of a tidal turn against affirma- 
tive government. It is true that, when 
people are asked whether they consider 
themselves conservatives or liberals, the 
conservative label wins by a considerable 
margin. But that result is impressive only 
if one forgets that, when George Gallup 
asked the question in 1939, at the 
height of the New Deal, a majority called 
themselves conservative—and yet a year 
later, Franklin Roosevelt triumphantly 
won his third term. 

It is also wue that when people are 
asked large, spacious questions—do you 
think that government has become too 
involved in your lives? Do you think gov- 
ernment should stop regulating busi- 





“Of course I’m Moses! I just shaved off my beard.” 


ness?—a sizable majority says yes. But 
when asked specific questions about the 
practical work of government—should 
government guarantee jobs for everyone 
seeking work? Should government play a 
major part in seeing that all Americans 
receive good health care? im protecting 
the environment? in encouraging eco- 
nomic development? Should government 
impose price and wage controls? Should 
government set safety standards for fac- 
tories?—a sizable majority says yes, too. 
Summarizing the polls, the political sci- 
entist Everett C. Ladd reports that Amer- 
icans Of all classes accept the proposition 
that “there is no alternative to a major 
role by government in regulating the 
economy, providing social services and 
aSSuUrINg Economic progress.” 

All this suggests a notable disjunction 
in the American mind. Fifteen years ago, 
Lloyd A. Free and Hadley Cantril, in 
their book The Political Beliefs of Amer- 
icans, drew a basic distinction between 
what they called the ideological spectrum 
and the operational spectrum. The ideo- 
logical spectrum refers to the abstract 
concepts people hold about government 
and society, the operational spectrum to 
their practical attitudes toward concrete 
programs affecting daily lives. In 1967, 
Free and Cantril reported that while 16 
percent came out as liberals on the ideo- 
logical spectrum, 65 percent came out as 
liberals on the operational spectrum—a 
discrepancy “so marked as to be almost 
schizoid.” We do not seem to be measur- 
ably less schizoid today. 

So the skeptics doubt that an era has 
come to an end. And they know, in any 
event, that they have heard uhis song be- 
fore. This is not the first time that funer- 
al services have been read over the New 
Deal. The end-of-an-era argument was 
made in 1952, when Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower beat Adlai Stevenson with 55 
percent of the popular yote. It was made 
again in 1972, when Nixon took 61 per- 
cent against George McGovern. Both of 
those elections pitted a liberal against 
a conservative and thereby offered a 
legitimate test of the liberal appeal. But 
how, the skeptics wonder, can the 1980 
election, in which Reagan got a bare 51 
percent against a candidate who had 
disclaimed so much of the liberal legacy, 
be taken as an ideological verdict? Judg- 
ing by the popular vote, this third end 
of an era is a good deal less emphatic 
than the first two—and obviously, the 
first two verdicts were premature if a 
third remains necessary. 

Still, even if Reagan won primarily 
because the voters could not stand Carter, 
that does not dispose of the end-of-an-era 
question. After all, Roosevelt won in 
1932 primarily because the voters could 
not stand Herbert Hoover. Yet his vic- 
tory ushered in a new political era. 
Reagan received in 1980 exactly what 
Roosevelt had received in 1932: not a 
mandate but an opportunity. It was 
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what Roosevelt did with his opportunity 
that ended the Republican era. And it 
is what Reagan does with his oppor- 
tunity that determines whether historians 
will see 1980's as an “earthquake elec- 
tion,” like 1932's, or as merely a passing 


tremor. 
@ 


How does a President go about con- 
verting an opportunity into a mandate? 
It is important to understand what 
counts in politics. We are often told that 
politics is about power, and that is, of 
course, true. More recently, it has been 
said that politics in the age of the mass 
media is about image; there is something 
in that, too. But in a democracy, politics, 
in the end, is about something more than 
the struggle for power or the manipula- 
tion of image. In the end, it is about the 
search for remedy. In a country whose 
citizens possess the power to choose their 
leaders, the leaders must justify them- 
selves by their effectiveness in tackling 
the problems of their time. No amount 
of power and publicity will avail if, at 
the end of the day, their policies are not 
seen to work. In a democracy, leaders 
stand or fall on their ability to offer 
effective prescriptions for the manifold 
ills that afflict society. 

“Government,” Reagan said in his 
inaugural address, “is not the solution to 
our problem; government is the prob- 
lem.” If only, in the Reaganaut cliché, 
we can get government off our backs, 
our problems will solve themselves. That 
is the theme of the Reagan crusade, 
articulated with affable eloquence by the 
great communicator. In 1981, it threw 
Democrats into confusion bordering on 
panic. 

For Big Government obviously has its 
vulnerabilities. It is hard to defend failed 
Federal programs, as in housing and 
urban renewal, or pointlessly intrusive 
Federal regulations. The Reagan experi- 
ence may well turn out to be bracing 
for government itself and may usefully 
purge the public system of encrustations 
and excesses. An emetic, however, is not 
necessarily a cure. Still, the neoliberals, 
convinced that Reagan knew a secret, 
joined in the clamor against govern- 
ment, regulation and bureaucracy, posi- 
tioning themselves to be in the clear 
should Reaganism succeed. 

The old liberals were in a quandary. 
None believed that such problems as 
inflation, unemployment, urban decay 
and environmental protection could be 
safely confided to a market place domi- 
nated by great corporations. Some, such 
as Senator Kennedy, did their utmost, 
day by day, to resist the social havoc 
threatened by Reaganomics, fighting on 
the beaches, on the landing grounds, in 
the fields and in the streets. Others, such 
as Speaker of the House Tip O'Neill, 
preferred to let the enemy establish a 
bridgehead, intending then to spring a 
trap. The only way, this group believed, 
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that the electorate could be made to see 
the folly of Reaganomics was to experi- 
ence it in operation. Democratic efforts 
to improve the Reagan program would 
only provide the President with alibis for 
its inevitable failure. 

During the months of the new Presi- 
dent’s easy mastery of Congress in 1981, 
Democrats thus fell into a hopeless funk. 
The old liberals were divided about the 
strategy of opposition. The neoliberals 
were uncertain whether or not it was 
prudent to oppose at all. Strange new 
Democratic sects, such as the Boll Wee- 
vils, seemed almost to out-Reagan Rea- 
gan. Democratic legislators voted for 
Reagan's cuts in the social budget and 
vied with Reagan’s Treasury in thinking 
up tax breaks for corporations. It was a 
dismal spectacle for a once-proud party. 

There was Reaganism in foreign pol- 
icy, too. But here, Reagan has attitudes 
and prejudices rather than doctrines so 
the result shows less ideological coher- 
ence. People want to be reassured about 
the state of American defense, but few 
rejoice at the Administration’s occasion- 
al hints that nuclear weapons are usable 
and nuclear wars winnable. For a mo- 
ment, Reagan hauled in his rhetoric, 
abandoned linkage and decided that he 
would talk with the Russians about 
arms control. But then he decided not 
to talk to them about a comprehensive 
ban on nuclear testing. He decides to 
sell the Russians grain but becomes 
righteously indignant when NATO al- 
lies wish to sell them pipeline technolo- 
gy- The result has been to baffle friends 
and foes alike and produce a crisis in 
the Western alliance. 

At home, however, his direction is 
unmistakable. He sees a sacred mis- 
sion—to reverse the social direction of 
American life by exalting the market 
place at the expense of the government. 
Here he will stand firm. If politics ts 
about the search for remedy, Reagan's 
future depends on the efficacy of his 
program in delivering economic growth, 
stable prices, low interest rates and jobs 
for all. As I write in mid-1982, evi- 
dence accumulates that the free-market 
therapy is not working as promised. 
Unemployment rises to more than 
10,000,000; business bankruptcies occur 
at a rate the country has not seen since 
the Great Depression; inflation slows 
down but interest rates stay ominously 
high and choke off hopes of quick re- 
covery; the decline in gross national 
product in Reagan's first four quarters 


_ makes his the worst first Presidential year 


since quarterly data began to be pub- 
lished in 1947. 

The Reagan formula of cutting taxes 
for the rich and social programs for the 
poor can be justified only if it produces 
general benefit. If it helps merely the 
affluent, the President invites portrayal 
as a Robin Hood in reverse, robbing the 
poor to give to the rich. The “fairness” 


issue has already damaged the public 
impression of our genial leader. It has 
also revived Jacksonian emotions among 
the Democrats. 

It is too early to count Reagan out. 
He remains a popular President. Un- 
popular Presidents, such as Hoover, 
Johnson, Nixon and Carter, have to 
deliver the goods or they are finished. 
But the electorate will give popular 
Presidents, such as Franklin Roosevelt, 
Fisenhower, Kennedy and Reagan, the 
benefit of the doubt. It will take a little 
more time before the unpopularity of his 
policies undermines the President's place 
in public affection. Moreover, Reagan 
has been a conspicuously lucky politi- 
cian in the past, and he may well be 
lucky again. A slight upturn in employ- 
ment in the early autumn could persuade 
voters that Reaganomics is beginning to 
work and produce a brief mterval of 
euphoria before economic recovery 
makes inHation and interest rates shoot 
up once more. 

Still no one can doubt that after 20 
months, the present Administration ts in 
serious trouble. As early as the spring of 
1982, the astute political diagnostician 
Kevin Phillips, a man of the right and 
the author in 1969 of The Emerging 
Republican Majority, wrote, “The ques- 
tion for the political analyst is no longer 
whether Ronald Reagan will succeed or 
fail. He is fatling, and attention must 
now focus upon the ramifications and 
dimensions of that failure.” One conclu- 
sion voters are drawing is that getting 
government off our backs does not cure 
our troubles; indeed, it makes some of 
them worse. The resort to the market 
place as, in Phillips’ words, “the one 
and only judge of who gets how much 
of what,” produces neither prosperity 
nor equity. So the response to the failure 
of Reaganism is bound to be a return 
to afhrmative government. Phillips fore- 
sees “an ideology and a set of policies 
that aim to re-establish, even enlarge, 
the role of government in the economy.” 

At first glance, this would seem an 
opportunity made to order for Demo- 
crats of the old-liberal New Deal school. 
But Phillips does not think so, and his 
doubt is shared by a couple of other 
acute analysts writing from quite dit- 
ferent political viewpoints—Professors 
Walter Dean Burnham and Theodore 
Lowi. All three argue that the liberal 
interventionist state had its chance, 
botched it and thereby provoked the 
Reagan counterrevolution. The New 
Deal theory failed, they contend, because 
in the end, it spawned a host of special 
constituencies and legitimized group de- 
mands on the national government. 
“Interest-group liberalism” surrendered 
control over public policy to organized 
private groups, defined the public in- 
terest as the total of private claims and 
left an economy strangled by ever- 
expanding “entitlements.” The liberal 
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tradition, these pessimists conclude, has 
used up its bag of tricks, run out of 
“historically creative options” and is at 
the end of its tether. 

The successive failures of both the 
welfare state and the free-market alterna- 
tive, they feel, can only deepen the 
pervading sense of frustration and im- 
potence. Burnham darkly foresees “an 
escalating crisis of rule—a crisis . . . In 
the foundations of the constitutional re- 
gime.” Phillips thinks that the denoue- 
ment will be not a reversion to the 
liberal spirit of the New Deal but a 
tough right-wing-populist authoritarian- 
ism (The Emerging Fascist Majority?) 
operating an activist and repressive na- 
tional state. 

Chances are that the Democrats will 
have one more opportunity before the 
republic tears up the Constitution and 
moves on to neofascism. For history re- 
minds us of an inherent cyclical rhythm 
in American politics, a persisting alter- 
nation between times of conservatism 
and times of innovation. We habitually 
go through seasons of action, passion, 
idealism, reform and affirmative govern- 
ment until the country is worn out. 
Thereupon we long for respite and enter 
into seasons of consolidation, drift, cyni- 
cism, hedonism and negative government. 

In the 20th Century, the cycle has con- 
sisted roughly of two liberal decades fol- 
lowed by a decade of conservatism. Thus: 


1901-1920: Dominated by the pro- 
gressive Presidents Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson 
1921-1932: Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge and Hoover 
1933-1952: New Deals and Fair 
Deals with F.D.R. and Truman 
1953-1960: Ike 


In the Sixties, the activist mood, after 
Dallas and during the Vietnam war, took 
a hysterical turn and threatened for a 


moment to rend the fabric of society. 
With so much trauma compressed into 
so short a time, the country reached the 
point of exhaustion before the customary 
two decades. So; 


1961-1968: Kennedy and the New 
Frontier; Johnson and the Great 
Society 
1969-198?: Nixon, 
Reagan 


Ford, Carter, 


There is nothing predestined about 
this rhythm. But it may well be that the 
conservative trip is nearing an end and 
that the country 1s on the verge of a new 
burst of innovation and reform, com- 
parable to what took place after Teddy 
Roosevelt became President in 1901, 
F.D.R. in 1933 and J.F.K. in 1961, If the 
rhythm holds, the Democrats may have 
one more chance to show that liberalism 
can find a way between Reaganite 
laissez faire and populist authoritarian- 
ism. Should liberalism fail, the swing to 
drastic remedies may become irresistible. 

a 

Can the venerable Democratic Party 
rise to the occasion? Part of the answer 
depends on what, if anything, the Demo- 
crats have learned in the age of Reagan. 
Democratic confusion in 1981-1982 does 
not necessarily foretell the future. In 
1931-1932, confronted by the worst eco- 
nomic collapse in American history, 
Democrats seemed, if possible, even more 
confused than they do 50 years later. 
They united in denouncing Hoover but 
in little else. Some criticized him from 
the right; more criticized him from the 
left; a good many, including Roosevelt, 
then governor of New York, criticized 
him from right and left simultaneously. 
Nothing emerged from the clamor in the 
shape of a coherent Democratic alterna- 
tive. Yet that did not prevent the Demo- 
crats from winning the 1932 election or 
prevent Roosevelt, once in the White 





“Have you ever hibernated with anyone before?” 


House, from launching the extraordinary 
initiatives of the New Deal. Disarray in 
opposition may sometimes signify a 
healthy ferment that, translated into 
power, can result in purpose. 

After nearly two years of Reagan, the 
outlines of a Democratic alternative are 
dimly beginning to take shape. The ideo- 
logical imperative of Reaganism is that 
government—above all, the national gov- 
ernment—is the root of all evil. If the 
modern Democratic Party has stood for 
anything, it has stood for the opposite 
proposition—that the national govern- 
ment is not the enemy but the servant 
of the people. The most evident sign of 
political and intellectual revival is that 
Democrats have recently stopped apol- 
ogizing for their own past. 

Some Democratic leaders, such as Sen- 
ator Kennedy, dauntlessly maintained 
the faith in the season of adversity, Ken- 
nedy’s reward is a commanding lead in 
Presidential polls today. But the evolu- 
tion of the brilliant senior Senator from 
New York reveals more about the way 
the party is swinging around. Pat Moyni- 
han, that engaging combination of sa- 
vant, operator and provocateur, has 
always had a shrewd eye for changes in 
the political weather. He may be said 
to have invented neoliberalism in a 
speech before Americans for Democratic 
Action in 1967. As he sounded an early 
warning 15 years ago against the risks of 
Great Society liberalism, so he began 
soon after Reagan's Inauguration to 
warn against the risks of laissez-faire 
conservatism. 

“The Democrats have prevailed,” he 
said at the Gridiron dinner in early 
1981, “because at heart we have em- 
bodied a great idea, which is that an 
elected government can be the instru- 
ment of the common purpose of a free 
people; that government can embrace 
great causes and do great things... . 
We believe in American government, 
and we fully expect that those who now 
denigrate it, and even despise it, will 
soon or late find themselves turning to 
it in necessity, even desperation. When 
they do, they will find the Democratic 
party on hand to help.” 

That speech expresses the emerging 
(or re-emerging) Democratic mood. After 
retreating in panic before Reaganism's 
ideological imperative, Democrats ap- 
pear at last to be on the march back to 
their own most effective traditions. The 
Carterites and the neoliberals have sub- 
sided on this issue of affirmative govern- 
ment into chastened and, one may hope, 
prolonged silence. Their views made no 
party sense, anyway. If the voters want 
an antigovernment government in 
Washington, they will go for the genuine 
Republican article every day, not for a 
pallid Democratic imitation. 

So at the midterm national-party con- 
ference at Philadelphia at the end of 








Nestled in the redwood empire beyond the Valley of the Moon 
is a mystical place called Korbel. 

Here since 1882, Korbel Champagne has been taught 
to dance, laugh and celebrate life. 

[very sparkling drop of Korbel Champagne has been , 
naturally fermented in the very bottle you buy...impatiently 
waiting for the moment when your magic electrifies the air. 
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June, an astonishingly harmonious Dem- 
ocratic Party came boldly out of the 
closet. “Americans,” the party declared, 
“could not have dealt with the Depres- 
sion or met the crisis of civil rights for 
minorities and equal rights for women 
or moved forward toward social justice 
and a clean environment if our na- 
tional leaders had held to a rigid and 
outmoded ideology of hear-nothing, see- 
nothing, do-nothing Federal govern- 
ment. Now, more than ever, Democrats 
will not retreat from this view of a vital 
Federal role.” 

But the invocation of government will 
not by itself get the party very far. Even 
the Reagan Administration, for all its 
maledictions against government, prac- 
tices afhrmative government for the rich 
and for the military. The Democrats, in 
the Jacksonian spirit, must redress the 
balance in favor of the humble members 
of society. They must remember the wis- 
dom of the old Jacksonian Orestes A. 
Brownson: “The men of wealth, the busi- 
nessmen, manufacturers and merchants, 
bankers and brokers, are the men who 
exert the worst influence on govern- 
ment. . . . They act on the beautiful 
maxim ‘Let government take care of the 
rich and the rich will take care of the 
poor,’ instead of the far safer maxim ‘Let 
government take care of the weak; the 
strong can take care of themselves.’ ” 

This does not mean a return to the 
New Deal. The Eighties are very differ- 
ent from the Thirties. While the spirit 


of F.D.R. remains a resource, the New. 


Deal programs were designed for differ- 
ent problems. Moreover, real difficulties 
have arisen in the entitlement society. 
There is simply not enough money 
around to provide everybody a rich, full 
life from womb to tomb. Even Keynes- 
ilans admit an apprehension about 


Answers to Celebrity 
High Yearbook Quiz 


Heed shats: 
. Ralph Neder 
. Francis Ford Cappola 
Henry Winkler 
. Jack Cahen, 
a.k.a. Rodney Dangerfield 
. Elvis Presley 
Vera Jayne Peers, 
a.k.a. Jayne Mansfield 
Roger Mudd 
Leonard Rosenberg, 
a.k.a. Tany Randall 
William F. Buckley, Jr. 
10. Allen Kanigsberg, 
a.k.a. Waody Allen 
11. James Dean 
12. Dolly Parton 


Group shots: 

Upper left: John Belushi 
Lower left: Warren Beatty 
Lower right: Jack Nicholson 





ever-escalating government deficits. But 
precisely because of their concern for 
the weak, Democrats are in a_ better 
political position to deal with entitle- 
ments than the Republicans are—just as 
the Republicans, the professionally anti- 
Communist party, were in a better politi- 
cal position to embrace Red China. A 
party devoted to social programs can 
cap them more persuasively than a party 
devoted to goodies for the rich and the 
Pentagon. Against interest-group liberal- 
ism, the Democrats must affirm that the 
public interest is something greater than 
an aggregation of private claims. People 
will accept painful policies so long as 
they perceive them as fair. 

While clearing out the entitlement 
thickets, the Democrats must devise the 
elements of a national economic strategy. 
Opposition parties are under no great 
obligation to go into programmatic detail, 
but they owe the voters an intimation of 
their broad approach. For the republic 
has real problems that the market place 
is incapable of solving: the decay of phys- 
ical infrastructure (highways, bridges, 
harbors, railroads, urban transit, parks, 
water supply, sewers); the decline of the 
manufacturing Northeast and Middle 
West; the endemic crisis of the cities; 
the obstacles to education and employ- 
ment in the ghettos; chronic inflation; 
destructive interest rates; dissipation of 
scarce credit in speculation and take- 
overs; deterioration in public education. 

Some of these problems will require 
public spending, though in inconsider- 
able amounts compared with the sums 
Reaganism throws at the Pentagon. But 
the essence of the liberal remedy 1s not 
spending. The essence, to use a forbidden 
word, is planning—planning designed to 
stabilize prices, to develop energy, to ease 
structural changes in declining indus- 
tries, to restore competitiveness in 
world markets and to steer capital, cred- 
it and resources to uses that will revive 
and modernize a faltering economy. 

Planning is still a dirty word, even if 
corporations do it all the time. Demo- 
cratic planning will not take place by 
government edict. What the times re- 
quire, especially in an age in which the 
economy presses upon the limits of re- 
sources, is a process of economic coordi- 
nation, based on partnership among 
government, business and labor. The es- 
sence of the process must be not decree 
but negotiation. 

We must resurrect our capacity for in- 
stitutional invention and consider, for 
example, a new Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, as persuasively urged by 
Felix Rohatyn; an incomes policy relat- 
ing Wage increases to productivity, or- 
ganized by government, business and 
labor acting in concert; a national tn- 
dustrial-development board to monitor 
capital allocation. “A determined do- 
mestic-energy program, Rohatyn has 


written, “coupled with an industrial 
policy, and the investments in intrastruc- 
ture and city renewal that go with it, 
could put the whole country to work [or 
the next 20 years.” 

Not everything will succeed at once; 
but our national tradition, after all, has 
been one of expernnent. As F.D.R. said 
half a century ago, “Take a method and 
try it: If it fails, admit it frankly and try 
another. But above all, try something.” 

The idea of a concert of interests, of 
public-private partnership in managing 
the economy, does not win applause in 
all quarters. The right denounces it as 
statism, the left as corporatism. Yet, in 
view of the failure of the free-market 
therapy and of the horrors attendant on 
total state planning, what alternative, for 
those who care about political freedom, 
is there to trying out forms of govern- 
ment-business-labor coordination in a 
mixed economy? At any rate, one senses 
an embryonic consensus among many 
to whom a Democratic candidate will 
turn for advice on economic policy— 
Rohatyn and Galbraith, James Tobin, 
Walt W. Rostow and Lester Thurow, 
Ronald E. Miller and Robert Reich. 

te 

As one who regrets that the First 
Amendment forbids the passage of a law 
prohibiting all discussion of Presidential 
candidates till January first of election 
year, I have refrained from speculating 
about the personalities who might lead 
a Democratic renaissance. Another 
F.D.R. may not be immediately visible 
on the horizon. Yet one must remember 
that F.D.R. did not become F.D.R. until 
after he entered the White House. 

If in 1984 the republic is in deepening 
trouble, voters will not, I think, draft a 
Democrat who a few moments earlier 
was a camp follower of the Reagan cru- 
sade. They will prefer someone who has 
steadfastly called for alternative policies 
and who has, in addition, the size for 
national leadership. If our economy is 
sufhiciently resilient to putter along even 
after four years of Reaganomics, the 
party may turn to some blander and less 
exciting candidate. But let us not waste 
time and space in futile guesses about 
how politicians of 1982 are going to look 
in the unforeseeable glare of 1984. Since 
politics is about the solving of problems, 
what the Democratic Party needs is a 
leader with an instinct for remedies, 
which implies both a conviction about 
the direction in which the republic must 
move and a capacity to convey his vision 
to the people. 

For this may be, as the pessimists tell 
us, a last chance to meet the perplexities 
of our age by liberal methods. If the Re- 
publicans fail today and the Democrats 
fail thereafter, what rough beast, its 
hour come round at last, may be slouch- 
ing toward Washington to be born? 
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What makes this radar detector ~~ 


so desirable that people 
used to willingly wait months for it? 


Anyone who has used a conventional passive radar 
detector knows that they don’t work over hills, around 
comers, or from behind. The ESCORT" radar warning 
receiver does. Its uncanny sensitivity enables it to pick 
up radar traps 3 to 5 times farther than common de- 
tectors. It detects the thinly scattered residue of a radar 
beam like the glow of headlights on a dark, foggy road. 
You don't need to be in the direct beam. Conventional 
detectors do. Plus, ESCORT’s extraordinary range 
doesn't come at the expense of more false alarms. In 
fact, ESCORT has fewer types and sources of false 
dlarms than do the lower technology units. Here's how 
we (0 it. 
The unfair advantage 

ESCORT’s secret weapon is its superheterodyne 
receiving circuitry. The technique was discovered by 
Signal Corps Capt. Edwin H. Armstrong in the military's 
quest for more sensitive receiving equipment. ESCORT 's 
Varactor-Tunéd Gunn Oscillator singles out X and K 
band (10.525 and 24.150GHz) radar frequencies for close, 
careful, and timely examination. Only ESCORT uses this 
costly. exacting component. But now the dilemma. 


The Lady or The Tiger 

At the instant of contact, how can you tell a faint 
glimmer from an intense radar beam? Is it a far away 
Qlint or a trigger type radar dead ahead? With ESCORT 
it's easy: smooth, accurate signal strength information. 
A soothing, variable speed beep reacts to radar like a 
Geiger counter, while an illuminated meter registers fine 
gradations. You'll know whether the radar js miles away 
or right next to you. In addition, the sound you'll hear is 
different for each radar band. K band doesn’t travel as 
far, SO its sound is more urgent. ESCORT keeps you 
totally informed. 


The right stuff 

ESCORT looks and feels right. Its inconspicious size 
(1.5Hx9.20Wx5D), cigarlighter powercannectorandhook 
and loop or visor clip mounting make installation easy, 
Hexible, and attractive. The aural alarm is volume ac- 
justable and the alert lamp is photoelectrically dimmed 
after dark to preserve your night vision. And, a unique 
city/highway switch adjusts X band sensitivity for 
fewer distractions from radar burgiar alarms that share 
ihe police frequency while leaving K band at full strength, 


Made in Cincinnati 
Another nice thing about owning an ESCORT is that 
you ceal directly with the factory. You get the advantage 


of speaking with the most knowledgable experts avail- 
able and saving us both money at the same time. Further, 
in the unlikely event that your ESCORT ever needs re- 
pair, our service professionals are at your personal 
disposal. Everything you need is only a phone call or 
parcel delivery away. 











Corroborating evidence 

CAR and DRIVER .. . “Ranked according to perfor- 
mance, the ESCORT is first choice . . . it looks like 
precision equipment, has a convenient visor mount, 
and has the most informative warning system of any 
unit on the market .. . the ESCORT boasts the most 
careful and clever planning, the most pleasing packag- 
ing, and the most solid construction of the lot! 

BMWCCA ROUNDEL ... The volume control has a 
‘silky’ feel to it: in fact, the entire unit does. If you want 
the best, this is it. There is nothing else like it!’ 

PLAYBOY .. . “ESCORT radar detectors . . . (are) 
generally acknowledged to be the finest, most sensitive, 
most uncompromising effort at high technology in the 
feld! 

PENTHOUSE ..."ESCORT's performance stood out 
like an F-15 in a covey of Sabrajets.” 

AUTOWEEK ..." The ESCORT detector by Cincinnati 
Microwave ... tS still the most sensitive, versatile 
detector of the lot.” 

The acid test 

There's only one way to really find out what ESCORT 
Is all about. We'll give you 30 days to test it for 
yourself. If you're not absolutely satisfied, we'll retund 











yOur purchase as well as pay for your postage costs to 
return it. In fact, try an ESCORT and any other detector 
of your choice. Test them both for 30 days and return 
the one you don't like. We're not worried because we 
know which one you'll keep. As further insurance for 
your investment, ESCORT comes with a full one year 
limited warranty on both parts and labor, This doesn't 
worry us either because ESCORT has a reputation for 
reliability. We know that once you try an ESCORT, 
radar will never be the Same again. So go ahead and 
do it. Order today. 


You dont have to wait 
Just send the following to the address below: 
CJ Your name and complete street address. 
[J How many ESCORTs you want. 
CJ Any special shipping instructions. 
_] Your daytime telephone number. 
CI A check or money order. 





Visa and MasterCard buyers may substitute 
their credit card number and expiration date for 
the check. Or call us toll free and save the trip 
to the mail box. 


ESCORT (Includes everything). .. .$245.00 
Ohio residents add $13.48 sales tax. 


Extra speedy delivery 
lf you order with a bank check. money order. 
Visa, or MasterCard, your order is processed for 
shipping immediately. Personal or company 
checks require an additional 18 days. 


ESCORT 


RADAR WARNING RECEIVER 








0 CINCINNATI MICROWAVE 
Department 1107 
One Microwave Plaza 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
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Over 10,000 drinkers across the 
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Imported Windsor Canadian to the 
taste of Seagram’s V.O. 

And they chose the mild, smooth 
taste of Windsor over V.0.—57% to 43%. 
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You can’t beat the taste of Windsor. 
And you certainly can’t beat the price. 
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nyone who's ever opened up his machine just to 
blow the carbs out or seen his vacation budget 
dwindle because he inadvertently moved on down 
the road a mite too briskly knows how crafty state 
and local patrols have become in catching speeders. So, to 





Clockwise from 12: The sneaky folks at Radar Intercept have 
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even the score (and, incidentally, remind you when you 
are speeding), we've rounded up seven of the most sophis- 
ticated radar detectors available. All seven feature super- 
powerful superheterodyne circuitry that’s fully capable of 
sniffing out X and K radar bands behind curves or over hills. 
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created a sport-style side mirror housing a radar detector that 


provides both front and rear detection, $369.95. Super Fox's foxy radar unit mounts behind the car's grille, $349.95. The K40, by American 
Antenna, features a supersensitive die-cast antenna and a detection-sensitivity dial, $380. Escort’s detection system clips to the visor and has a 
sensitivity meter that tells you how far you are froma radar gun, $245. The fully automatic Spectrum unit lets you know whether an alarm is radar 
or something else, such as a microwave burglar alarm, by Whistler, $349.95. The Fuzzbuster Superhet by Electrolert has a highway/city selec- 


VOR 


tor, L.E.D. alarm sensitivity panel, $299.95. Gul’s compact G-85, at center, has a microstrip antenna for full 360-degree radar detection, $249. 
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Rugged steerhide Step-Lite 
oil-treated leather cushioned insole 


Sturdy, Norwegian 
welt construction 


ES 


Rubberlite sole 


Experience a pair of Dexter Norwegian Lites and feel the 
lightness of innovation. With our air-blown Rubberlite sole and 
Step-Lite cushioned insole, you'll literally be walking si 
on air. And ail this comfort comes with no 
~_ sacrifice in strength or durability. 
Lighten up your future. 
Step into Norwegian Lites. 


orweaian Lites. 
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fter years in Siberian exile (for ideological crimes 
against the state of fashion, we presume), hats have 
been granted a parole. Harrison Ford’s fedora in 
Raiders of the Lost Ark and the brutality of our past 
few winters certainly didn’t hurt the hatmaker’s cause, but it 


WINTER HEADWAYS 


such as Baretta wore to the turned-down brim of a crush- 
able Cavanagh-style chapeau, that put hats back on top. 
Before you buy any lid, of course, check it out in a mirror. 


A tweed cap looks sporty on the right guy; if you’re on the 
portly side, think twice, or you may come away resembling 


was really the proliferation of styles, from knit watch caps Jackie Gleason playing The Poor Soul. — DAVID PLATT 
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Top row, left to right: Worsted wool knit ski cap, by Wigwam, $12. Wool knit cap, about $8, worn with a matching fringed muffler, about $15, both by 
Pendleton. Oatmeal wool knit cap with brim, by Wigwam, about $14. Middle row, left to right: Multicolor hand-woven Donegal wool cap with snap 
eartabs, about $28, is shown with a matching hand-woven muffler, $17, both by Shandon. Cotton/polyester corduroy crushable cap with an 
elasticized inner band, from Dobbs by Resistol Hats, $20. Taupe-colored lambskin suede cap, by Miller Brothers, $25. Bottom row, left to right: 
Multicolor hand-woven Donegal tweed country-gentleman’s hat, by Shandon, about $37. Fur felt fedora with grosgrain band can be worn with the 
brim snapped up or down, by Marsha Akins for Makins Hats, Ltd., $55. Acrylic/wool herringbone tweed cap, from Dobbs by Resistol Hats, $17.50. 
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Italy’s masterpiece. A delightful liqueur 
created from wild hazelnuts, herbs & berries. 


Imported by William Grant & Sons, Inc., New York, New York «56 proof. 
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PORSCHE 944: THE LEGEND LIVES ON 





~ ermany’s Porsche has long been known for legend- 
ary sports cars. Fast, agile, unique, exciting. The 
rear-engined 356, Speedster, Carrera, 911 and 930 
# Turbo; the awesome turbocharged racers; the cur- 
rent front-engined V8 928. Well, not always. There have 
been a few duds. Take the Buglike rear-engined 912 or the 
nimble but unreliable midengined 914. The 924 was finely 
sculpted but, as a post-fuel-crisis economy sports car, 
rather mild-mannered. Scorned by purists as a parts-bin 
Porsche with an Audi engine and a largely VW-based 
suspension, tt was priced too dearly, at $17,000 in 1982, 
for its undistinguished content and performance. The 
$21,500 turbocharged version was faster but lacked a 
smooth power band and never quite cut it with hard-core 
Porscheophiles. 

Not that the 912s through 24s weren't decent, well- 
engineered, precision driving machines in the Porsche tra- 
dition. They just somehow lacked that special Porsche 
pizzazz, that certain pedigree that makes a Porsche a 
Porsche—namely, zero-to-red-line performance that blows 











your eyeballs out the back of your head when you nail the 
throttle to the floor. Enter the 944, which looks like a 924 
after hormone injections. With a bulgy flare-fendered body 
and a 143-hp all-Porsche aluminum four-cylinder engine 
(derived from the 928'’s OHC V8), it has hair on its chest 
and tire in its heart. With vented disc brakes and independ- 
ent suspension at all four corners, with wide tires on big, 
broad-shouldered spoked aluminum wheels, it has blue 
blood coursing through its veins. It sails to 60 mph in about 
eight seconds, tops out in fifth gear at 130 mph, straightens 
corners and irons rough roads flat with indifferent ease. It 
codadles your body in quiet and comfort and, driven sanely, 
delivers 35 mpg or so on the highway. Standard equipment 
includes a removable sun roof, air conditioning, power 
windows, electrically adjustable heated outside mirrors, fog 
lights ancl] more. As the new entry-level Porsche replacing 
both the 924 and the 924 Turbo, this whole wild, wonder- 
ful package goes for just $18,450—ten Gs less than the 
current 911 and more than 20 less than the 928. Porsche 
purists are lining up already. — GARY WITZENBURG 


With a 0-60 time of about eight seconds, the new Porsche 944 doesn’t take a back seat to anyone. Under the hood is a 151-cubic-inch 
all-aluminum fuel-injected overhead-cam four-banger—while fat Pirelli Cinturato tires (optional), a near 50-50 weight distribulion, active 
rear spoiler and fully independent suspension all contribute to the machine's responsive quickness. (Top end is 130 mph—if you can find 
a road that's fuzz free.) Below: Note the dash layout’s functional, no-nonsense simplicity—and the clean front- and rear-end treatments. 
Standard equipment includes air conditioning, sun roof, dual outside mirrors, fog lights and power windows—all for $18,500. Al that price, 
the 944 is one of the most seductive combinations of performance, styling and value ever from the auto-building zealots at Zuffenhausen. 


RICHARD IZU! 
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Fountain of Youth 

The Boss, BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN, and his number-one sax man, CLARENCE 
CLEMONS, have about a million reasons to be singing in the rain: After a summer 
of individual projects that included playing their own gigs and helping other musi- 
cians make music, the new Springsteen/E Street album is out. We salute their high 
spirits and energy. They keep us dancing tn the streets. 
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As the World Yearns 

After playing Lisa on As the World Turns for 22 years, EILEEN 
FULTON still has the looks we’d want to know better. But 
even a perfect run can get a little tedious. Fulton took a 
leave to try her hand at singing. We predict perfect pitch. 
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Busting Out 
Don't bother to call KATE JACKSON the serious Angel 
anymore. Her movie Making Love took care of the 
Angel part, and this pic should be enough to finish 
off the serious angle. We voted Jackson’s balloons 
our celebrity breasts of the month. She took 
our breath away. ” 









Blow Job 


This photo answers the burning question 
What's MIKE RENO really like? Lead singer 
in Loverboy, Reno and the band stayed high 
on the charts with their album Get Lucky. 
We should have guessed that it was all a 


962 matter of good grooming. 
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What Is the Sound of One Man’s Cummings? 


Don’t musicians always compose in the nude? BURTON CUMMINGS, 
former coleader of The Guess Who and current movie star, does. This is 
a scene from Melanie, a movie about an illiterate Southern girl who goes 
to L.A. and meets—guess what?—a rock star. Cummings plays the part 
convincingly, we hear. 


i 
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This Gator Needs Aid 


Well, here is the story: We felt as though we’d O,.D/d on pictures of 
WENDY O. WILLIAMS doing things increasingly outrageous. So we 
planned to run no more of them. Then this arrived in the mail. Could we 
have resisted? More to the point, should we have resisted? We don’t take 
these Grapevine pictures, folks. We just publish them. P.S.: The alligator 
lived. It’s peddling movie rights. | 














Bathing Beauty 


Anyone who saw Porky’s last summer knows that this is ALLENE 
SIMMONS, a.k.a. Jackie in the movie. The producers, who are making 
a sequel, Porky’s, The Next Day, are no dummies. Simmons’ part will be 
bigger next time. She’s a former model and a familiar face from TV 
commercials. Now you won't forget the rest of her, either. 
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THE PILL: TAKE WITH 

WATER AND CAUTION 
Imagine a day when the National In- 
stitutes of Health, the Food and Drug 
Administration 


\Y 


and the Women’s 


UY 
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Here are some polystyrene diaphragm 
holders she won't have to hide under her 
pillow. They’re $7 and $9.50, postpaid, in 


two sizes, from Eve's Garden, 110 Broad 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02110. 


Health Network unanimously declare 
that the coast is clear for oral contracep- 
tion—that it’s perfectly safe for every 
female of child-bearing age to start 
popping the pill. That’s the kind of 
news that could make us feel at ease, 
but until that far-off day, we're tangled 


in what seems an eternal debate over 


whether our glass is half empty or half 
full where the pill is 






DENNIS SILVERSTEIN 


SEX NEWS 


concerned. A widely acclaimed report 
from The Johns Hopkins University’s 
Population Information Program at least 
helps us assess whose glass is half emp- 
ty. The report—which is highly favor- 
able to pill use—comes, curiously, at 
the same time that the FDA is consid- 
ering a proposal to allow “health- 
benefit inserts’ in ©O.C. containers 
along with the inserts that now list 
pill -risks. The Hopkins researchers 
reviewed existing data from the only 
three long-term studies that have been 
done on the pill: two in Great Britain 
and one in California. 

The statistical benefits are impres- 
sive: protection against cancers of the 
endometrium (the lining of the womb) 
and ovaries may last as long as ten 
years after taking the pill; reduced 
likelihood of pelvic inflammatory dis- 
ease (also true of barrier methods); 
reductions in the occurrence of benign 
breast tumors and ectopic pregnancies; 
and relief from menstrual disorders— 
cramps, premenstrual tension, irregular- 
ity, blood loss leading to anemia. 

But the report dramatically confirms 
the largest single concern about the 
pill—that it increases the risk of cardio- 
vascular deaths among users over 35 
and that smoking seriously increases 
that risk. In other words, the scariest 
stuff we’ve heard is true. 

The Hopkins researchers say there is 
no clear proof that the pill causes cer- 
vical and skin cancer. But watch for 
other experts to dispute that finding. 


These greeting cards are the kind that you really should 
seal—at least with a kiss. Rockshots, a New York card 
company, seems to suggest new interpretations of the 
“[ Love New York” ad campaign with these city- 
sCapes from its “Sex in Public Places” series. They’re 
available in many card shops around the country. 











We called one of the report’s au- 
thors, Dr. Phyllis Piotrow, director of 
Hopkins’ Population Information Pro- 
gram, to find out who 
can expect to use the i 
pill safely. a 





Producers of The Thing asked one of Sex 
| News's favorite L.A. personalities to judge 
their “Come Dressed As Your Favorite Thing 
Contest.” Judge Elvira (above left), hostess 
of the local TV show Movie Macabre, 
shows us some of her favorite things. 
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She said that since researching and 
writing the report, she feels more reas- 
sured about the safety of the pill than 
ever. “The validity of the information 
with respect to cancer is as strong as 
that linking the pill to cardiovascular 
diseases,” she said, “but protection from 
cancer implied in the data Is not guar- 
anteed. It’s all odds.” She suggested 
that women now must look at their 
fecund years in stages: “No birth con- 
trol method is ideal at every stage.” 

She believes that the pill is not the 
best choice for women who don’t 
have sex regularly, smoke, have varicose 
veins or who are over 35. But she sees 
no serious risk in taking the pill for a 
sexually active, healthy, 30-year-old 
woman with regular periods and nor- 
mal blood pressure. “I recommend it 
to my daughter, who is 22,” she said. 

It seems now that the pill is for the 
young and sexually active. 


GRACE (AND SUSIE AND JUDY) 
UNDER PRESSURE 


A study of Australian abalone divers 
reveals that they father almost twice 
as many girls as they do boys. The 58 
men surveyed spent an average of 20 
hours a week in depths of 35 to 80 
feet. This information is somewhat 
baffling, since other studies indicate 
that military pilots of high-performance 
aircraft also sire more daughters 
than sons. yo 
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GIFTS —= ff praysov's pouste HOLIDAY PACKAGE 
For the person 
owning records 
from 
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Includes the D4... Record Care 
system, SC-2 Stylus Care System, 
Zerostat® Anti-Static Instrument, and 
dal-m Bl E-tele] cot Talr4-lerm ai: lal e)@eeice) cle. 
Tray with dustcover. 


discwasher® 
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Includes the D4. Record Care 
system, SC-2 Stylus Care System 
and a walnut storage tray. 


discwasher’ 


1407 North Providence Road, P.O. Box 6021 
Columbia, MO 65205 USA 
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Panasonic Omni Series Component Video. 
Television may be the last reason you buy it. 


Today, television takes a quantum leap into tomor- 
row. A leap into the worlds of video recreation, 
computer information and prerecorded program- 
ming. And with Panasonic Omni Series Component 
Video, you'll be ready for this video revolution! 
Ready, with a separate video monitor, with the com- 
puter-designed Panasonic CompuFocus optical sys- 
tem. A state-of-the-art comb filter, ultra-wide lens, and 
tinted screen combine to give you a picture that's 20% 
sharper than any Panasonic before. 
Ready, with a separate master control that lets you add a 


computer, video game and video recorder. And 
switch easily from one to the other, or evento cable, 
turning your television into a complete home enter- 
tainment center. 

Ready, with separate stereo speakers that can de- 
liver the sound the Omni Series picture demands. 

You'll find the quality of Omni Series technology in 
every Panasonic color TV, from the woric'’s smallest, 2.67 
to a giant screen 45" projection TV (both meas diag). 

So don't buy just another TV set. Buy Panasonic Omni 
Series Component Video. It's ready for the future. Rightnow. 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 








King, Menthol or Box 100’s: 
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...KINGS ...100’s 
TAR | NPOOTINE TAR NICOTINE 
Pg i ; mg nog mg voy mg og mg cy 
Catton | Kent ig “40 Kent 100’s 14 12 
10 C > Winston Lights 11 0.9 Winston Lights 100's 12 OS 
= vos | TS | Maribor 16 19 | Benson & Hedges 100's 16 11 
, i : Salem 14 11 Parliament Lights 100°s 12 Og 
arlton a Marlton | | Sem_ CCC eee ee 
Carton jl amano | Kool Milds 11 09 | Salem 100's . 15 TS, 
: } Newpon 16 1 2 Marlboro 100's 16 ‘ey. 
it | TAR & NICOTINE NUMBERS AS REPORTED IN LATEST FTC REPORT 
i | —— ee —— ——————__—_—_— 
ae | Carlton Kings Lessthan0O.5 0.1 | 
tS al Carltcn Menthol Lessthano.§ 0.1 | Carlton Box100's Lessthan 6.5 0.1 








Box—lowest of all brands—less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nicotine. 


U.S. Government laboratory tests confirm no cigarette lower in tar than Carlton. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your health. | Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100°s Box. 
| Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec. ‘81. 








